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SECTION XVI. 

IF we inquire after the caufes of that ftrange 
multiplication of fefts^ which have grown up, 
from the apoftoHcal age to this, among Chriftians, 
it fecms to me that they are to be found in the me- 
taphyfical madnefs of philofophers mixing with 
the enthufiafm of the firft Chriftians, in the caba- 
liftical praftice of giving different fenfes to the 
fame paflages of holy writ, in the uncertainty of 
tradition, and in the ufc that a diftindt order of 
men has made, in every chriftian ftate, of thefe 
and other circumftances to acquire dominion over 
private confciences. 

Men run natutally from extreme \6 extreme, 
T^ie farther they have gone into one, the more 
likely it is that .when they recover from it they 
will hurry as far into another : fo that' reformation 
is often, nothing more than a change of error. 
Thus it happened in the pagan theology. The 
profeiTors of it, and the people in general, had ac- 
knowledged a divine nature ; which was human 
nature under a different name, atid placed in a 
diflFcrent habitation. Their divinities, from Mo- 
J4US the fpn of night, up to Jupitbr the father of 
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gods and men, were in truth celeftial and immortal 
men, endued with more knowledge, and with 
mofe and greater powers ; but with all thefo after 
the manner of men, and divefted neither of hu- 
man paljions nor of hum^fi vices. Thefe objefts 
of adoration were monftroUsS. So was the worlhip 
paid to them. But then, as faft as philofophers 
exploded thefe corporeal notions^ for fuch they 
may be properly calJec}, of the divine nature, and 
emle2\voured ta fpiritualifc it in their thoughts 
by abftra<9:ion from the human, they refined theo- 
logy, ^^^hmuch coiifufion and obfcurity of ideas^ 
from a fyftem of phyfical into a fyftcm of n^etar 
phyfical fables : and a fort of intelledtual mythor 
logy took the place of the former. Mythology^ 
properly fo called, fejrved in the infancy of fcjenc^ 
to conceal the ignorance of philofophers. Of the 
.cofmbgonia they made a theogonia. Such . the 
poets taught ; and multiplied polytheifm by their 
fuppofed fcience, and very real flattery. Allegory 
fucceeded, and ferved to conceal the abfurdity of 
theology. They who taught it grew as mad as 
their predeceflbrs had bc^n abfurd^ and very little 
lefs profane. TJhe few remains of pythagprcan 
do6trines^ the. metaphyfical and theok)gical parts 
of Plato's writings, and above all thofe o£ the 
latter Pythagoreaas and Platonidans which are in 
our hands, wiU juftify what is here advanced ; fori 
furely, no mai, who were thought to be in their 
fenfes, and were fufFcred ta go about without their 
keepers^ did ever talk Juoh nonfenfc, as is to b^ 
ioQod in Porphyry, Plotinus, Jambucusv and 

- - thofe 
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thofe who have been infefted with the fame 
phreftfy. Such of thefe philofophers as op^ofei 
chriftianity, oppdfed to the marvellous of this 
theology the marvellous of their own ; and none 
of our angelical or feraphic doftors, none of our 
raviftied myftics, ever rofe higher in illuminations, 
vifions, and rapturous unions with the divinity, 
than fome of them. On the other hand, many of 
thefe philofophers became converts in different 
manners. Platonifm mixed eafily with chriftiahity : 
but they who retained moft of the former, in- 
fefted the latter with innumerable errors; .and 
planted or watered all the herefies that ftarted up 
d^jly in the firfl: ages of the church. Such were 
th^ Gnoftics or the learned, who, under pretence 
of iniprovirig, corrupted the fimplicity of the re- 
Hgidri they had embraced. They who became af- 
terwards the gfeateft: lights of the church, apolo- 
jgifts, confeffors, faints, and martyrs, were deter- 
rftin'ed to chriftianity by their philofophy, as well 
as the others, ahd came full fraught with platonifm 
into the holy pale. But they ufed it more mo- 
d^ftly. They made it the hand-maid, not the 
rival, of chriftianity : and tho this hand-maid go- 
verned the family, and took a principal ijiare in 
ordering the whole fcheme and economy of it, 
yet the authority of the miftrefs was always pre- 
tended, JtJSTiN owns that platonifm prepared 
hirtf td'be* a Chriftian : and Origen, a man far 
fiipferior'to the good martyr, ran as platonically 
mad, in the fecohd century, as Picus of Miran^ 
Ticimj's, Patricius, or any of the re- 

A 2 nowned 
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nowned platonician?, in the fifteenth. I know not 
whether the dcfpair of attaining any other way a 
full knowledge of divine truths^ which Socrates 
and Plato had fo often inculcated, might not difr 
pofe thefe men to receive a revelation, to prefer 
faith to uncertainty, and, fince they could not fix 
their minds on thefe fubjedls by reafon, to fix them 
by authority, as the difciples of Pythagoras did. 

Tho I afcribe fo much to the mere influence of 
philofophy, and believe it to have been the frantic 
mother of a frantic offspring, I do not mean to 
exclude abfolutely that of grace on this occafion, 
tho I confefs that I have no conception of it -, nor 
to deny that this direfted in fome meafure the 
other : and, to prove that I do not, I will quote 
the example and autliority of St. Austin, to fhew 
how thefe two co-operated in him, and how the 
firft prepared him, by God's immediate appoint- 
ment, for the laft, in one of the mod fublime arti- 
cles of chriftian faith. The faint laments, in the 
fcventh book of his Confeffions, the grievous errors 
in which he had been engaged concerning the di- 
vine nature, and the original of evil, on both of 
which he had followed the opinions of the Mani- 
cheans. He relates the fteps by which he was 
delivered from thefe errors, as well as from the 
fuperftition of aftrology and divination, and the 
approaches he made to truth by the helps that God 
procured him. After this, he breaks out into 
ejaculations of thanks to God, who had taken pity 
on him, and had procured him fome books of pla- 

tonic 
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tonic philofophy, wherein he found the divinity of 
the Word eftabliihed by many arguments. Of 
the incarnation of the Word^- indeed^ he found no- 
thing. But he found it afterwards in the fcrip- 
tures, and he remained periuaded that God had 
prepared him, by this accidental information, for 
what he was to learn, when he ' fticuld ftudy the 
fcriptures, concern :ng the humiliation of the Word 
made flelh * j the reafons of which perfuafion he 
gives in the twentieth chapter. Thus you fet 
how Plato, in the wanderings of a wild imagi- 
nation, had difcovered,^ in part at leaft, one of the 
greateft myfteries of chriftianity ; and hoW God 
made ufe of this truth, which he who publifhed. it 
did not know to be fuch, for the converfion of one 
of the greateft doftors and faints of the church. 
What wonder is it that metaphyfics, the very dot- 
age of philofophy, Ihould bear witnefs to fome of 
thole truths, which may com? out of the mouths of 
babes apd fycklings ? 

SECTION XVII. 

A NOTHER caufe of t-he multiplication of extra- 
vagant opinions and fefts, in chriftianity, has 
been the arbitrary practice of giving different fenfes 
to the fame paffages of the bible. A pradlice de- 

, * Miferatus es terrain ct einerem — procurafti mihi pfr 

qtiendam homineoiy iminaiiiflimo typho turgidam, quofd^m 

platonicorum libros ex graeca lingua in latinam verfos, et ibi 

[ ' legi &c. — Non quidem his verbis, {qA hoc idem omnino multis 

. ct multiplicibus fuaderi rationibus, quod in principio era^ Ver- 

C bum, et Verbum erat apad Deuni, et Qeas erat Verbunx— in 

quos me propterea priufquam icriptuira's tuas confij4erarem, 

gre4o voluiiliinCurrere, ut imprimeretor 5cc. 
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rived from the jewilh mafters, the lyorft certainly 
that can be followed if we feek truth, and arc de- 
firous to preferve any precifion either ip fa6t or 
argument. Among the loweft artifices, that have 
been employed by thofe who feek to impofc their 
own inventions under fome other and better autho- 
rity than their own, this has been one of the loweft 
and grolTcft, tho not the leaft fuccefsful. It is in 
truth a kind of forgery, fince it fcrves to make an 
author fay what he had no intention t;o fay, or ren- 
ders ar the beft uncertain what he did intend to fay 
when he writ with the greateft clearnefs. The 
jcwifti rabbins have done by the Old, and our 
chriftian rabbins by the New and Old teftament 
both, what Peter did by his father's will in our 
friend Swift's Tale of a tub. The text was againft 
him, but by a new cc«nbination of the fame wprds, 
orfyllables, or [letters, he made it fpeak for him 
and fupport his claim. It had been well if Mar- 
tin and John, and the reft of Peter's brethren, 
for he had many more, which the hiftorian thought 
it not worth his while to mention, had ftood their 
ground like good Caraites, and had adhered to the 
text in the plain and obvious meaning of it, in- 
ftead of imitating the very men whom they have 
oppofed, and whom they laugh at. But they have 
done otherwife. They have fupported their deci- 
fions by the fame unjuftifiable means, by which the 
rabbinift Peter fupported his. Nay they have 
done more, they have admitted divers codicils, and 
have, like him, fuppofed them to be of equal au- 
thority ifixh the will, tho it is plain that the father 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks in the will, and his ftewards or other desmef- 
tics in tke cpdicils. Allow me another comj^ri-. 
fpn: it may illuftratc the folly, as the ifwffier ex- 
plains the fraud, of this pradice. The Chirtefc 
reverence much the table of Fohi^ which muft be 
nine or ten centuries older than Adam, according 
to their chronology. This table confifts of feveral 
lines, fome &orter^ fome longer, and placed in a 
certain order like that of a diagram or fcheme, 
ferving, as they ima^ne, to the defign or demon- 
fixation of the moft fublime knowledgf. The 
learned men among them have been employed fe- 
veral thoufand years in attempts to draw fome of 
this fublime knowledge out of the table. The 
way tfap^y have taken, and what other could they 
take if they had leifure enoigh to take any ? has 
b^een to make all the pofElblertranfpoIitions, and 
different combinations, of tbefe lines, in hopes of 
afiixing fome fenfe to this myftical table. The 
cojifisquence has been, that they have affixed feve- 
ral, and that they agree in none. Now tho I am 
pcrfiiaded that the accounts the Jefuits * give us of 
this table are imperfefl, and that fomething more 
than barely thcfe unequal lines, fomething hiero^ 
glyphical at leaft, belongs to it -, yet whether it b? 
fo or no, the anecdote is equally appofite to my 
purpofc : for in either cafe, the chinefc and the 
chriftian critics have been employed alike. If the 
table confifts of unintelligible lines, and it woul4 
be the fame if it confifted of unintelligible words, 
whereof Fohi has given no- clue to explain and de- 

* Scieji. Sinica* 
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termine the fenfe, the chinefe critics have been 
employed juft as reafonably, as the chriftian ex- 
pofitors of myftseries neither fully nor plainly re- 
vealed by revelation itfelf. If it be faid that the 
table^ which none but he who made it could ex- 
plain, explains itfelf, as our fcriptures do in all the 
cffential parts of them, the eomparifon holds ftill ; 
for the learned Chinefe muft have done, as the 
learned Chriftians have done, and have made myf- 
teries for fome purpofe or other where they found 
none. It is impoffible by any means, that art can 
find, to fee in the dark •, but it is eafy to contrive 
glajfles that fhall fliew the plaineft and moft uni- 
form objeft in a mift, and under various forms in 
the cleareft day. The firft is a filly, and the laft 
a knavifh attempt. I faid juft now that it was a 
kind of forgery. I do not recal my words, but 
add, that in the cafe here fuppofed the Chinefe are 
much more excufable, than the Chriftians ; for if 
the Chinefe have forged different words of Foh^ 
Chriftians have forged different words of God. 

How can we lay lefs than this to their charge,^ 
when we confider in how many different, remote^ 
and inconfiftent fenfes, fuch as deftroy one another, 
and fuch as are advanced on no authority but that 
of their own imaginations, they interpret the fame 
palTages of holy writ ? There is, according to thefe 
doftors, a grammatical, a literal or hiflorieal, an 
allegorical or figurative, an anagogical or divine, 
and a tropological or moral, fenfe. Some, or all 
qf thefe, may be applied to the fam? fentence, nay 
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to the fame word. Light, in that noble paffage 
of the book of Genefis, where it is faid, ** Let 
*• there be light, and there was light,*' fignifies 
very plainly, in the grammatical, literal, and only 
proper fenfe, the corporeal light which God creat- 
ed, and concerning which alone it was at all to 
the purpofe to fpealc in that place. But divines, 
by their arbitrary power over the fcriptures, make 
it to fignify the Mefliah allegorically, and tropo- 
logically or anagogically the inward light of 
grace, or the outward fplendor of celeftial glory. 
Thus agsiin, by virtue of the fame power, Jerufa- 
lem, which is the name of a town, has been made 
to fignify the vifion of peace, the church mili- 
tant, the. church triumphant, and the foul of a 
believer *. The fenfe of no writings, neither fa- 
cred nor profane, can be ever fixed, if they re- 
main fubjedt to fuch licentious interpretations* 
Thefe interpretations have ferved, and they could 
be intended to ferve, by the Jews, who fet, and by 
the Chriftians who followed the example, no other 
purpofe, than that of furnifliing the rabbins of 
both religions with means of giving a color of di- 
vine authority tp all their own inventions. The 
abfurdities which the former have advanced on 
fuch interpretations, feconded by thofe of their 
oral law and cabsila, and which you may find in 
our modern writers that were (killed in rabbini- 
cal learning, are innumerable, and pafs all mea- 
sure of probability -, fo that one cannot help be- 
ing aftonilhed, when fome of our chriftian divines 

• Vid. Calmet. 
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lament moft piouAy the lofs of thofe rules, ao 
corciing to which the Jews interpreted their icrip* 
tures, 9^ they fuppofe; fyr that there were any 
fuch fUted rules obferved is but fuppofition. 

It is more probable that the Jews did as the 
Chriftians have done j that they followed their fe- 
veral imaginations, or their fevcral theological, 
and even fecular interelis. This was the cafe 
^mong Jews and Chriftians both : and if it may 
be faid, which is not very clear however, that 
the latter have not fallen generally into fo many 
puerilities and palpable errors as the others, the 
rnoft uoreafoning, the moft ignorant, and the moft 
abfurd of men ; yet they have rendered theology 
more voluminous, and, with refpedt to the divine 
nature and economy, more contentious, than it 
was before. St. Austin feems to aim at a fort 
6f compofition about the interpretation of the 
fcriptures, in a letter to Marcellinus *. He 
fays, that " how good foever any reafon may ap- 
*' pear, it is falfe and deceitful if it contradifts 
^ them; and that how clearly foever we may 
think any thing deduced from them, if the 
thing be manifeftly againft reafon, we arc de* 
ceived ; it is not. the true fenfe of the paflages 
ajledged : truth and they cannot ftand in op- 
pofition." We may obferve in this place, what 
is to be obferved often in the writings of this 
faint, a gingle of words, that pretends to ftrength 
and precifion, and has neither really. 

* Ep. CXLIII- 

The 
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The firft propofition fuppdfes a cafe, that cm 
never happen among rcafonable men, who have 
received tl^e chriftia^ ravelation for genuifte af- 
ter 4 iufficient px^min^tipB of tji^e external anii 
intp^r^a} proofs. Sujc^ meq, hl^Yipg found no 
thing thai wake^ it inconfi|len5t i/jcith itjelf, i^Qf ' 
tb^t is repvgnaf^j: xp any qf tljqfe divine truths 
which reafpn a^d fhe wprlj^s pf God demoAftrate 
to thsmi, ^ill oev^r fct vip reaipn in cqntradi<3:ioif 
tp ji;, on account of t^ifigs pl^jnly taught, but 
incomprehenfible a^ tp their ipani>cr of being. 
If they 4?4> ?%ir reafou v?oqld be f alfe ar^d c^ 
ceitfi)! I t^iey wquld cp^ tp be feafofiable mm : , 
and St. Aus-yiN iays nofi^ipg to the purpofe, if 
he confounds thefe things wi(h fuch as^ iniply cpn- 
tradi^^jon •, and me^s a^ oppofitio^ ojf reafofi to 
the for.m?r ppiy. But if -wfe cpnljd fup^o^e, pr. if 
Sx. Au.st;'!,^? eqvild m?4n to fuppoj^^ tjiat they who 
foUpiv^ed the rule he \^s^ dQ.w,^ in ar\oth9r place, 
the rule pf t)eligving ftr^:, in hopes of up^iprftand- 
ing afterwards, ftiouljd difcoyet things, when they 
csup^ to examine in PJCder to underftand, that im- 
pUed coptradifliipiri, his ^onclufion would be falfe. 
f hey would, be obliged in this cafe to r^jedt 
the revelation, not thjcir reafoji •, or to fall ai; 
once into a genei^aj and pajrticuhir abfurdity : the 
general abfurdity of renouAcing |he faculties 
God had giveo. th^Oi of diftinguifhing truth 
frorn fallfeppd, good froai evii; and the parti- 
cular abfurdity pf r-enpunging, in fevor of the 
iiiternal, thajt very ruk by which, they had judg- 
ed 
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cd in favor of the external proofs of this reve- 
lation. 

The fecond propofition admits and encourages 
the very praftice we cenfure fo juftly, for which 
the faint was fo famous, and by which he contri- 
buted fo much to promote contentions in his 
own days, and to perpetuate them to ours. The 
praftice of deducing dodrines from the fcriptures, 
that are not evidently contained irt them ; for if 
they were evidently contained in them, they could 
not be faid to be deduced from them ; is admit- 
ted. It is admitted, that thefe deductions may 
be manifeftly againft reafon. Several fuch there 
were, and among them fome of his own. Reafon 
is made the judge of doftrines thus deduced ; but 
when reafon condemns any, divines, the inven- 
tor3 or fautors of them, are at liberty to evade 
die objeftions they cannot anfwer, by interpreta- 
tions of the fame paffages in fome other and new 
fenfe. Who does not fee that the diretSt tendency 
of this pradtice is exaftly the fame as the event 
has proved it to be ? It compofes and propaggtes 
a religion, feemingly under the authority of God, 
but really under that of man. The principles 
of revelation are loft in theology, or disfigured 
by it : and whilft fome men are impudent enough 
to pretend, others are filly enough to believe, 
that they adhere to the gofpel, and maintain the 
caufe of God againft infidels and heretics, when 
they do nothing better, nor more, than efpoufe 
the conceits of men, whom enthufiafm, or the 

ambitioa 
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ambition of forming fefts, or of making a great 
figure in them, has infpired. If you afk now 
what the praftice of the chriftian fathers, and of 
other divines, fliould have been, in order to pre- 
ferve the purity of faith, and to promote peace 
and charity, the anfwer is obvious, and fo evi- 
dently agreeable to right reafon, that the modefteft 
man alive might make it before an ecumenical 
council without blufhing. They fhould have ad- 
hered to the word of God : they fliould have paid 
no regard to heathen philofophy, jewifli cabala, 
the fallies of enthufiafm, or the refinements of 
human ingenuity: they ftiould have embraced, 
and held fafl: the articles of faith and dodtrine, 
that were delivered in plain terms, or in unequi- 
vocal figures : they fliould not have been dogma- 
tical where the fenfe was doubtful, nor have pre- 
fumed even to guefs where the Holy Ghoft left 
the veil of myftery undrawn. If the council 
fliould decree that this anfwer was erroneous, 
and that the fyftem of chriftianity would have 
been incomplete and infufiicient without thefe ad- 
ventitious helps, let us make no fcruple of faying 
that the council would decree blafphemoufly, as 
more councils than one have done, fince they 
would decree that infinite wifdom had not pro- 
portioned means to ends, or that the ends of infi- 
nite wifdom were mor^ or other than the gofpel of 
Christ afligns. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

n^Hfi uticeftainty of that precaricas ttadition, 
ivhbfe authofitjr has been fb rtiagnified; may 
be fet doWii aS a third c^iife of the mulripticatibn of 
dodtrihes and lefts in thfe chriftiari dhui'ch'. "the 
tt-uth of fafts, however notoribii^, ahd even of 
thofe that men hkve the le^ft intertft or temjita- 
tion to falfify, is trufted v6ry unfafely td tradi- 
tion. Hbw much more Uhfkft' rtiuft this corivey- 
ahce be, when it is that erf opiriions itid doc- 
trines ifit'ridate, artd therefore eallly mirtkkeri ; 
difputed of difplttable, and th^re&re indtlftriotifly 
tfiifreprefented ? BARPtoW, ill his Expofiti6n oft 
the creed, takes aWay this great foundation of 
theology ; fcif thb he aiftrts that therfe art propet 
ajfd fufiicieht ntearts' to difcerri ' thfc genuinfe doc- 
tMn& and diftates of chfiftianity, yet h^ 16aVes ui 
ill elFeft* nbn6 but the Writings of the evange- 
lifts, ahd the epiftles of two bf thi^ee apoftles who 
had beeii difciples. According' tb hint aiftd tb 
right reafon, the firff and beff Wdy of pfefe'rvirig 
dofttines is tb preferve tKcm in the wf itfh'gS of 
the authors of^ them; thb even this cannot \y6 
deemed abfblutely fecufe. It is far from being 
certain that genuine peripatelicifm is every' wher^ 
plainly read in the writings of Aristotle' a4 
they are come down to us : and if Pythagoras 
and Socrates had writ, or if the works of Zeno^ 
were extant, we (hould be beft affured, better 
thaa any other way, what their philofophies 

were 5 
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were j b\it ftill not without fome poffibiiity of 
error. Another way of prefcrving doftrines is 
to preferve them in the writings of difciples that 
immediately, ftceived them irom the authors; 
Thus the writings of Plato and Xbnophon tell 
us, with a good degree of certainty, what So- 
crates taught : and yet thefe writings give very 
difFerent and contradictory accounts of the fo* 
cratic philofophy^ The next way th^ BarroW 
. mentions is the prefervation of doftrirtes in the 
writings of- thofe who Wf it at larger difhtnces of 
time, as thofe of the Stoics were preferved in the 
writings of CiciRO^ Sbneca, and Epictetus; 
This way he aHows to be more imperfeft than the 
former, becaufe every waiter is &pt td mifappre- 
helid and mifrcprefenc ; to do fotflewhat- mong 
' than tranferibe; to conithcnt and deicanft; to 
ad<^rn and^ fet out, to confirm or confute the 
doftrine they relate, in order thereto reprefehting 
it with 'advantage to their purpdfe Tter laft' way 
is^ that'of oral tradition, the moft liable to defe6t 
artd corruption of any, according td ttAi judicious 
Gtpofitor: Men do » as before, and in this cafe 
with greater advantage^ '• actommodate^ doftrines 
to their own prejudices, inclinations, ahd de- 
6p\s: The farther fuch tradition departs from 
the original fpring, the more fubjeft it is to 
** contraft fuch* alteratior» and impurities. Eve- 
*' ry^do6lrmc, thus propagated, is like a ftream 
**^ at the head, fmall- and narrow, but clear and 
"-pure. Proceedings oni it grows larger and 
^ fouler. So tradition fwells, by taking in what 

*« oblique 
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♦^ ob^iqae chanek of private fancy and pragma^ 
;*' tical invention difcharge into it ; and, by re- 
^' ceiving tin6ture from particular . inclination or 
*' politic defign, it grows muddy and feculent/*^ 



The genuine dodtrines, and dictates of chrifti* 
anity have not been conveyed to us by the firft 
of thefe four ways ; for the faviour publifhed his 
gofpel by preaching, and by occafional difcourfes, 
and not by writing. But they have been pre- 
ferved by the fecond ; for two, of the four evan- 
gelifts had been difciples from, the firft, and wit- 
nefles, not only of all that had paffed during his 
miflion, but of his refurreftion. They had, there- 
fore, received immediately from the author the 
doftrines they publifhed in his name. Who the 
other two wf:re, it is impoflible to fay with TuiEci- 
ent affurance amidft the fabulous or little au- 
thentic reports of ecclefiaftical writers. But if 
Mark was the convert, the fcholar, and the ama- 
nuenfis of Peter, his teftimony comes nearer to 
that required ynder this head, fince Peter was a 
difciple, one of the twelve, than the teftimony 
of Luke, who belonged in all thefe relations to 
Paul ; fince Paul was no difciple, neither one of 
the twelve, nor one of the feventy 5 had received 
nothing immediately from Christ ; nor had any 
apoftolical commifTion, except that which he affumes 
in the Afts of the apoftles written by Luke, and 
dictated, probably, by himielf. I fay probably,, 
becaufe it is poffible Luke might have been an 

eye 
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eye and ear wkncifes of part of all he relates in the 
Afts, as St. Jerom obferves ; tho he could be no 
more than an hearfay witnefs of what he relates 
in the Gofpel, fince he owns, in the beginning 
of it, that he writ, like many others, what he had 
been toldi 

When div-iftes urge, on this occafion, that the 
differences between Matthew and Mark, as 
well as others, are accounted for, and an entire 
harmony of the Gofpels is eftablilhed, by critics, 
Jo that they all confirm one another •, infidels, I 
' '»know will cavil, and fomctimes plaufibly, againft 
many things that muil be alTumed to make this 
harmony appeal*, and to reconcile thefe differences. 
When it is urged again, that the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoft and an immediate infpiration^ being be- 
llowed on all the difcipks in an eminent manner 
and alike, they arc all to be ellecmed wimefles 
alike; and they all received the doftrines ot 
chriflianity immediately from God, the author of 
it, tho not by the mouth of the: faviour whilft he 
was in. the flefh ; I know too, that the fame men 
>^ill not, remain without a reply. For inftance, 
they will infift that all this, if allowed, will prove , 
nothing in favoi* of Mark nor Luke, nor even 
Paul himfelf, who were neither of the twelve 
nor of; the feventyr after which they; will add 
perhaps ex abundantia, that, none of thefe 
three having been dcfigned by God to ftand in 
the place, of that difciple who had betrayed Jesus„ 
and" to fill up the number of the apoftles, Mat- 
Voi, III. B thiaj 
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THiAs alone, with the eleven, could pafs in any 
fenfe for one of thofe difciples who had received 
the doftrines of chriftianity immediately from 
the author of diem •, tho the feventy might be, 
as it is faid they we^e, appointed to be witneffes 
of the refurredtion. Erasmus, in the firft chapi- 
ter of his Paraphrafe on the Afts, makes Christ 
fay to all the difciples, that the Holy Spirit, which 
he had breathed upon them, and which he pro* 
mifed (hould defcend upon them from above, 
wouki not only reed to their minds all he had 
taught them, but fuggeft likewifc to them what- 
ever elfc it might become necelTary for them to 
know. But the cavillers of whom we Ipeak 
will urge that thefe words were added by Eras- 
mus , for reafons very obvious, and are not con- 
tained in the text i nor is even the ienle of them 
implied fo far, as to authorife the difciples, and 
much lefs any that were not x)f their number, to 
add any thing to the conditions of falvadon> that 
Christ himfelf had impofed. Such cavils will 
be raifed, I fay : but they will deferve to have 
little weight as long, as it is out of difpute that we 
Jliave in >our hands the Gofpels of * Matthew and 

John, who give themfelvcs to us for eye-witnefles 
of all that Christ did, and of all that happened 
to him, and ear-witnefles at the fame thne <rf all 
the doftrines he taught. Two chanels were as 
fufficient as four to convey thefe dodtrines to the 

* N. B. I %)eak of both alike, tho I am not ignwant of 
what has been faid that might weaken theaathoiity of Mat- 
thew's <}ofpeL 

world. 



WQ^ld, md %q preferve ^herr\ in . theiif 9i:igmal ^- 
t\^. Jhp ^n^tler tdp^in ^hich. ttipfc evangef, 
lifts recorded thetUj^ was . much better adapted tcj^ 
this purpofe, than that of Plato^. oi( even of X^^- . 
KQpHON^ to prefcrve the doftrin^ of Socrates,i 
The. evaiigelifts did not content thcmfelvq^ ^o 
g;iye a general account of the doftrines o^ Ch^isj 
in their own words^ npr prefume, ;n feigned dia- 
logues^ to make him deliver thieir qpinioils in ]ii«^ 
bwn name^ and as his own doftrincs : they re- 
Gpfded hi§ doftr^ncs particul^lv 3, they recorc)(Bd 
then> io the very, words ia which lie ta\jght theqi *, 
and they were careful to mention the feveral oc- 
Gufipns on which hf delivere<i^ them tp his dif^i- 
pies or others. If therefore Plato and Xsno<- 
PHQU tell, us, with . a good dpg^res of q^rta^Qf, 
\yl>4t SpcRi^T?s taught the tW(^ eyai^eljlls i^eqi 
19 tell U5, with mych mg^e, wjji^^ the f^yipur 
taught, and cpmmand^d ther^ to t^i^fb- l^ % 
lYord, WP m^y t^j^ qn theie grwnd^i^ ^ha^t the 
genuine doftrin,es pf chrifti^jty have ^a^tx ju-s- 
ff rved much better, tl\gn tho^e p^ l\eatl\en phi\pfp- 
p^y, in the fecpnd ^ay of preijcrYine dofltrines^ 
tho they Ji^ve not l^een pxelerved io tn? firft and 
bcft, a$ fame of tlje pfhers have be?n> . 

Tm third and fo^urth ways Qi^ lirefe^ipg dec- 
lines, which ^ARROw mentions,^ hsive fo near 
^ relatjp^^ thaj thjpy may be thrown into one-. 
TJjey i^Jiq (^ecide about doftrines, or who wri^f 
B^\it them^ at great diftanccs of time from the . 
%ft difcij)les, are more eafily icRppf^jl upcir^ by. 

B a tradi- 
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traditions, and can more eafily impofe them on 
others. Both thefe things fell out : and no cafe 
can be well fuppofed, wherein the truth of faft, or 
the purity of doArine, was fo liable to bccorrupt^* 
cd, or was in faft fo much, or fo foon corrupted, 
as in the propagation of chriftiahity. The mixed 
crowd of Jews and heathens that embraced it , and 
the very manner of propagating it, rendered this 
cbrruption unavoidable. 

The Jews had begun long before this time 
to corrupt their own religion. They had bor- 
rowed many fuperftitious opinions from Egypt, 
and the eaftern nations : and pythagorean and 
platonic metaphyfics, which they had enter- 
tained after they became acquainted with the 
Greeks, and lived under the domination of the 
Seleucidae and the Ptolemies, were imported 
both by them, and the heathen converts, into chrif- 
tianity ; by the hellenift Jews more than by thofe 
of Paleftine, and by the heathen more than by 
either. Chriftianity began in Judaea ; it derived 
It's authority and it's proofs from the jewilh- 
fCriptures, the authenticity and divinity of which 
it every whcrfc fuppofes. The author of it was a 
Jew : and as the religion he inftituted tended not 
direftly to deftroy judaifm, fo the chriftian church 
at Jerufalem conformed long, as Christ himfelf 
h^d done conftantly, to the ancient religion. On 
all thefe accounts, the jewifh converts might re- 
gard chriftianity as a branch of judaifm, and take 
the fame liberties of retrenching, of adding, of 

altering. 
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altering, with one, as had been taken with th^ 
other. They had acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Mefllah foretold by their prophets. In this,- they 
liad gone beyond the Pharifees, who rejefted hiin; 
as the Pharifees had gone, in receiving all the 
books of the Old teftament, beyond the Sadducees, 
who received .the Pcnuteuch, and rejefted all the 
others. The Pharifees had added an oral to the 
written law. They believed the refurredlion qf 
the dead, the inamortality of the foul, future re* 
wards and punilhments, the metempfychofis, and 
other doftrines utterly unknown to Moses -, which 
they accommodated fome how or other to his law. 
They made up a new fyftem of theology by 
fuch accommodations of the law to their tradi- 
tions and their philofophy. Why Ihould not the 
chriftian Jews we fpeak of make up a new fyftem, 
likewife,^ by blending all thefe and chriftianity 
leather, aa they could beft reconcile them ? 
The example of Philo, who did not profefs 
chriftianity indeed, but who found means to make 
the platonic opinions of the deity, and thqfe of 
MosES agree, might encourage them in the at- 
tempt, . . ^ 

MtJCH in the fame manner the pagan converts 
might, and certainly did proceed. They found a 
great anology between the mofl fublime and im- 
portant doftrines of chriftianity,. and thofe whicjh 
fbme of their philofophers had taught : arid they 
might eafily be led from hence to think that a 
famenefs of dodrine denoted a famenefs of a«- 

B 3 thotity. 



xHoirty. TWs will appear: the niotfe ttro&ible, if 
^e 'cbnfider that not only ibme liei'rtics, bdi fe^ 
Veral cf the mdft orthodox fathers, belicviEfd dil 
ihdfc TO t>e Hluminated from above, who jiwi- 
fied *Ac5r tmnds, feparated their (b^fe *5 -mulh «s 
jfcfflitrle f roito theh- bodfes, 'atid died tins philoift^ 
^hica:! Aeatfh in order to arrive at H phifofopJiicai 
Itgcrieration, according to tht "notions that trfe- 
t^I*yfical wthtrfmfm ^xad effiafblHhed ♦ Thtig; 
Justin the martyr maikes Caprist to have hbeh 
T^fioWn, in fome fort, to Socrates f. Jt could 
Wy^: t)e oAemife. The fcul of Soc^at^s wfts 't 
ptirifiedfctfl, and Christ the JRuminating Word. 
<St, AirsTiw was much 'of the fiune mrnd, and fays 
Iktle fcffs thkn Jvstin *of \Kfs phflafoplier. 

r 

The %ddSic Teft, which !Pot a-wo funded about 
^ts time A Alexandria, might give farther oc^ 
•cafidn to tSie "heathen converts to torrupt thrMli- 
antty. Ttis kGt prbfeflcid a detachment frorti all 
fcfts, In^tfre^rchbf triith; they were 

^* 'Nutlius addifti jurare in Vei^ba magiftri/* 

They delivered themlelves ffom tlie chains of 
philofophical bigotry. They mig|it hold, fome to 
one, and fome to another fyftem of philofopKy in 
the 'main, ^ their different judgmchts or preju- 
dices inclined them -^ t)ut they aflerted the rea- 
fonable liberty of embracing truth wherever they 
found it, and ^frhhout any reeard to the tenets 

*• Pl^ato, Tl»ut. J^mb. ct sflibi. Liberatio a coi^oir cc- 
jebrUtiiTima mors eft philorctphica. ^ , 

'■ \ Apol. i. ' ' 
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WM of thd^ fed towards which they leaned the 
ofteneft and the moil. Sotion paired for a Stoic, 
and his (cholar Sen£.ca profefled himfelf fuch ^. 
Yet Sotion wa» fond of py thagorcan doftrine^, 
md Sbheca y made no fcruple of borrowing from 
Epigurvs^ P{.otinus was a platonician, and yet 
he adc^ied do^rines, fuch, we may prefume, 
eipeciaUy, $s were fubdle and myfterious, both 
from the Stoics and the Peripatetics. Clemekt * 
was a Chriftian, who taught chriftlanity by his 
public leiTons at Alexandria, and who defended 
it by his writii^gs \ and yet he approved this man- 
lier of philofophi|iBg : we may conclude toO 
that it was the method of that fchool. Ammoni- 
ufi was the preceptor of Plotinus and Origen. 
Plotinvs dcferted chriftianity; and bred up an 
inveterate enemy to it ia Porphyry ;. or if he 
(Tondnued a Chriilian tp the laft, as Eusjspurs 
fays fomewhere that he did, for no better reaibn 
perhaps, than to keep a nanie of fo great renown 
in the chriftian catalogue, he drefled up his Chrif- 
tian with fo much pag^n theology, that he 
might pafs for a profdSor of either. Origek^ 
on die other hand, who had heard Cl^Ment, as 
well as Ami^onius, was fuch a zealous Chriftian^ 
that he afpired to fuffer martyrdom, like his fa-^ 
ther, and did aft^ually execute one fort,, that, of 
caftration, on himfelf; by which liowever he avoid- 
ed another, that of temptation. Origeh figna^ 
|iied himfelf in the eclectic method. Hia w^doi 
iimagination carried him into allegof ica^ ^od ca^ 

§ S^NBc. ep. LYiii. n SsNEcpaiCm. * Strom. 1. L 

B 4 baliilical 
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baliftical interpretations of the fcriptqrcs-, andhia 
immenfe reading furnifhed him with a multitude 
of notions borrowed from pagan theology. Ma- 
ny of thefe he introduced int;o chriftianity : and 
his book of principles was a repertory of the moft 
extravagant opinions j heretical too they were 
declared by men lefs learned, lefs zealous per- 
haps, but certainly more politic, and more cir- 
cumfped in obferving (he courfe that orthodoxy 
took, than himfelf, * 

From what has been faid it is evident that 
fuch a motley crowd of Jews and heathens, as 
the firft converts to chriftianity were, could not 
fail to mix a leaven of judaic and heathen theology 
into the chriftian fyftem, and thereby to fwell, to 
perplex, and ferment it. Had they kept clofely 
to what the faviour taught, all this had been 
avoided : and, fuppofing chriftianity to have been, 
pprely an human invention, it had been the moft 
amiable and the moft ufeful invention, that was 

^ ' ..1 ■ . . f • ■ 

ever impofed on mankind for their good. But 
the extenfions of it, and the engraftments that 
were made on this divine ftock, bv mere human 
philofophy, and by religious prejudices, already 
entertained, produced a fyftem, or rather caufe^ 
divert - iyftcms to grow up, of fantaftical theo* 
ogy. Chriftianity,^ a? it came out of the hands of 
(3fod, if I may ufe the eafprcflion, was a moft fim- 
pic and intelligible rule of belief, wprlhip, and 
(n^nners i^ whi^h is the true notion of a religion, 
As fpon 3^ men prefumcd to add any thing o^ 

their. 
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their pwn to it, the human a^oy cprnipted thff 
(liyine ma^^ and it b^eame an objeA of vain, ip- 
trica^e, and con^entioiiis fcience. Such it contir 
fiued to be ; aed the very manner, in which truth 
was propagated, fcrycd \q eftabliih error. 

The do^rines of chriftianity, and the fads that 
proved the divinity of it, were publifhed by dif- 
f ourfe^ not by writing. Christ preached; ^e 
was the greatcft of preachers, apd he fent his dif? 
ciplcs out to preach *• They purfued their mif- 
iiqn thcppgh ^Spxent countries ; and 9s faft a$ 
they formed a church in pne, they haftened to 
another, ^t leaft this was the praiffcice of St. 
Paul, wip fcattered about more ipiritual feed 
than 4U the reft, jind more widely. Peter was 
a very itineraiit ^lilHonary top, if we give credit 
to £us£Biys, ^hich I do very feldom. This 
IPrriter makes him travel oy^r a great part of Afia 
minqr, fmd ^y^n t^ xi\t pec^le of Poptus y be* 
caufe heipeaks of thefe nations, tho not of his 
preaching to them, in his firit^epiftle. It is much 
more likely that \\p cptitinued in Paleftine and 
the neighbourhood, and that he never went 
^en to Rome, whither you- pretended catholics 
fend him, th^tt you may impofe, as you have 
done withoi^it proof an4 ag^nft common fenfe, 
the e^lefiaftical tyranny of the .bifliops of that 
^ee, his fuppo&d fucceiTors, on the chriftian world. 
^Au^ indeed w;as a great traveller, as I have faid. 



' \iK 



* Sumnius iUe ccdefiaftes.— Verbom eC Sermo Dei. Eras. 
Pe r^t, ^QQCiOQ, 
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iibvil!^ Atone fiiDm pfaM to place ulm6ft continu* 
ally duritig the gt«ateft pan 5f the time that pafibd 
between hi& baptifin and hi& death ; that is^ ac-» 
et^ing m die calculation of Erasmus^ thirty fina 
years. He iwent over the countries^ wheit PBtsii 
taught^ more than once. He had been in Arabia 
before. He vifitcd Greece Mid moft of the iHands. 
He penetrated beyond Thracia and Macedonia in* 
to IHyria. He returned into Paleftine, and wa^ 
fettt in chains from thence to Rome. 

Htow thefe tii9b apoftks preached, for of the 
ted vrt have no need to fpeak; and fhould have 
little t6 fay, maybe feen \ff their public dilcourfea 
ttcordcd in the Afts, and might be guefled by 
the ftyte and matter df th«r epilfcles, l^o Ihew 
how they futceeded in their miiiolte, ttfte exahK 
pie will be ifefficient. Paul had piieached «gh*» 
teen months tr two years at Corinth^ ahd had 
fettled a chorch theit. The Corinthiahs did not 
rehotmcc chtiftianity as foon as he had left them \ 
but they Corrupted it hib^ ih opinion and prafticfe, 
and fifH back into all theit former habits of vice 
imd debauchery. It wtAs^ on this oCcafion, that 
the apfeftle writ his two epiftles t6 the Corinthi:- 
aiis, alrtd in them ^e fee thfe Articular errors and 
ebufesthat We^ g!W5Wti in k ihf&n time to a great 
head in Adt cfty. Among thcfe it is to our pre- 
fctit f)trtpofe to merttion fome. The taint of hea- 
then ^hilofophy miiained updn them; and they 
had contrafted a gnoftical contempt for the fim- 
plicity of the gofpel, and of evangelical teachers. 

Falfe 



Falfe »pdim frfttti JvO^ had introduced fit- 
l^erftit^ «pft)iohs iiid ^pf^mij apd had per- 
{Ri^^^em ti^ ri%^^ tb^ hw oiF Moses as ntedfr 
-!fkiy %6 1* dfefeirtfd i(ri«i thitt of CwfitrsT. Tft*^ 
•fMite^^ ^ijd <iifie(Sted^pre4exniii^ 

,fl^(ri)t^itag^ tkib 4igk^ity tliey afmbed to kfaoTe 

tdClBf^AOiV^oP^'^^* f^dtefe^ and for many 
^cM^lfi^, thtf ait f^et«ty rc^ioiM in the M: 
iif ^he %w6 e|Mftles I h<we mawiotifcd : and tho St, 
■Pkvi fyia^ fa^fiied ih ^dl^G«id fpSth their fob- 
^flkm and am^lftient^ V^^ ^ it certain that che 

tfifc chutch *t CMftifh^ ^<*i ift c^hem JlEitoif * 
^Ts^ ^e^ye«r^^^ time tte remanis 

of them i^peai^ i^^ AoariK f, 

taking notice in particular of the fuperftitious 
yraihiiigs of thr fect» Jan^eiics that the church of 
Christ wa$ fubjeded to more than judaical fer- 
yitcidie xnid^ tlie load of extemalubfervtocds; ^ 
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It -was cpfy t<x intermiiiy is f his ^manner of pro- 
ftruitgating At fgc^lj m fi^ifjr |>IuJo&{4iical ai^d 
pkarifaidil <oMimri a» i|he.p^«idicefi or puipo&s 
6f the i^v^erM pi'eaibhfi^ <)f k )sequired ; and when 
dKy^ti^e Mfece WeU fn^i^d itogc^r., ajs tradition 
taridd 'ihslSb of one ibit, ^t multiplied thofe of 
ai%C)ther^ pkiMic v^r itings a()d ^cckfiaftical autha- 
rky vfcve addipd to intfeafe and petpetuate the 
bmfuSmi in whkh chriftianity was. d^ivered 

? Vraefat. u^^ lib. Com. in ^p. adGalatas. 
^^J).ad"jAKUAiituM: "' - -. 
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down to poft^ity, and in whtQh it centimes evw 
iit this day; a ftate nqc to be quite paralleled by 
that o£ any other religion, as I believe ) neither by 
the mahometan, however divided, nor by that of 
Fob, into how^ inwy feds foever it has been 
broken among the eaftern nations. But we muft 
not imagine that the diverfity. of fefts, iand the 
oppofition andconfulionof do^rines, which were 
principal, were ible caufes of the uncertainty of 
the traditions of the primitive churcl^ or wcrt 
caufed folely by the manner of promulgating 
chriftianity. Other qaqfes. of this divifM>n and 
confufion exifted and cpAcrurred, either mediately 
through them, or by their own imrtiediate e^fts, 
to corrupt tradition, and hinder the chriitian fyften\ 
from acquiring any ai^arance of confiftency; 

• ' ' s ' • ■ 

SECTION XIX, 

rpO colleft inilances of all the extravaganciea 
which were broached at that time, which al- 
moft choaked the tenderfhoots of chriftianity, and 
which grew up with thcto, like weeds among the 
corn, would be endlefs and needlefs both. I wiU 
recal one alone of the enthufiafm that prevailed, 
and of the impudence with which fome men im- 
pofed on the fimplicity of Others, We find it in 
Paul's fecond epiftle to the Corinthiaos. The 
efFeft of his firft, whatever that was, encouraged 
him to write in this more plainly and more bitterly 
againil the falfe teachers, and more highly in praife 
of himfelf, his authprity, and his merit^^ whiclj he 

fcruplesi 
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fcruples not to prefer to thar of all the other apo-^ 
ftles. On this occafion it appeals that the falfe ■ 
teachers had the fftjnt to affure, and to make the 
firft chriftian converts believe, that they had an 
immediate communication . with ccleftial beings. 
This gave them an air of fuperidrity to Which St. 
Paul thought it not proper to fubmit, a<! indeed 
it was not, fince that would have been to fubmit 
his authority to theirs, and the gofpiel he taught 
to the gofpels they taught. The leaft he could do, 
and it is obfervable that his modcfty would allow 
him to do no more, was to oppofe his own rap- 
tures and vifions to thofe which thcfe men pre- 
tended to have, and to declare that he too had 
beenrapt up into the third heaven, eithef in body, 
or fpirk, where he had learned things incompre- 

henfible and ineffable, 

- 

^ What has teen faid very lummarily may ferve, 
however, to fhew that it was not polfible, tra-\ 
ditions derived from the firft, and through the 
moft early ages of chriftianity, -fhould convey 
either fadls or dpdrines down with a due authen- 
ticity andprecifionj unlefs a continued rniracle had 
iubfifted to alter the nature of things, and to pro- 
duce effefts repugnant to their caiifes. But there, 
remain fome circumftahces ftill, which deferve to 
be mentioned. It has been obferved already that 
the foridneis of the firft' Chriflians for' pagan theo- 
logy carried then! not only to borrow from it, but 
to forge books under the.iiafms-of fuch as had 
been famous divine in- -the eaft, in Egypt, and 

elfewhere. 



clfcwhere* Evcft this did nqt cpnte^i; thcfli. Th^ 

not onjjy introduced, ^\^\^ «q9ai 9hAir4^y w^ 
f^liboodt thef? authqritiea to confirp^ the inpft 
fublime n^lterips of chriftjanity, and tq teach mpn 
the ly^y tq jfalvatiot^ *, b^Jt they compofed a m\tl- 
titude of different gofpels, qot lefs, I Wieve, than 
forty, to give t^e authority of ^ diWnq origin^^ to. 
aU thp fabulous traditions^ (uperftitious pra6tice;5^ 
and cxtravfigant dodrincs, which were j^dopted,, ot 
invented by ihc different fefts^ TI^us the Gnoftics 
hgd their goCpei ; the JVf^cionites had theira ^ the 
Vakntinians l^ad their$, and ^en Jy P4^s I^p ario t . 
had \x\% f. Apqcalypfes, or bOQk§ of rcvel^itiqns^ 
wq-f not fo npn^^rous % but of thefe too there were 
fevera^. On^ of thefe particulafly^ the apocalypfe 
of St. PAxrt, I ppuld almoft w^h th^t Wje l^ad^ 
fince it pretended to relate the ine^abk things h^^ 
faw in the third heaven. But it is loft as well as 

others : and if (hat wlii^h we have under t|ie name 
of St. jfqHi^ had been lo^^ lil^ewife^ there might 
havp been fpme qiadmen the fewer^ J^id chriftianity , 
would not t^y^ fu^ered ^ i;n\icL 

Tmeue was another pra^Stice in the primitive 
church, which may find j|& plaoe properly enough 
here, becaufe it ferved to cqrrupt the traditions 
qf the chy rch, and to<. fill the ecf:lefiaftical annals 
with lying legends jtho k did not corrupt the 
do^rines of cl^iftianity fp difeftly ^ the ot{^rs« 
Th^ prai£lif:e \ mea^ is that of writing pioi|s rq^^ 

^ Via ad IkkKem^indicata* 
^ t Cjri? apw. ^oy. ^fjbup. of fAB/^iCJgs. 

mances4 
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manccsi, under the pretence of vntifi^ die livfs of 
iaints, ?u>4 the. deaths of martyrs. This pra^i(:c 
ffcw lb frequent, find tb^ roff^afices w^x^ held i^ 
fuch efteep^ that a certain ecclellaftic of the fi^eei^ 
church, one Metaphrastus *, I think, pul?iftihke4 
a treaf iie of criticifcn on the. f^^i^t ^nd laid dqiy^ 
rules for the compofition of th^m. Chriftian hi||o* 
rians, like thofc of Gr^ce ybfi wrote ^ftpr the eai;- 
pcdition of Ai-wcAiifPEfi^ ipi^iOfd they could n^r 
veradd too much of thf , inarvellous (q iq xwf^j 
fxiarvellous event^^ T^ir r^?4crs feemed To be cf 
the fapic mind : an^ Hift^ry became rom^ce in 
order to pkaie* T^^i^ hiftories top of faints ^nd 
iparfyrs were p^J^egyri??, as well a^ romances, ^nd 
had the fame e(Fe^ thftt JvhtY ^cribps fo^ewhei=^ 
;p the ftia?raj pr^tions of the Romans, yfhkU qovt 
rupted.tradifiqn firft, 1^4 hiftory afterw^^s, ^elj 
ipigjht ?hfy h^ve this eflfeft, when they were autbo; 
rifc^ by the greatcft w^ ^^ adpijrcd fathprs' pf 
die church; whep. fuch a rpan. as St, Aus.tin, foy 
inftance, read fijch legends in the pulpit tp his cp|i- 
gr^sdon, and kept and pqblifhed accounts of ipi«- 
racles wrought by the relics of faints and martyrs. 
Since the pfeachers propagai^^d tbefe idle tales, it 
is not wonderful thftf f he he^er^ belipved them^ 
and that pioys lying becgme the voice of traidtion, 
in ages when any thing might be imppfed on 
chriilian auditories, and that which was leaft un- 
^^ood w^ n¥>ft admixpd in tbem» ^cfordin^ to 
the diji^er igiviBp pf th^^ ^dfs by St (j^sppay 
9f Na^ifiu^ufn in <a. very rem^k^ble afiecdope r^r 

* Vid. B A I L B tt'& Fiff* to ^e Lfrts of the faints. 

lated 
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lated by St. Jerom *, But thefc romances had 
an effcft ftiil worfe ; for they iritroduccfd into 
chriftianity a fort of polytheiftri arid idolatry, too 
nearly akin to heathenifin. Let riot your zeal for 
the honor of faints," martyrs^ and corifeflbrs make 
you diink the expreffion too hard. I can quote 
you one much iiiore hard from EitAsxiirs^ for 
whom you profefs the fame veneration that t hare. 
In the preface to de Marc a, before his Paraphrafe 
on St. Paul's epiftles to the Corinthians, after fay- 
ing thkt " this apoftle did not fuifer ariy mortal to 
^* be cried or preached up^ nor the praife of the 
** gofpel to be transferred to men,** he adds, 
** nunc quidem, velut antiquato Christo, novum 
** idololatriae genus invehunt, ex hominibus, ut 
•* ita loqtiar, deos facientes.'* The church, your 
church I mean, has afcribed divinity little if at aU 
better, than the heathen did. Some of your faints, 
tho they were not public debauchees, were very ill 
men : and if you confult Cyprian, whofe autho- 
rity is fo much rcfpefted, and for the fame reafon, 
by the chriftian clergy of every fedt, you will find 
that they who fufffered as confeflbrs were very often 
men of the moft profligate morals. If they were 
fuch after their fufFerings, there is room ta believe 
that fome of the martyrs were fuch before they 
fufiered, and when they fufiercd. 

No monuments can be more uncertain^ none 
more precarious, than thofe of chriftian tradition. 
Othpr traditions grow more and more fo by time. 

• Ep. adNiPOTiAif. 

Thefc 
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Thfifc Were never more fo than at firft. . Affc your* 
acquaintance doftor WaterlAnd, whether he has. 
founfd the tradition of the three firft ages of. thcS 
church dire<St, clear^ and uniform in fupportof the. 
cpnfubftantiaiity of the Son with the Father ; which 
is a do<5krine that he defends moft ftrehuoufly. He ; 
will aflure you that he has found it to be fo^ {ie . 
will not be able, however, to prove it any more, 
than bifliop Bull has done^ after all his boafts of 
the unanimity of the fathejrs,. and even with the 
help of forced conftru6tions, and iridireft proofs^ 
As little will he. or any other divine be able to de- 
fend j on this authority, feveral doftrines^ that they^. 
hold, or to juftify themfelves for not holding fc-« : 
Veral that they rejcft. Even your divines, who 
l^y fo much -ftrcfs on tradition, arepkafed to aban- 
don it, as well as ours^ in cales wherein it feems to - 
carry the greateft^ authority, becaufe it is imme- 
diately derived from the apoftl^^ -Thus, I be- 
lieve, that abftinence from blood, which was en- 
joined as much as abftinence from fornication by 
the apoftles in a folemn council, is at this time re- 
quired by no do6kor, except doftor Dexanvw 
Thus again there are, I fuppofe^' very few millen- 
narians left, if even Mr. Whistom be ftill of the ^ 
fame opinion, tho the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and twenty is paft, and the^ millenniumi 
hot begun. In ftiort, by partial traditions they 
can prove of difprove any thing j by univcrfal 
traditions almoft nothing. This very doftrine of 
.% millennium was oppofed at the clofe of the fe- 
Vofc. III. C cond 
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cond century ^ : and a certain prkft^ one CAitrs^ 
who believed that the apocalypie afcribcd to Sb 
John was writ by Cerinthus, afcribed this ©pi- 
nion not to the evangelift, )Mt €o the heretic. 
JiBROM, Austin, Gregory the great, or the faint 
as he ia called with kis reafon, and divines nmjch 
mose naodern than thefe, have interpivted the paf« 
fage^ of the apocalypfe, that eftablifli the millen- 
niuni) m another ienle : and a man, who fhould 
profeft to expefl it at this day, or to believe the 
dodtijnf, would be treated as a vUionary. But 
yet we nmft, I think, receive this tradition^ fo ge- 
nerally rejofted ; or reje£^ all traditions, even thofe 
as generally received. 

Let me fay fomething more, which occurs t» 
mo <m the lubjeA of the millennium. Ii^E»A£tr9 
is^ a father much quo^ and much reipedkcd. 
Irenaevs had feen Papias and Polycarp, and 
was bimfelf a difciple of the difciples of St. John. 
All-thele were miUennarians : and thus the firft aur 
thors of apoftolical traditions taught this dodh'ine 
asapdIolicaL Justin the martyr, and Tertul- 
LI an, were milJenBarians likewife. Justik was 
the firft fether, I believe, who took notice of the 
apocalypfe, afcribed it to St. John, and founded 
hh beli^ of the milknmum upon it^ in the dia-^ 
lo'gue with Tryphon. Tertullian goes, far- 
ther. He maintains the apocalypfe againft the 
Marciopites j amd affirms that the new Jerufalem, 
to be bujk by the hand> of God,, and to dcfcen<^. 

* £v5B&. HiH^^ccIeC UK lii. 
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from heaven, was known to EzekieLj Artd tad 
been feen bjr the a^oftle St. John ; nayj that th^l 
fjlan^ .or rtiodei of it, had been feeft iii hh tlvM 
fufpended in the air forty days together, that i8 
might be known again, ^hen it ftiould afttiafty 
ckift cm tlie earth* Let it mt be faid that I- infiil 
on the atrthorities of a ^eak man, isind (if* a mad^ 
man. I might do fo, ih this cafe,- with 'as good 
|-eafen,as^ divines have for infifting oh- them in fi 
tnany others. But the point I infift upon ii this* 
Th^ <Jo6trine of the n\iiicnni\im was an apoftolical 
tiodrine, and taught as fik:h by the itnttiediate 
fiicc^fibfsof fhfeapoftks. . It \<ras oppBfed, indeed; 
fitKt t*t) centuries afterwards, by an obfeufe prieft^ 
who denied it td be the doftrine of St. Jom/^ be* 
taufe he denied St. Johw to be the aUSior of the 
apbc'alypfe* But the do<arine was founded on ori- 
ginal tradition, as well as on the apocaly^ffe • and 
therefore, whatever interpretations were rnade df 
fliefe revelatioha in iftci*-times, the tradition w^a* 
too frefti to be (Haken. What fhall we fay rioW ? 
Were the traditions concerning the millennium of 
doubtful authority in the firft ages of the church ? 
In that cafe, tradition is no rule at all. Were tliey 
wniform^? Hov^ comes this do6trinc to be exploded? 

The third- And fourth ways, that is the two 
wtwft, qA preferving doArineis, which Barro# 
mentions, have fo near a relation to one another, 
^2St one is the neeeffary confequence of fShe other. 
They, wha decide about difputaWe and difputcd 
fafts or doftrines, at great diftai^ces of time, may 

C2 'be 
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may be eafily impofed upon by tracUtion, and may 
eafily impofe by autiiority. Tradition is aU that 
time growing corrupt. If it become falfe, they 
decide and they write falfcly ; if uncertain, uncer- 
tainly. The nicean council decided againft A- 
Rius : and yet, if we give credit to Pbtavius, 
whom, it was more eafy to filence by authority, 
than to refute by faft mdhy reafon, the fathers of 
the three firft centuries \ were little better than 
Arians. How came the fathers of the fourth to 
decree fo pofitively and fo precifely in favcM* of a 
confubftaiitiality, about which the ; tradition had 
been neither pofitive, precife, nor unanimous i 
tho bilhop Bull has ventured to aflert, that the 
antenicean .ftthcrs had agreed on this fubjc6t 
•* ad unum ?" Could any man, who had not the 
front of a controverfial writer, affirm in this man- 
ner, when he knew, as Bull knew, that eighty fa- 
thers who condemned Paul of Samofata, denied 
the homoouiion or confubftantiality of the Son vitb 
i\x^ Father? 

Win. it be urged, that the four gofpels ar? as 
old, and even older than tradition j that the ortho- 
dox doftrine concerning the trinity is efUblilhed 
in them, and in the other fcriptures of the New 
teftament, by all which, tradition is to be con- 
trolled and ^orreded ? I apprehend that the an^^^ 
fwer will not be fufficient. Some will aflcrt that 
the fcriptures, far from eftablifhing the nicean 
dodrine, vindicate, by their whole tenor, the fu- 
preipacy of the Father, and declare the fubordi* 
^ nation 
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nation of the Son. But let it be that the gofpeU 
received into the canon are favorable to the ortho- 
dox belief; how do we know that the other gof- 
^els were exaftly conformable to thefe, on a m^t* 
tar of fo mpch nice definition ? Might not our 
learned aiidfubtile theology find thetaflc infinitely 
harder, if we had thofe gofpds, to -create an har- 
mony between three or four dozen, than between 
four ? The council of Laodicea admitted four, 
and rejeded all the reft. But it is very poflibk 
thiat this council might proceed, as councih have 
generally done, under the influence of an ecclc- 
fiaftical faction, and decree accordingly ; or elfe 
on fome fuch reafons as Irenapus called a de- 
monftration *. ^ There are four parts of the world. 
** Thcire are four cardinal winds. There have been 
^ four covenants, under Adam, Noah, Moses, 
^ and Christ. There <:an be but four golpels 
" thcrefcMie.** I omit fome other proofs, juft as 
den]ionftrative as thefe, upon all of which he did, 
and the council might, determine that there could 
be neither more iwr lefs than four golpels j tha 
^eral traditions authorifed fever^ pthers. 

* 

The truth is, that ds every nvin, in the moft 
early days of cHriftianity, judged of his own in- 
fpiration, and of the gifts ^ the Spirit he received ^^ 
{o every church judged of the inspiration of au- 
thors, and of the divine authority of books. The 
firft led to the laft, and thoie authors were deemed 
.^nfoi^ed, and thofe books were canoniied, in which 

• lib.iii. 
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cajcrj pari;k:ijUr church fQV»d .^he g^a!^; 60n? 
formiiy with h^r own f^ntimeacs. h U flft^fc^ 
ing to confi^r how far this extrar^^iinc^ ^94 Q«** 
ried. To confider^ for inftancc, thatCi«EMtifT of 
Alexawidrift flioglcj Ipok Q.n an ^ocalypfe* of Pf ^ 
Tf^R a£i gcituinc, and it fecmW tw- rejefted irftw- 
wards* T^at St, Paul ihould infeft m hia epiftkt 
ffver4 paffag^s of the apoc?ilypfe «f £l*i^»i( at 
Oa^qeh agbr^s us that he 4id, and iit ihoujtd bie re«^ 
fvifird admiittaace ii«;o: the canoa ^MiC it W ftiil 
more ^ooiihing to pbrftrye hosVir mwk rcfpeft 
OflH^s^i hiitJfelf had for tht vifiou^ of P^irua^^ 
j^id t^ pK^jclej of the Sibyl, as well a$ Qthers^ of 
the fajhcFS, Irenaeus* having citpd the i^m^% 
ufes this exprcfiio^- '*> fcriptwa prooua^iayw * :'* 
^ h<w3i(?|t J VST IN, ia his Admoiwition: fft the 
Grcd^s^ e]|^hcwir3 thwi in ft nnipft fokrao manner td> 
\^]kye th^ aijtbnti and y^mrabh Suyl, "^o was- 
ej^tmo^fdinariJy iafpir-ed '«^ by^ ^mighty God" 

I (po^cLUD^ fro£ii the little thi^t h^^- b^a fai^ 
qa a mo£t volijfnnirupvi^ fv|bje&^ that 9^ tradittioc^ 
fvirnifhes v^ precaariocs anecdotes to ti^d who/ 
write at great diftances of time, fo it may become 
diffiGuki, n^y imp^fjjibj^y to afcdjt^m the .aiiuhojity 
even of bpojl^ft^.thft^ w^re yritten^ perltop^ atth^ 
tinafi they fiflpfjofe fhen^fely^ to haw hmi . wsktw^ 
if th^ attempt go £}$ their awHwritiiStty, ancj tc^ re^. 
^cc thpm Hif o a ^^npn^ m mwk at a gwafc diftance? 
^ %i^!^ Th^y m%3^ be ©dtter rcceiwd nM i«^ 
JB£lf4.(«fg«M«d^ They may kai 

reje^d 
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rcjofted s£ due time, and itcdvcd 3t another^. a 
mbadcafak example of whkh we find in tkeafl- 
Tenares of cte apocalypfe. Whether this book 
H^ writ by John the evangelift, Johh die frfaA, 
CsRiNTHvSy or fame other vifUmaiy^ it p^i&A Ibr 
d compofition of the erangdift^ and mamtal»ed 
gcen credit as fiich in the chwch for Ibme temii- 
ries before the council of Laodicea. This council 
left it but of the canon in the year three hundred 
and liicty : aiid akho afiatlt bifhops might pais, in 
thm cale^ for judgies more cootpecent than tltoSb tf 
the Wdl, Ae W)tim:il of Carthage ptit it into the 
oC^ilbn in the year three hundred and ninety fevejb. 
Sqsm fpatlifli councils, and others^ I believe, in tke 
Wieft did tht fame. Anathcmi, that Convicting 
argument^ was employed againid ill gairiiayefs: 
and M the mift thickened^ it was imiverfaily wi- 
fttitted hito the canon of the New tcftartient. 

To fum x)fp the whole in ode fliort prop6fitiM. 
Ecefefiaftital tradition has been, from the firft aWd 
pureff ages, founded, for the molk part» m i^^^ 
rtace, fil^rftidon, enthulialm^ and frafud. f)e 
*ha prttend^ to clear the itverend farthers, by 
whom tradition was principally conveyed down 
froiii age to ags^ and to deny this charge, mdft Ik 
very' ignorant himfelf, or very impudent. . Some- 
times they ilbew their learning, likis JOstin, who 
tto^ the inebriation ^iMonr deo sak^to, on the 
ft!atue of a god of the Sabines, ibr an infcription on 
fhe j^aiue of SiJiOH the magidan*. Sometnnes 
ihcir logic^ and ^ ftrength of their reafoning ta- 

C 4 Icnts 
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j.lents arc extremely like to thofe of Irekaeus in 

. his famous demonflxation of the neceffity of four 

: golpcls. Sometimes they are as fober on Gybriak, 

yrho rehearfed to his church in the morning the 

vifions and dreams he had in the nighty and who 

: icohfulted little .children in their extafies, when he 

Jiad noi^e gf thefe himfclf % Sometimes they are 

; as 

^ As extraordinary as this may feem, it will not furpn(e 

ihofe who have read die cdnfeilion; afcribed to him, and pub- 

iiihed among his works in the benedidine edition of them. 

. The great St. Cypri an» for fo oar dtviaes, as well af ypuiy, 

affeA to call him. had l>een a rhetorician before his converfion, 

' fmd was after it an admirer of his ceuBtryman, Tbrtulli an» 

• whom he called liis mafter, and fgme pdrtion. of whofe worka 

he ufed to read every day, according to an anecdote mentioned 

i)y St. Jerom *. Now fmce he formed his ftyle on this mo- 

'del, and on the tafte of his,age^ we may well exped to find, 

. vrhat is fopnd in his writings, much hyperbole, much fpiritual 

bomball, and all thuf flowers of falje eloquence. We find the^ 

very eniinently in that extraordinary piece, his confefiion. 

There he gives an account of his education, of his initiation 

into al^ the myfteries of paganifm, and of his admiifion into all 

the fecrets of fhe blackeil ^d moft diabolical magic. Believe 

me, fays the faint, i faw the devil hinifelf ; believe me, I em- 

braiced'him, t cobverfed with him, and was efteemed one of 

thofe who I^eld 9 pripcipal rank about him* He adds, that 

the devil x^ade him many cofi^pliments and prot^ifes^ gave hi^i 

a band of 'infernal fpirits to command, and at the end of this 

dirft vifit aroie froin his throne, and Accompanied the young 

JaMj^res lyith apolite(pefs that f^rpriftd jail thofe who faw it. 

He defcnbes his perfon, his drefs, and the fpirits that attended 

' his court in material fornis, with which they were fupplied by 

the fleams of facrificcs. He defcribes afterwards the wonder- 

fvl ^ts he perfo^n^ed, whilll he was a magifiijuj, aijd all the 

abominations of which he was guilty. Bu{ finding at laft 

• that the devil, and all the powers of hell had not be^n able tQ 

. debauch JusTiNA,achrilUan virgin, fer whom his friend Ag« 

« Lib. De fcrip. ccclcfiail, ' '* . 
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OS fagacious as Ambrose^ who had vifions and 
dreams too, and who had befides them the faculty 

of 

L AtixAS had a ftrong inplinadoiiy and wkom Cypri ak kimfelf 
feenu tp have lik^d very much, he lenounced the devil and 
jdl his works. He fet him even at defiance. Yaa tremble, 
faid the faint, at the name f>f Christ : the fign of his crnls 
deprives you of all power: how would you ftand his prelence? 
Thus the devil was put to confuiion. But Cyprian fell into 
defpair, till his friend, Eusebius, comforted him, ciriied 
him to the bifliop, and made him not only aChriflian> l^ut one 
of the greatefl lights of the church. 

Some divines would find, in all this, no reafon to obje£t ta 
Cyprian's authority. On the contrary, they would exalt 
this confeflion^ and the public ihame which the penitent took 
)to himi^lf, as fok illuftripus pfopf of the finceri^ of his con- 
verfion. Such divinps mighty perhaps, go farther, and fhew^, 
by way of corollary, not only ^gainft the Novatians, tha( 
Chriflians who had apoftatifed inight be received to repentance, 
\)VLt ajifo that the moll wicked of Pagans might become a 
faint. They would not^ however, be aUe to fblve this di- 
lemma ; -** Either C YPfii an believed what he reported to be 
** true^ Of he ^ew it to t^e falfe. If he believed it true, he 
f * was a m^mai{. If he knew it to lie fidfei he was a liar ; 
f* and neither in one charad^ef^ xpt ii^ ^ Pti^er, a fit pa&)|: 
ff for the flock of Christ," 

Othe^ diyiiieS| both pf yo)ir chtt|x)i and of minei are vtgff 
linwilling to own that this ijonfeflion is CYfRiAN's^ Thqr 
is^ould gladly father it on fome other peffon, no matter on 

J^hom, His writings do i^otonly give, like thoifeof the othcf 
athers, a feeming authority to many of the doftrines that they 
teach ; but he was in particular a zea|ous ^fle|tpr of the dig- 
nity and power of bilhops, an^ of the who|e ecclefiaftical or? 
^er, Thepapifls, iiideed, have moil ufe for this fathei*: and 
}iU book De unicate ecclefiae ^one. nay, one fingle paiTagp 
pf it would fuffife to make him a favorite in the church of 
Rome. Thepaflage I mean is that, wherein, after he has 
anotcd t&e words of Christ to Peter S tho he acknowledges 

» tSAT.cxri, 

' ••••• • ■■ ^ 
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of dtftkagniihisg tfit rdtC9 of faints and martfrs 
b^ txirtain cusDciooa thtt thejr caufcd in hkki. 

Somc- 

thm dl tkctpoitkt rcttittAtke rm« powm^ ht ftdds ^ '« tft* 
^* men ot imitstiem aMnifcftaitt^ vninth eiafilem origiimra ad> 
*' WW iacfpieatem fiift aa£bntatr dJfjXiftdt-— fed •xM^Joai 
** ab ttiiutc Jtrdkifcitvi » ct plimatB» Psrito datUTy «c una 
*' CjraisTi scdblia et catiiedni um mcrdftretar.*' The iv* 
yntaflSun •£ fvoh a ^fitnefr is favor of papal pfinuey, aad 
i^iiaopal aathontf, i» tbr nudiHe of Am tkiid cdMirjr, ii to 
li«fiip|x)ittdataa)r lata;^ and byccoifefaeneetlmpiatcis a^t 
to be afcribed to him, if the pneiUioad can hitidtf it by <^ 
|K>fing the mail improbable, to the moil probable reafon$. 

We kMvr mkhiof tf die niati till K« became a CbtiSlafi. 
#t. Atr j|Ti ir * ladeed feealbs of hfatt, as if he fattd tisad his con- 
ftficm. ** Mirtattis eft CrratAi^x^s,^ fayj thi) (kiitt of hin 
t^dtektrftnast, ** c^fas hadve taemoiiam fireqttefrramus-: — Ipfe 
^ fcfibit, ipfe tcftjrtuf cigas vkae faerit attqaando, qusim ncfa- 
^ iiae, qtiatte iiitpJae, qotam Impfobfaad^e, *c detseAa«dae.'» 
The sttrfhor erf* tlie tdnifi^^n could dmcQ: ^htse dt&tvt fuch 
epiAf?es j and ft is extremcij- ftebabte diac PcJArrtj^, a pfudeiit 
Aacott, aftdtheiirtiexit6iograpAwof CrparAJr, palfedover 
fe fitffttealf that ptececjhi hfs corrvetfloi!, &f if It had been 
tiimoftby to Be mentioTfterf, bcrt ^fl frath that he fiiMt not be 
•Wfged m fty iny thhig of this impomnt ctfflfeffion. His. 
modem biographer, a benediftine m(Jffk, whtf'piiblKhed the 
edition of . C y p r. i a n 's works, which B a l u z x u s had beguiiy 

h ftor fceaffly efttbafraifetf. fife-pTtrends that there vrete two 
Cy>RiX^% thegit«St. OtK I A,iT of Carthage, afidilittle 
5t. CirntrxN (jf Antibch, \<^hoft rtatne is'likewifeprefeivedin 
irccleifafticaf monmnencsr, l4e infltfs aia a p6eih, vdiicli Phot 
rft>srep(!yrt5-tftitfteempreftEtJi>dCiAvvrc5teaboutaCti»feiA^ 
laida jxTfTtKA wlto mijfergd m^rryrdbift at Nk^medla, and 
^ich cotrt^ritiecf many things that art infpuCed t<5 the Ct^nr- 
Arf tve ^56^ of by St. GRtGdfev of Na^aaz-unl in his 
.^lireentft ftrffloli, tfro they eoiifd not belong to him. Oh 
ifeirfonndatJon dte monk afrtwtes that St. G^EcORVConfonnd- 
ed'the antiochian ^iih At carthaginiatf CVpRfAfi^^ddi^ 
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$ome4^n)f» they are a» captipps an^ exa^ in theif 
l^^ori;^ of miraf^ksy ats Av&tih wa^ who £iyfi pi| 
that importwii queftion, whether St. John died or 
mti ^^ that the people of £{>hefug^ men of ibnii^ 
^' and not Ught of belief » had aiTured him thac 
^' the faint was buried ir\ their xOfffn ; bat that ho 
" lay in his grave like one who flceps in his bed, 
^ and that the earth which corered him rale and 
^^ fank) a;5 the bsd^cfethcts do over one who fleept 
" and breathes/* To conchrdd, they were ibme*. 
pmes as fincere and hciiieft as Jebok* The iince^ 
my of this great dodor may be leen in this in* 
^ance. He ]f>ictendcd that angcis had fcoitrgicd 
him ieverely for his attachment to profane au« 
thors ) and to fhew that he had not dreamed i^ he 
appealed to the marks that remained 00 his back *. 
Hk honefty may be icen in this. The fathcrf 

pot know o» wfaof« feflivaj 1^ praacbed* Oor learned Fsl^ 
)iad objedled that no one of this name is to be found among 
0ie bifl»ps of Antiock: no wonder, fyfi the teamed benedic* 
^e, for as t]ier« were two Cypriams» there were two Aflh* 
^eh&y t}ie great i^atioch fofaioous. inhiAory, and a littlp 
private Antioch, concealed in Phoenicia, and £:arce heard of 
in any public records. It feemed incredible to Fell that St. 
Git.EGoaY» who had been fo well inftradedin ecdefiafticd 
aflKiirs by his piou^ father, and who had been at Nicomedia 
and in the neighbouring country, fhould know nothing of 
idiis antiochian Cyprian, but apply the whote of this €on« 
Ibffion to the Carthaginian* It wiU arail litde, I ftippofe, to af* 
)&rm t^t Grbgory was come newly to Conftantinople, and 
that he preached without fufHcient preparation and infor* 
ination : fo that I may continne to believe, as J do believie^ 
it more probable that thefe critics go about to deceive us, 
than that St. Gregory was deceived himfel^ and impolipd 
pn his auditory. 
f B©.«dEvsT0€Hxt7M, 

"^ ' were 
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were apt to employ, like rhetors, falfe reaibns am) 
falfe authorities. Jerom commends the pcaftice, 
avows it, and gives rules for it. Nay he makes 
Peter and Paul guilty of it in their famous dif^ 
pute, which gave occafion to another between hioi 
and the bilhop of Hippo* 

If we were obUg^ toiearch for the articles and 
grounds of faith^ and for the meafures of obe-t 
dience, in this myftery of folly and iniquity j if we 
were to colleft our chriilianity from dark^paflages 
of fcripture, that admit often of no fenfe, and of- 
ten of feveral, and that are rendered more uncer-i 
tain arid obfcure by ecclefiailical traditions, and by 
fucb divines as have been mentioned, our cafe 
would be bad indeed. But fuch an abfyrdity 
Cannot be in the order of an all-wife providence. 
God has dealt more gracioufly with his creatures. 
The kingdom of theology is the kingdom of dark- 
nefs : and to enjoy the true light of t^f gojpel^ 
we muft fly from it. To believe that Jesus was 
the Mcffiah is faid by fome to be the " unum ne- 
^' ceflarium" of faith ; but to obfcrve the laws of 
naturie is certainly the ♦* unum neceflarium** of 
duty. About fhis fummary of faith and duty 
"there can be no vpry reafonable doubt. Scriptprcj^ 
tradition, and theology all confpire to eftabliilx 
them ; altho the two laft endeavour jo add to them^ 
^ fo perplex theni. , 






%w * .. 
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, S E C T I O N XX:. 

1> u T it is time, we fhould proceed to the lai| 

caufe I affigrted of the multiplication of fe&s, * 
and the confufion of dodrines, which haye. ren- 
dered theology the corruption of religion and thf 
bane of fociety, by the abufe which a diflin^t 
order of men has made of religion to acquire do** 
minion over private confcience, and> by that fpi- 
ritual^ a great ihare of temporal, dominion in 
every chriftian ftate. With this I fhall conclude 
all I have to fay concerning authority in mattery 
of religion, and ihall plead the caufe of it fuc« 
fefsfully, I hope^ ^gainft thofe infidels who charge 
it unjuftly. 

That religion is neceflary to ftrcngthert, and: 
that it contributes to fupport government cannoC ' 
be denied, I think, without contradiding reafoft 
und experience both. This fome men have been 
^ittrayagant enough to do directly : y^hilil others^^ 
ffith whon\ alone we ihall meddle here, have con* 
(radiated reafon and experience juft as much, in 3 
manner more likely to impofe, and therefore more 
likely to do hurt, by propagating falfe concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being,- by perplexing the 
notions of religion, and by aiTociating to it fuch 
as are retilly diftindt from it. From hence all the 
evil confequences, that are imputed to religion^ 
have flowed immediately: and it is neceflary, 
thcrefctre,. in defence of it,^ to dil^inguUh cle^rlv 

betwcco 
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betweeit what is really religion, and what has beert 
induftrioufly^ ' and ^ n<W habitually, confounded 
with it, and made to pafs for it« 

Civft^ <AA\pXiMi afe knifed by thtt laws o? 
mart ; religious (Obligations by thofe of God ^ Md 
as the authority df dve kgiflator is far greaCef iit- 
4M cafe Ihan m the other, fo i$ the fan^ioii o# 
the law, eternal piiwftiments jA anoche* life, in-^ 
fte^ of temporal pains and penakiw iii this. If 
k be faid that,^ befide^ thB differetlce^ w« are M 
coi^fider hcyw mu^h iieltgion has a farther infill^ 
«ii€e than civil gotflerftment Can have^ becauie tW 
ibntief reaches to the imrard diipofitkyns of tb^ 
heaft tn& mind) whilft ch^ otl^r gpes ^9 htAief 

than to regulate outward conduft -, I fhstfl neitAei* 
deny the propofition, nor admit all the ufe that is 
imde of k : but I . flhfall coifcltkle fmm thence^ 
Inborn acOt&aty it 19 ta the peac^.and ¥felfar& 0t 
iiiaiildnd;^ 1^^ tlu^ be kept fr<Kh jaitisg, whicfil 
cskanot be e&ftually pi^evented^ unk^ tin? entirtf 
flower of bech recnmns in the hme h^ds, Ai 
kng asf naturai niigtoh is akme coifcerned, thif 
fiiould Mt feenn fa difficult ; but when reveakd 
feUgioin are eftsibliAiett, the diffieultr bec^fn«# 
tiimtfSt in&ipdr^le. The pfinc^les amd ^tm i4 
fiasural region arilie from the nature of ^hingSi 
tod ait difofiifeped by the reafon of matt, accord 
ittQ tOi tJwit order which the aufthor «tf aSt nature'^ 
aiKl the gi^r of alt realbn, has eftablkhed in tUte 
buiMiv fyfliem. From hence too woiitd arife th« 
inftitrutiaiu^ ^of dvil gov«rffment in a Ha««r^ 

ftate. 
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ftatc, if the minds of kgiflators leere not corrupt* 
cd prcvioufly by fuperftrtion. In thcfe cafes, re- 
ligion arid civil gorernmcnt arifing from the 
fame fpring, their waters would be intermixed, 
they would run in due ftrcam, and they mi^t 
be eafily confined to the fame channel^ if revela^ 
tion did not introduce myfterious dofhrines an4 
iites, which it becomes foon a trade to teach andl 
%o celebrate. 

NEiTHifR nature, nor re^^n, could ever leatj 
men to imagine two diftin^k and independent fb* 
cieties in the feme Ibeiety, This imagination wa$. 
bioached by ecdefiaftical ambkion; ttnd when h 
was once broached^ it was fu{€ to be propag atei t 
by the felf-intereft of a whole order of men in 
every country, and by the fiiperf^tien of aU th^ . 
reft. A re^eft for rel^oa begat ai reaped ler 
this order. The idea of religien^ <»ne*«d^ be $Sq^ 
ciated to dtat of ehtirch, or rather to be con* 
founded wi& it : and church eam« to- fi^fy thit 
order of men cren exclufivcly • This church, thi^t^ 
ceKgious . fbcicty, grew up in fome eoun^iej txt 
be the tyrant, in othera to be the rival ef theftate^ 
on the authority of pretended revektiens among^ 
the heathens r and it is a meliancholy truri^, thae 
the fame monftrous growth haj been feen and fcit> 
on the pretended authorityjof real revelations, among^ 
Ghriftians, Such is the knavery and ftich th^ 
jFblly of mankind^ that no example^ anciene or 
mpdern^ pagan or chrifUan, can be produced o^ 
ftich an order of men once eftabHflied, that kas 

not 
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fiQt aimed at acquiring from their inflitution, and 
that has not acquired, fooner or later, immoderate, 
wealth and acorbitant powen 

Few men are fo litdd acquainted with tKe hif- 
toty of the chriitian world, as not to know that 
the wealth of this church is equal, at leail in 
man/ countries, to that of the egyptian church i^ 
that the influence of the antient could not be 
greater than that of the modern magi over all 
ranks of men ^ and that the bifhop of Rome has 
exercifed^ eveti over kings in many countries, a 
power, which he claimed in all, of the fame na-* 
ture with that of- the ethiopian church over kingt 
of one country. 

A RELIGIOUS ibciety^ by which is meant, on . 
this occalion, a clergy, is, or is not the creature 
of the ftate. If the iirft, it follows that this or- 
der^ no oiore than others, which the ilate has in- . 
ftituted for the maintenance of good government^ 
can aflume any rights, or exerciie any powers, 
except fuch as the ftate has thought fit to attribute . 
to it ; and that the ftate may, and ought to keep 
a conftant control over it, not only to prevent 
ufurpations and abufes, but to dire£t the public 
and private influence of the clergy in a ftrift con- 
formity to the letter and fpirit of that conftitution, 
the fervants of which in a much truer fenfe they ^ 
are^ than, what they afFp6t fometimes to Qall them- 
felves, the ambaflfadors of God to other men. . 
If the h& h faid, if it is allcrted that the church 

IS 
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is in any fort independent on the ftate, there 
arifes ftom this **pretenfion' thc^ greateft abfiirffty 
imaginable,' J tiiab I' inean' of dmperium in im-; 
pcrio: an empire of divinie? iir -aa ' cnipirc of hu- 
man inftitution; . I? is in tnitR fo :exprclsly con^* 
tained in^ the Very. rams of the alTcrtion) that none « 
erf the tedious fophiftical rcafonings, which hivo 
been employed for the purpofe^ cah cvfadc or ^if-i 
guife it4 ' ■ * .v^ ••-..,«' • , ' '.., ^ •♦ 

•One of thefc.r will mentbo, bccaufe it'haa a? 
certain air of piaufibility, that iiopofes on many^^ 
and becaufe, if it ^cannot ftahd a ^ort and. fair* 
examination^ ' a^r 1 think it cannot, thq :w)f6hi 
edifice of' ecclefiaftical ' independcQcy aad grim- : 
deur falls to the ground. . It has been faid thtfii,> 
that religious and civil focicties arc. widely diftin-*. 
^iflied by the diftinft ends of their inftitutions,! 
which imply ncceflBu'ily diftin£l powers and a mu* ) 
tual independency ^ diat die end of one is the Sal- 
vation of • fouls, - and thatbf -the other the fecuricyt 
of temporal Mntcrefts; that |he ftate puniftbes 
overt afts, and' can punife nothing elfe, becauie! 
it can have cognifance of nothing that pafles in^ 
the mind, and does not break out into criminal 
aftions j but that the church, employing her influ-^ 
ence to temper the paffions, to regulate the in- 
ward difpofitions, and to prevent fins, as. well as 
crimes, is that tribunal at .which even intentions^ 
are to- be tried, and fins, that da no; ripen ii)to. 
crimes, lior immediately afTed civil fociety, are to 
be punilhcd. 
Vol. m. D Now 



Now in anfwcrto all! chit y&tTMf ^j^ wMi 
truth and reafqn on our fide» that tl^c. ^YQfifiA 
ends of idigiou% and the eeahonda oi. cml iSo^cir 
tceies, ^raibi, diftind as to require, diflw^inmrn 
erS) and. a mucuai independcKy. The fiilv]a(M>a. 
of fittub is not the inunodiate en^of civil gpfcmr 
meat i and Iwifli it ^a3.notradietvthcpi;cfinic^thaft. 
the end of ecclefiaftical policy. But if to dMm^i 
from evil, and to do good works, be means of falva* 
cbn^ the means of £di^adon are ohjcAs. of civil go- 
iQcipment. kiathedutji qfvprinces aj;idmagiftraic9t 
t& proimote. a Arid obfisnratbn of the.kw of nar 
ttti^ of private and puUic morality, ^^ to. make 
thofe.wHo. livj^ in fnhjefiion to them gnodimett^ iou 
c^i to make them good citizeo^:. Fw this ]pmr: 
pole, thq balance, and' the fivord apc put ii^a their; 
Iwtnds^ that they may meafureoiit piiini|binfint ti^ 
e^iery one who injures the community, or does. 
wrong to his neighbour : and a rigorous, punilfa* 
ment of crimes, efpecially if it b^ accompaniedv 
withreiff^ds and encouragements^ to. virtue, for^ 
both are cntrufted to the fanptemen, is the fureft 
way, no( only to reform^ the outw^d behaviour, 
but to create an habitual inward difpoficifm. to the- 
pradtice of religion* 

A cLSRcy might co-operate with the civil ma-^ 
giftrates, very ufe&lly, no doubt, fay exhortations 
^nd repi^oofs, whereof they are leldbm ^aring^ 
and much more by example, which caa alone gmu 
e/ficacy to the former, and which is not, hqw^i. 
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ever, very frcquftndy cipployed. Thi? they ought 
do as afliftants to the civil ms^iftraf^ w CQ^cerC 
^ich hini) and in fubordination tq him« To 
what purpoie, therefore, do they claim and alFedl; 
independency oA him ? Greater pQwtr nevef did^> 
nor can enable them to do greater goo^A 04 
the contrary, it always has, and always muft di* 
vert them from the proper buflnefs of their pro* 
feffion, create fauidaloiis fl:ri& with the civil pow-' 
er, ^d embarrafs the whole order of goverftment. 
Would they ercdt a tribunal to punifh intentions ? 
The Very pretence is impertinent. Would tliey 
creft it to punifti, where no injury is offered, nor 
Wrong done ? The defign is unjuft and arbitrary. 
The ideas of crimes are detetriiinate and fixed. 
The magiftrate cannot alter trhem. The ideas of 
fins iare rtore cbnfufed and vague; artd wc 
know by long and geiietaj experience how they 
vary in the minds, or at leali in the Ivritirtgs of 
cafuifts* Would they ere£t fuch a tribunal to 
try the orthodoxy 6f men'i faith ? Sxich an one 
is ereftcd in fome countries,! under the name of 
the inquifition^ and i$ juftly detefted in all. A 
tribunal, with all the powers of the inquifition, 
may extirpate herefy, or rather propagate hypocrif 
fy by the moft Mx>minable fpecies of tyranny. 
A tribunal of this fort, that has powers lefi coer- 
cive, may teaze„ and vex, and irritate mankind. 
it may multiply fefts,, render' them more obftT- 
nate by perfecudon, and bring all thofe evils on 
the world which atheift? objed to religion : but 
cfiefonn^' CM never pFOcyre a xtal, nor the latter 

D a even 
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even an apparent Uniformity. To what end and 
purpofe then can fpiritual courts, and coercive 
powers attributed to the clergy, ferve, unlefs it 
be to make them judges, and parties' in their 
own caufe, when matters of intereft are con- 
cerned? 

t 
SECTION XXL . : 

Y INSIST on this point the more, not only bc- 
caufe it leads direftly to what I fhall have oc- 

" • • •* 

cafion to lay in the latter part of this eflay, but be^ 
caufe I would take off the mafk of ecclcfiaftical 
ambition, which even fome of our own divines 
.put on. Thofc of your church have laid it afide 
long ago, and contend openly for ecclcfiaftical 
tyranny. The principal difference among them 
feems to be, whether this tyranny Ihall be. that qf 
a nionarchy, or of an ariftocrafy. Honeft Lauj? 
went as far, at leaft, as the moft moderate of yoqrs, 
. and was frank enough to own Tiis principles, and 
aims. The feyeral revolutions that have happenr 
ed in our church and ftate. have rendered rthe firfl: 
too unpopular, to be direftly avowed ; .ai^d the 
latter tpo vifibly impraaicabl^, to be. entertained. 
The bait,, however, .is, tempting, and theWo^e 
even they nibble at it, who fear, the hook. Wh^t 
they are not fuffcred to attempt in praftice, ' thqr 
maintain in fpeculation: they.infinuate pdnciples, 
which niay ferve to re-eftablifli ecclefiaftical power 
and independency on the ft ate, in fome more happy 
conjundure; and they do 'all this fafely whilft 
^ -' fceming 
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feeming modifications, and ambiguous cxpreflions, 
hinder moft men from difcerning the confequenccs 
of what they advance, and fome even from know- 
mg again in their writings the fame doftrines that 
they had condemned in the writings of Dthers. 

Among all the fallacies which have been em- 
ployed by churchmen, who have thought it necef- 
fary to fof ten the abfurdity, and to anticipate ob- 
jeftions, ' one of the moft abfurd has been ad- 
vanced, 'tho not invented, by a paradoxical ac- 
fjuaintance of yours •, and it is, to maintain the in- 
de]f)eftdency of the churchy and to'fuppo'fe, at the 
fame time, ^ fort of original contraft between the 
church and the ftate, the terms of which evertr 
whihifical writer, even this fbribleri adjufts as hfe 
J)le4fes^ ' Thfc;^ who contend for abfolute monar7 
chy in tHi ftate endeavour to explode the 'notion 
of an original contraft between the prince and the 
people,' becaufe the? terms of it are eafy to be after- 
tained. They know, thofe of them at leaft, who 
are not a^ m^4 as Fit me r, kr^ow, that all the 
rights and powers, which a prince can have, 'ihuft 
be derived originally from the people. They 
kitow, therefore, that the terms of fuch a con- 
tract, geritVaily made, arid always implied, may 
be fufficibntly afgertaln^d by rfeafon, by law, ^and 
by cuftom, hDtwithftanding any previous and di- 
vine right,' which it' may be fuppofed that 
princes have' to govern,. They know too that 
the whole bodj of the people, and no particular 
order of meh, are to jitdge of the obfejvation of 

P 3 " thi$ 
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this contraft. But they who contend for the in-» 
dependency of the church on the ftate ore ready 
to affunie fuch a contract, becaufe the pretence 
niay ferve to delude the ftate» in fpme countries, 
and <:iui never embarrafs the church in any. By 
adoutting it* the Hate acknowledges ^ original 
independency in the church, derived from a greater 
authority than her o^n } and the fuppofed terms 
of union may be conftrued tP be rather concef- 
(ions o( the religioys fociety to the civil, for the 
fake pf or^PT and peace, than grants of the civil 
tQ the religious fociety. Thys religion and the 
church are iet on the fame foot ; no human au^ 
thority can alter one, bv|t muft recseive it in the 
term? Vfk w}ucH it has been revealed 1 and fo may 
9 goo^ cafuiit proyt, on t)iis hypQth^, that no 
Jxum^ authority can meaf^re oyt ^py conditions 
ff efUbliflm^ent to the other. Thys the ftate be- 
(pomes nothing Ijettqr than a cp-ofdix^vsj bvt( in-, 
fcripr |)Owej, 

« 

Tuz ftupui fellow^ who advanced this parade^ 
in (figlifh, did not {ee how ill ^e parts of it 
liang togedier ^ nor that, if ecclefiaftical govern* 
inent was, by divine a^poinunenti independent 
of civiL| no l\ich contra^ as Ik: fuppofes, could 
^ made. The i^ligious fociety^ notwithfUndinj 
(heir knqwn moderation, could not have departs 
^om that independency and fuperiqrily over the 
(:ivU power, which God had given them^ Bvit 
the truth is, they were g}ad to get an eftablifi\r 
incnt in the empire at any rate - and when a for- 
tunate 
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ll&n8ee tdl^tiliftate Ind 'aufaib <fte Mapeibr doHk 

ururtkid (kl fiimr, <k Us ttNgceTdA Ht l&Kft; <nt the 
^i^r<%«tves Of ite trdwn, HBdon ^he iibt»Sfes «f 
tife peocile; liiHiort^ ff tlftttltel been aA^ s^fi. 
^nce bdt«i«t!n liie dtartK fiftd the ftite oft th& oe. 
t&fib&i, it iMBft Ittii^ ttOi fUdi nh ttlfiikiicevt tiefftr 

WilMma^ n/Vtmt ittV Yt^^, ift>r theni teitabily 
^ Tj&Mb : ««iit ^ die tad^lifl»g«fi ^idt the ic> 
%ib«i$ ^ieef ifc^^rdd Mfi(tt%ttd& over die dvil, 
4reb tw^ td^^<i(to \ &r ttTtn^JM^hs b^ fAe4 
«^ te itsdfy tWtli; tu Uftat>adOfti b^ 'force j aM 
thde were ciMM iihriS ttg^OMcIte aiatiioriijr. 

^T^f cfHftdi lidv&ttte bcfSlkd jKhe A^ ihay 

te a littki uidie tiH^adeftt^ but they tire xtoch 

ton-^ CbnMlnlV t&«& (bM; di this fide. Thvc 
^GfttDfiitA^ todipllKi&ii of tie»«c4 df CMilid^ 
^^ 6): j^|$^ <0f i«^tiKlfi»s bf fkthtHii, i»f i^€^ 
¥i^ai tiStimtimtiky «ia ^ oiki- ecdeftafticd 
tfiitfidHtKik', HbBopStSi k biktf of H^, a«ccAii% 
»> tii6M, ^hkh th£ ifiuroh Dad k i^i to chudt 
itkhatA the conctlh^nat ^ tHi ftkte; tftftl t(rh^ 
<ii hb^^vel-i abngaY6ty aft tl&i ftdtfe, a^ oh evei^ 
fh(»nU^ 6^ d!i li^j a$ fa^ 41s thfey ^ CbnCifned 
Ift it. This, I faf , ii fiflpiuaent ; but it is cdftlltt- 
m irii^ tiie notkiii <jf i rtXi^ui (6ci&:f «f di. 
f iHe iiilHtUtioA, aftd dit^i«f6^ md^dCffif t «Yid 

^iif be ^am^ defended Hh that piiad^le: tiiit 

D 4 original 
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ibnginal amtr^ Jfihish' was:m^ between the 
religious. and %h^ ciYil foejcity^; I/know natj ui>- 
Icikiwcfoppotfc .them, written pn ih? b^k of.CqN- 

-.HSTAKTmE's grarit to SyLVEs.T£R,,^:aini pr^fervcd 

\ in that. grand. rcpertoiry of .ft>rgpri^s, the records 

of. the roman'cjhfurch.; We fhall i not find tbeip 

Ja Uie canon lai;^. Th^ French^ as. gp^pd papiij^s 

as they are, Mmh, this in part oj^yi. and. the 

quarrel between Phjup i*e ^Ei^f.apd JBoniface 

* the eighth may be faidy to fubfift ey$o npw. 'W^^ 

•who have Ihopk off th& romafli ypfc^, entirely, ad- 

,mit ftill lefe of.this.fcdefipfticalcodci fpr,^^^ r^- 

jc6t .every thing in it, .>riiat, i% not cpjifdrmable to 

the law of the ftatt,: .tq4.;to, jtl^e d<>ftrincs cf tj!»e 

church which thi$J:av:bas,cftabliibe^,, . , 

\ This imaginary contract, ; In Shor^ whether 
well or ill made, devejr. exifted, 4t any time, ngr 
in. any country r tbo* Wibayc bjecA real, and reaj- 
4y authorifed, it Ai'opld have bceji the faipe at 
aU times, and in all epuntries, where chri|lianity 
was prpp^gated. > ]PoliticaI focietics, m^e, an{i 
alteri^ and brealj: their, alliances, as the, varying 
reafon of ftate fuggefts. DifFerent orders of civil 
government,, in the famp fociety,^ change, and 
with them the whole cpnftitution pf fuch govern^ 
ments, as reafon or papipn, the interefts or difpq, 
fitions, of men determine them. Byt a religion 
given by God is in it'^ nature invariable: an^ 
therefore, if a rpligipus fociety, with certain prir 
l^ilcges, immunities,, and prerogatives, be fieceflar 
fy to preferye. it fp, the order and cpnftifution of 
*/ \ fuch 
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.fqcKafoe^cty mu^ l^^inyariablc top/. T^e church 
-muft^be cftaSlilhed by the fame divine. .authority 
as the;teligipn, .and bie by confequence in(Jq)cndent 
on the ftate. But nothing of this kind has' been. 
Christ's kingdom was not of this world. He fent 
out his apoftles to tfeack ahd to baptife •, and the 
TJtmoft power he gay^e thepi,. befides that of work- 
ing niiracles to conv^ncp arid to convert J was tb 
fliakc off the duft of * their feet, and to protcft 
againft the in^delity of thofe,' who fefufed'to re- 
ceive fhem and the goipel they publiihed. The 
apoftles ordained others to accompany and to fuc- 
ceed them in the fam^ ofFicp, the ofljce of teaching 
and baptifing. The apoftles could give no more 
ppwer than they received; and no argument of 
right can > be drawn froni any thing that pifled, 
nor. from any thing that thefe men did .. for the 
maintenance of their fed, whilft chriftianity was a 
feft. ^A.5 li^td^ argumelit of right, dr. of indepen- 
^idency, can be drawn fropi the impolitic indulgence 
of civil governments, that, embracing the religion, 
admitted the teachers of it into a legal eftabliih- 
ment, with all the extraordinary powers they had 
enjoyed whilft they were leaders arid heads of a 
fc£t. I call it indulgence, becaufe the religious 
fociety had no original right to any fuch powers j 
becaufe the fed: co^ild not prefcribe in fuch cafes 
to the ftate; and becaufe they were n6t admitted 
by any treaty, but by the goodwill, and fole au- 
thority of the civil government, I call this indul- 
gence impolitic, . becaufe it encoui^ged ecclefiafti- 
cal ambition; laid the foundation of all the ulur- 

pation$ 



^6^ 6^ the chl&¥£h m 'th^ htk, ^telEH)^ "the 

tlaOiit^ti^ieyiUic'e, ia n^ b^^ ibkwti Immbdiati)^. 
SECTION Xtll. 

« 

i^HRisTiA^NiTY had not bcSh cilablilhcd matif 
centuries in the weft, )xtore a claim to 6nt- 
verifai property ^9s fet oh foot m Tfavor of the feltH- 
iFul, tnat is of Chriftiahs % n6r belTore tTie oiilftop 
of feoihe claimed univeri^l ftnplre, hot only over 
the relig^ou^, but over all civil jbcieties. St. 
Austin fhall vouch for what I advance here on 
the iirft hcid : and what t fay on t^e Jlecbnd kais 
public ncltoriety for it's voucher, 'the faint, in k 
letter to MAfcEbowius ^, takes notice of a jpauS|p 
in the J?roverbs of Solomon +* whicn riiiis to ?Kis 
ctfeft in the feptiiagint f crlioh. •* To the faith- 
^^ All man beldhgs a whole world of riches ; to 
** thfc infidel or urifaitjiful, hot even a faHhlhg J.^' 
IVhat fenlSS the parage hiay receive, 1 eriqiiirc hot: 
but this is the comment of §t Austin iipofi it. 
** We have a pfopefty in tHat which we pbflefs of 
** rig^t i we pofllHs of right what we pbflefs juft- 
** \f \ W€ poflcfs juftly \^at we poffel^ well i 
*' whattvcr h iU pofeflcd thirelbre BcloHgs to 
♦• tnotheri but he poffefles a thing ill, wKo mikes 
^* an ill uie o^ it." On this adnilrablfe foundation 
tl>e gpbd bifliop eftaGiliffies the fighf q^ fuch ^hts 

* if. CIV, M. Bain, t ?«»▼• <^« ** 

. f Fkklts tendnit to(os mimdis divitisinim eft } inflcleBs ai^ 
icm oec obolus. 

as 
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gs himleUv ^ fideles tt pS quorum jure iunt om% 
^^ nia," to the property of th^ whole world. The 
right is in chem, tho the iwquity pf the ynngjhte'* 
ous pofleflbrs be tolerated^ ^^ Tokratiir Ini^taii 
^^ male habeAtium, tt qvaedam inter cos jun 
** conftituuntur, quae appoUaiitttr <uvilia.'' This 
however be if willing to gonrnvc^tot die iake id 
preleat expediency^ kftead of infiftiiig on an im^ 
mediate ^eifion Kji all tki» weakh, or on an aftual 
repeal of all the laws of civil ^venuaentt Hia 
words are fo gracious that they dtftn^ to be quoc* 
ed« ^^ Sed tamen edam hie non intercecUmus, ut 
^^ feciindum mores kgefque terrenas non rd^uir 
^ antur oliena" etc. I believe this jjreat do^qr 
of the church ^Lppcms to you, as be doeVfS inc^ a 
cafuift fit for VfiNN^R and the tribe of the fifth 
monarchy : and I cannot per^utde myfelf that he 
was fp inconfiftent, as torefufe any eitates, or othet! 
donations, that were offered to the church, or to 
reftore any that had been given, tho it has beeft 
^rted, I remember not on what authority, that 
he did fo* 

Thvs early, and thus violently, did a fpirit ^ 
avarice pefiefs the religious fociety ; and we may 
IpaiUy conceive what a fpirit of ftupid bigotry zn^ 
implicit relig^ation pofleficd the laky at the ^me 
time, when a iktle bifhcg) of Hippo durft advaoel^ 
fuch d<p£b-ihes, as I have quoted, to fuch a man aa 
Macbdokjvs, iit migjit be encour^ged to mak^ 
the claim by the praftice of the firft Chrlftiansii 
fgr among them aiJ thittg? w?^e in common: 

the 
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the rich fold their pofleflions, and laid the whole 
pficie at the feet of the apoftles. f lay* the whole 
price ; -and I add that it was ftriftly exa6ted, as we 
may iaflure-ourlelves from the examplctrf" Awanias 
and his' wife Sapphira •*. They might have kept 
their cftitey or die whole price they had fold it fon 
But* when- they brought it, in imitation' of the zeal 
of dther^ChriftiahsV to the apoftolical chamber or 
trcalSry/ it became a fraud to keep back any part 
ttf'it:-^ Lcfr than-' the whole would; not fatisfy the 
church : and *St,^ Peter accufes tJiehi' accordingly 
of fraud, * and' of lying to the Holy Ghoft ; becaufe 
they had-' given no more* than they coiifd' fpare^ 
and hud owned no more than they* had given, 
The punilhmcnt followed inftantly : they were 
both* ftruck. dead.- -It appears that-great coHeftions 
were made/ and -every church had a common 
purfe. • By thefe means they fupportcd their poor : 
and every man; who embraced chriftianity, being 
furcnot to want bread, the gofpel was more ef- 
feftually propagated, and great numbers of the 
loweflr rank- of people were brought into the pale* 
Another pious ufe of ecclefiaftical wealth was to 
m^ntain the teachers and minifters of the word, 
We fee, by St. Paul's epiftles, that they were fa 
maintained in their feveral miflions : and this apo^ 
ftle, in writing to the Corinthians,* when he diftin^ 
guiflies himfelf from others, and values himfelf 
iabove them^ on many accounts, infifts particularly 
on this, that he had preached gratis, ' and taken 
hothing from them. ' He had a trade, and he 



■m ^ * • ' 



^ - AAf C. T. 

rnain^ 
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maintained himfelf by.it -,. for which reafon Erast 

' • ••' •' 

Mus calls him» ^s I remember, " coriarius ponti* 

** fex," the le^thcr-drefling pontiff. 

« 

w • • •» , 

It was npt zeal alone, that brought an immenic 
wealth. to the church, even in the firft centuries. 
An opiixion that the end of the world was near^ 
made the rich more in4ifferent to riches, that they 
were not to enjoy long, or,that were not to remain 
long in their. families. This .opinion the clergy 
prompted: and the laity was fo filly, as not to fee 
that, . if it >yas not worth their while, to keep theij: 
eftates, it was not worth the while of churchmen t9 
be fo folicitous to acquire them. The end of the 
world feemeii to be fixed ^t the diftancc of abouc 
twb hundred, years, in .the beginning of the fourth 
century, according to Lactantius*, who wrote 
at that time :. and yet, this motive had, fuch^ffedt^ 
in conjunAion with a multitude of other artifices 
jcmployed by the religious fociety to the fame purv 
pofe, that, in this very century a law to reftrain ecr 
clefiaftics from obtaining, donations and wills in 
their favour was become neceffary. Not only Va- 
iENTiNiAN, and Grati AN, but-even Theopqsius, 
made, edids for this purpofe : and the pradice of 
inveigling weak people, devout women particu- 
larly, to jdefraud their right heir3,, and to give th^if 
eftates to the church, was fp public, fo frequent, 
and fo infamous, that the church, who had per- 
miffion to hold thefe eftates, thought it prudent tp 

* Omnis expe£bitio non ampliip quam dttcentonun videtor 
annoruin. Inftit Lvii. <^. 25. 

fubtntt 



^ 
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fubiqit CQ fomc appearance of reftraint in acquiring 
them, I. &7 appearance of reitratet, becaufe ive 
may «onchi()e ^c means were fbtmd 0f evading 
this very reftraint, from the experience of our own 
m^ \ apd becaufe it is fair to conclude that n^ne 
wi^re neglieded of heaping up wealth in thofi: agesi 
when bmiops themffelves were the ^eattft ufurers* 
Tl^is weahh was foch that it proved a principal 
e^ufe of the perfecutions of the church, as father 
Paul obffefvcs ♦, from the reign of CoMHootf s J 
ited we know diat I>£ciirs, who w^ a great and a 
good ^ri^>ce, as princes went in thofe days^ and ik 
they ^ ih ours, attempted nothing moije at fliift, 
tbap ipany chriftian princes have executed. H^ 
att^npted to feize the tres^utt of the church at 
Kom,e« I^AWR^NCE, a deacon of that; churchy 
broke his; meaferes. He put Lawrkncb to death, 
^d the feventh perfecution began on that oc^ 
cafiOn ; for which his memory has been pei:^uted 
by chriftian writers \ as that of CuARt^s Martsl 
lias been by the monks, who fent him to hdl for 
taking feme of die weahh of the church to defend 
both the church and the ftate againfk the Saracens. 

Abundance 6f matter oSfcrs itfelf to us on th!$ 
he^d. But the immenfe wealth of the clergy, 
i^^ir infatiabfe thirft after it,, die ufurpations ami 
other fi^andalbus methods by which they acc^iiired 
jt, and the no Ic^s fe^ndalous ufe. they Qiafle of it, 
laronow lb wel) known, that it would be lofi of 
time to enter into any' great detail on the fubjeft^ 

V 

^ MSt. of ^oefos^h 

A gene- 



A W'Ff^. «!?fef^WrOr. Wq wm be f^ftcjcmt foi 

W P"II>??fe. Bi^OEsJoiHjipnsjcnos vMlmeans 

^tf^sk^tx> i^a <w?n. «f?. «^ rn^enues. th.»f had, 

%;n,^^ropl7^Mi^,the popra t&f $:hurchcs,^ and. 

^t li»fi55W« f^^j. «». WH as.t9 themj^ and lp$L 
*e cljai^, p^j^jii^i^l^ifii^ all- tjdpfc^ on Aa Ifu.tjr^ 
who had provided for them once already. The 

^j(^:pe!^a<;^,t|M; di^e^ ij^qf tl^e^. an4 . %. m^J,. 
tjMC^t^ o^q*?;r exaft^Oi^i. ^Vh »f *f WtJ^ tl»»ghfe 
t^ t3^k li<^^ ^'IKye.'ftK^e^W^oj??*. th^ 

#%*M'^. A.V»;c)p««3^,«feW5fprei,vQjfe? mi, 

JWfflf^wli The, forwr, wc» iw^, ajl ^]|s,. i%.. 

^l»? PWiged,.thfii9l<ily«8 tp4v«- 19 t|M^. CRfkyem,. 
^%JrTOyc%^w^biCxji^prQpric^^ a»<cco«WtJC. 

th^ fpj^^ «e4wi^ affd; afrfjerity . of. th?; .^jcft, 
(^hfii^c Tl^efc . pppfei5i?n^ ai>4,. engfgcnjPMl, 
%*wHi%j mmmrn^,. anA. »«wftd th(i 2^4 .qf: 
*P!*»»^64>. af^:C0P!W«?|,«wreew3ft^.wiW^J% 

€8fi.di^.<a>u5<*, T^qgdasdegjpffi^ffidaipjWRi 

ditions 
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ditions of tKe grants made to them> and much wasr 
given to thbfe who took new crig^etficntl, ^ 'artd 
kept them* as. ill. Thus eccleliaftical pbilcy cbn- ' 
trived to enrich the church evett by the ^Orruptioit 
of the cierjgy,"and to carry th^fcfabufes forwani in 
atn uniform gradatiori, 'andX^ith aft ecju^al pace. 



- J * •. ^ -A A*, 



t 

The claini St. AustjN niade t6 th'c riches of ther 
whole world,' as belonging of tight to* the elfedt^' 
had not been niade, 1 fuppbfe; btfdfe his time ^ 
tho IrSnaex/s hadjuftifiefd the robbety of tfre^ 
Egyptians by the Ifraelitds, oii principles ' mtidhr 
the fame. This claim too wis neither ptttjlidy^ 
afferted by himfelf, nor by his cotemporaties; tior 
by hiis fucceffors, nor at any time by die church iti^ 
form*: th^ reafon of which was, no doubt,' that* 
they ikw hbw needlefs and imprudent it would bc^ 
to give fuch 'an alarm to all mankind,- when they* 
XTiight go on to plunder particular countries and* 
families without refiftance, tho fometimcs ' againff 
law^ and 'always with very great efFeft. Thi^ the 
*religiOus fdciety did, before it had any pretence of 
dliahce with the civil, or any eftabliftiment in thc^ 
rortian empire :* and it is aftonifhing tO'cbr\fider,' 
tho we meet with the examples and proofs alnnfoft* 
in every pageof hiftory ccclefiaftical and civil, how^ 
an order of men,*- inftituted to teach a religion of 
fo much purity, fandity, arid detachment from ialf 
worldly interefts, could convert this very infti- 
tution into a fordid trade, and make other metf 
believe that the beft of good works was to" enrich 
this order, and the greatcft of fins to take any 

thing 
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thing from it. This continued to be the cafe, 
however, near fifteen centuries, without any con- 
fiderable interruption. During fo long a courfc 
of time, the principles of the gofpel were fo for- 
gotten, and fo perverted, that falvation was a 
merchandife bought and fold in every ecclefiafti- 
cal fhop, in that of Rome above all. This fhop 
had fo much cuftom, that a pope of the four- 
teenth ceritury, John the twenty fecond, the in- 
ventor of annates and many other exaflions, left 
behind him, by Villani's account, which father 
Paul quotes in his Hiftory of benefices, eighteen 
millions in fpecie, and feven millions in plate and 
ingotSi Ah immenfe fum in any age, efpecially 
in that when the Weft Indies had not been yet dif- 
covered. 

The abufe grew to be moft exorbitant in the 
moft devout ages of the church, that is, in the age^ 
of greateft ignorance and fuperftition; for then 
the clergy had perfuadcd men, and the more cor- 
rupt they \yere, the more eafily they were perfuad- 
edj'that all forts of crimes might be committed fafe- 
ly by thofe who fubmitted to the flight penances 
and pecuniary mulfts, which the church impofed, 
either arbitrarily, or according to a book of rates. 
When,, I fay^ that crimes might be committed 
fafely on thefe terms, I * mean fafely from divine 
vengeance-, for the man whom the church pre- 
tended to fcreen from this would have been con- 
demned at any human tribunal, and was fo, I 
doubt not, often to the gallows or the rack. Thus 
' Vol. HI. E the 
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the great &n£tidn of revealed feligion was taken 
away by artificial theology and ccclefiaftical fraud J 
and a great part of the objedtions that infidels urge 
againft it receive a col6r fronn the doftrine and 
praftice of that religious fociety^ whofe indepen- 
dency and divine inftitutioti are pleaded for fo 
ftrcnuoufly. 

The religious fociety was fo far from being by 
any right independent on the civil, or from treat- 
ing with it in form, and. being incorporated with 
it on fpecific terms of alliance, when chriftianity 
became in a fortunate conjunfture the eftablifhed 
religion of the empire,* that this fociety grew into 
power, and into riches, as is has been faid already, 
by degrees j by indulgence and conceflions on one 
hand, by art and management on the other. 
Claims precede acquifitions iii the rtatUral and or- 
dinary coutfe of things. But in this c^ atqai- 
fitioris preceded claims. The churchy indeed, 
made a claim to power, when file was jffrft efta- 
bliftied ; but it was to fpiritual power. NDCbing 
elfe was avowed ; nothing elfe was fufpcfted. The 
civil fociety did not fee that fpiritual power was 
power over opinion, and that this was power over 
confcience ; or, feeing it, did not enough confider 
how this power might extend and increafe, how it 
might rival and fubdue their own. But as foon 
as thechyrch had drawn a great part of the affairs 
of civil government into her own tribunal^ under 
the notion of fpirituals, or of things appertaining 
to %>irituals> as ibon as ihe.had acquired a pre- 

icriptive 



icxxptive right of cmployirig tjie civil power in 
ipiritual quarrels^ and the fpiritual powet* in civiU 
iht cUinaed ^ fpij'ereiga and univerfel authomy» 
feiied the two fwords into her hands^ and fljarpf n** 
cd the edge of both. 

SECT! ON Xtill 

^T^ H k good effedts of mmntaiilirtg^ ^nd the bad 
efFe<3:$ of neglefting^ religion, had been ex-* 
tremely vifible in the whole courle of the rornatt 
goyermijefit. N u m a^ the fecohd founder of 
kome, contributed more to the prof|icrity awi 
gpuideiir of that empire, than the firft founder of 
ijt^ Romulus^ and all the warrior kings who fuc- 
ceeded him j for Numa eftabliflied % religion, di* 
reiSled it^ as. others, both kings and confuls, did 
lafter his example^ to the fupport of civil govern- 
ment^ and made it the priDciple of all the glorl* 
ous cipeftations that were railed in the minds of 
that j^ople* This religion was very ablurd j and 
yet fay keeping up an awe of fuperior powers,, and 
the belief of a providence that ordered the courfe 
of events, it produced all the marvellous effeds, 
^vhich Machiavei., and writers more able to judge 
of them and of their caufes than he was, PoLVBitis, 
Cicero, Plutarch, and others afcribe to it. 
The inward peace of that government was often 
broke by fcditions : Rom,e was in diftrefs at home 
whilft fhe triumphed abroad, and at lafl: the diC- 
folution of the commonwealth followed a long and 
i?k)pdy feries of civil war. But the negleft of re- 
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ligion, not religion,, was a principal caufe of tKefe 
evils. Religion decayed: and the ftate decayed 
with her. She might have prefer ved it ; but even 
in her decay Ihe gave it no wounds, nor feftered 
like a poifon in any. 

This example, many others, and the reafon of 
things were fufficient to make fuch a man as Con- 
iTANTiNE fee the necefEty of reviving and reform- 
ing the antient religion of Rome, or of eftablifh- 
ing a new one; in Ihort, of taking in the af- 
fiftance of fome religion or other to purfue more 
cffeftually the great defigns of his ambition. His 
rivals in the empire were Pagans : and paganifm 
did more than begin to be no longer a proper band 
of fociety. The fuperftitious opinions and prac-:' 
tices of it were as much in vogue in his time, as 
they had been in the' beft ages of Rome ; but they 
Were not diredcd, as they had been in thofe ages, 
to the fupport of civil government. The virtue 
of old Rome, and the fpirit of her religion, fainted 
when her liberty expired : and they were wholly 
extinguiflied in the time of Constantine, by a 
long courfe of tyrannical dominion feldom inter- 
rupted, by the venality of the fenate now and long 
before inured to flavery, by the ferocity of the ar- 
mies, by the licentioufnefs of the provinces, and 
by that independency on the authority, as well, as 
difregard to the majefty, of the empire, which pre- 
vailed in both. 

On the other hand, chriftianity, born, if I may 

fay 
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fay fo, in a defert, and educated in a little province 
of the empire, had fpread fhro the whple in 
the courfe of three centuries, The prc^refs of it 
was not fo immenfe, perhaps, as Tertullian re- 
prefents it in his hyperbolical ftyle. But it was 
great, and Chriftians under /one denomination or 
another were numerous in every part of the eaft 
^nd weft. Paganifm was worn out in one fenfe, 
in theory, if not in praftice; the impoftures of 
it were dete(5\:ed', the abfurd dodtrines and rites 
were expofed tp ridicule. The priefts could not 
defend it, and the philofophcrs explained it away. 
It lay expofed like ^ unfortified country, and, as 
the empire did fopn afterwards, to every incurfion. 
Chriftianity w^s ffefli and vigorous. The ap- 
parent fanftity pf thpfe who profefled this religion, 
the courage of thofe who died for it, and the zeal 
of thofe philofophers and rhetors who were con- 
verted to it and writ fpr it, were more than fuf- 
ficieqt to defeat the calpmny raifqd againft it. 
They were more than fufficient, I mean, to defeat 
it among all fuch, as, finding it to be calumny in 
fome inftances, looked no farther, but deemed it 
to be the fame in all, Among others, and in ge- 
neral, the very name of Chriftian continued to be 
pdious long, A fpirit of enthufiafm prompted 
many on one fide to revile and difturb the rites pf 
^n eftablifhed rejigion, tp provoke the heathen, to 
rgoice in fufierings, and to court martyrdom. A 
fpirit of party, inflamed by refentment, tranfported 
the other fide to exercife the greateft cruelties, by 
fudden popular emotions, as well as by regular au- 
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thorifcd pcrfccutions. But as ftxm a? the chrifttaii 
faith and worihtp, by being tolerated firft, and le- 
gally eftablilhccl foon afterwards, became better 
known, the groffeft calumnies that had been pro-y 
pagated againft them began to die away evefi 
among the vulgar. Thcfe takrmnies had been 
fuch as could qot bear examination ; more grofs, 
if tha,t be poffifele, than, any of thofc which Chriftir 
j^ns have propagated againft the heathens, the 
Jews, the Mahometans, or even againft one ano* 
ther in their feveral fcfts. ' One may cafily con- 
ccive that the detedtion of thefe turncij to the ad- 
vantage of chriftianity, and that patience under 
this kind of perfecution, as well as fortitude and 
perfeverange under another, did honor to the pro-, 
feflbrs of this religion, and prepared the way to 
the eftabliflimcnt of it, 

Th... ts another circumftante of the feme ten: 
dency, whicH dcferves to be mentioned, Whilft 
the Chriftians were confounded with the Jews, or 
pafled for -a left of that religion,, they fhared the 
hatred and contempt which that nation had con- 
tradted. But they diftinguiftied themfclyes fooi^ 
in a manner, that; took off all prejudice of this kind! 
from them, and fliewed the wifdom and policy of 
St. Paul's conduft in declaring himfelf the apo^ 
|Ue of the Gentiles, to whom the kingdom of 
Christ was opened, and who were heirs of the pi*o- 
mifes, as well as tSie Jews. Qn this popular prin- 
ciple chriftianity was propagated : and one of the. 
firft edifts, that Const antine publifhcd, m favor 

of 
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of chriftianity, was a very fevere ope againft Jews 
iiffho flapuld infult Chriftians, and Chriftians who 
fcouW turn to judaifm. The Jews were no longpr 
9 chqfen people: their nation was rejefted; and 
all the nations of the earth were invited to partake 
of the fame privileges, the fanae graces, and the 
fame faWation. Thus the chriftian religion was 
made the religion of mankind, by the firfl: princi- 
pks of it, even whilft it was a fed : and therefore 
CotfSTANTitiE might think very reafonably, that 
xa embrace and ^ ftabliih it would he aQ eflfeflual 
Qiean of uniting 'mankind under his government. 
He might chink this dtabliihmept the more, eafy 
to be made by his authority, becaufe the myfteries 
of chriflianlty: were more iiiblime and more re- 
ftoed, and thcnefore mone proper objedts of vene^ 
ration, than thofe of paganifin, tho many of them 
had been horroy/efi from it j and becaufe the external 
vforSbip of the new religion might be rendered, if 
that &ould be thought necelTary, as pompous, and 
9$ fit to draw the attention of the people, as that of 
the old, by adopting fome of the ceremonies and 
ufagesi of the old : which adoption the chriftian 
ehurch had already begun tQ put in pradice. 

All this ff^& dPAC : apd no man, who confiders 
wjiat influe^pe not prince^ only, but private men 
r^fe4 tQ tl>e head of parties, have had in the 
chaQge of religions, wijl think it was hard for 
Co^STANTi.Ni to do it wfa/en he had perfuaded his 
X^^W^ fhgt th.ey b^at Maxentius under the en- 
%n <^ the crojfe, and when he difputed the empire 
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with LiciNius, the declared enemy of the crofs 
afterwards. Chriftianity became the eftablifhed 
religion of the empire, and heathenifm, in it'$ 
turn, a perfecuted fedt, banifhed from the tities 
by CoNSTANTiNE and his fncceflbrs, and forced 
to hide it*s head in villages and hamlets. Whilft 
gentilifm, or the religion of nations, was the efta- 
jblifhed religion^ chriftianity maintained itfelf in 
moft of the cities of the empire. But as foon as 
this religion had taken poileflion of the court and 
the cities, the other became fo generally that of 
peafants only, that the appellation of paganifm did, 
probably enough, take it's rife from thence. 

This great revolution was efiedted in part by 
the circumftances I have me.ntioned, and by 
others that favored the growth of chriftianity. 
The imperial authority did the reft, but did it ill, » 
fo ill, that the chief of thofe political vicWSj 
which Const ANTiNE had in making this eftablifh- 
ment, were defeated by it ; and the admiffion of 
a religious fociety into the ftate, in the manner in 
which he admitted it, was the caufe of all the ec- 
clefiaftical and theological civils that have follow- 
ed from his time to ours, and that are fo falfely 
imputed to religion itfelf. We may be affured 
that the fociety co-operated with the court to 
bring gbout a revolution fo much to their advan- 
tage, and thought themfelves happy enough to be 
dependent, not independent, on the emperor, 
his inftruments, not his allies j whatever appear- 
ances he might give or fufFer them to aflume in 
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jthofe foletim ecclefiaftical farces, wherein he gort 
defccnded to aft, in fome refpefts, a fecond part. 
This /uppofition is e^fily reconciled to hiftory: 
and if it was Icfs fo, hiftory \^ould be only the 
more inconfiftent. We fliould never perfuade 
ourfelves that fuch a man, as it reprefents Con* 
STANTINE to havc been, was a bigot as much as 
Helena, or reverenced priefts as much as (he 
did relics. He was not a bigot, tho the church 
has made him a faint; nor a bubble of ecclefiafti* 
cal policy, tho it feems to me that he was fo of 
his own. But whilft he recalled to his mind, as 
he did moft probably, the great fcrvice religion 
l«ras of to antient Rome, he fecmed to forget that, 
when that religion floriflied, and was of fo much 
fervirt-'to the ftate, it was under the immedi- 
ate inlpeftion of the ftate. There was no council, 
but the fenate, to define doftrines, nor to regu- 
late difcipline : and men \jrere at the' head of reli- 
gious, becaufe they were at the head of ciwl 
adminiftration ; in^ftead of being at the head of 
the latter, becaufe they were at the head of the 
former. 

We cannot doubt that the political views of Con- 
3TANTINE, in the eftablifhment of chriftianity, were 
to attach the fvibje&s of the empire more firmly to 
himlelf and his fucccflbrs, and the feveral provinces 
and the feveral nations, that compofed it, to one 
another, by the bonds of a religion common to all 
pf them ; to foften the ferocity of the armies ; 
p reform the licentioufnefs of the provinces,lfci4, 
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}^f infftfing a Ipirit of moderatba aad fiihmif* 
f^ m gov^nment, to egttingi:^0i thbie prixici«* 
pk% of avftricc and ambition, of injuftice and vio« 
jencCf by whkfa ib puuiy fgftiona were formed^ 
and the peocse pf die empire was ib often and fiat 
faullf broken, Kow no religion was ever (a 
IkU prapertbn^d, nor fq well diredbed, as chat 
of chriitianity feemed tx> be, |o all thefe piirpofes. 
It h^d^ ifideed, r\p tendency to inipire that love 
•of the country, ne^ that zeal fbr the glory and 
grandeur of it, which glowed in the farea^ of 
CW17 roman citizen aimoft, whilft the common* 
we^th 'Was in i|>)ef)dor, Sut it feaommended, 
yfrk$L CovsTAMTfifx Hiced better, benevolence, 
patience, humtUty, and aU the fofber virtues, fub^ 
jeAion to the civil powers as to the ^oidiaances of 
God, and paffivs obedience and nonrsrefiltance. 
Thefe it recDipmended : and thefe, it is faid, the 
Cbriilians had praftifed, not only whilft they itf 
under the ordinary hardfiiipo impofod upon them^ 
but usider the extraordinary leverity of tw perle« 
cotions, wherein ^clefiaftipal writers bpaft, how 
truly may be doubted, that thirty bifhops -of the 
Church of Rome alone were martyrifed *, 

Such 

^ ijcptfLUAHTiCAXf, like all jotdhat puty writers, ile^rvB 
little er^ Mitn tb^y jfsi^i^ &^t or 4r«w cbar^£kcrs^ w}dck 
may leem to reflefl honor on thofe of their own fide» an4 to. 
j«tii9er their adTeHsries odimis. That Chriftians were fome- 
ifucf pfribt m s d t is » pmt out af^^ttpsiu* Bat «4ie^er thde 
peripqatiQiis were So fipya/uit, fo i^ere, ^nd fe -wipcovoli^^y ¥^ 
din^Aahcl reprefented, is ,a point very diiputabl^. If fome of 
trnnRperers, and thofe notxjf the worfl^ u^ l3i« CluifUans. 
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Svfi^H do%ines and fuch exatnplaB tnig^t we^ 
^Rcoiifage Coff^TA^Tfi^e to ^ink liitt iiothiiiiQ 

ill; oti^ecv, 4ad ikofe no^ of the heft. A^wed tlxem favor, 
OriC^en, who was the foA of ^ martyr, and who afpired to be 
fuch h^mfelf, alterts^, 1 think, that they, iftrho fufewd fsr tk^ 
fiieligioii, were lew. Tjhe authcdi^ is g«>d, as«l tW tvMter «f 
£i^ f)robable. Whoever confidfrs the temper and chara^br 
of feds, of r^igious fe6ls efpccially, ai^d of the primitiTe 
Cfaiiftians among odiert^ wHl think k^roliaye diftt, whoaevm* 
ttef were |^(m hgr the luiathci* tiagiibisites, -die/ were re^* 
dy to impute their jpuoiihiiieot tq their chriftianity, and to com- 
plain of perftcutlon. Their clergy were, under pretence of 
jf di gio n , a-vtiyliNvleft ti9»e, «ttd paid tittle fcsgaid* >c« siftngf 
oea&msm t0 the igqyemn^nt niikofe AJaj^odU 4hey wece* The/ 
ufurped |he part of 'civil judges, they affumed the power of 
ijaalungv wills, they took poiTemoti l)y Yraud, or violence, -c^f the 
^iftates of others j iMi ««( content to bteak: die larm tn fitch 
ifttjinces «^ thofe, which '«iey be <oalk4 privaffi» they brake 
^ them in the moft public manner, and inftigated others to' break 
them by popular infurredtions againft nie legal aiithmitf eF 
inagiftrates, znH hy tuiM^, 4ui4«iets, in whkh th^ ib&iltQd 
not only the eftablilhed religion of the empire, but even their 
<»wn ffdigivn, asiturts fnidttftdby tho^ who differed &om 
tliem in m^ij^peitinmfSti^A!^^ iStdpline. Zeal« workodjojp 
^ ewhuMm, pnAiad tl|Q« t# titoik excdTes : and we ii^ weu 
^t^Keine chat sliey n&o iwene |Mimfted for them were decorated 
ii«th4he ticfe «f ;nMt)w, jU^i flude tte heroes of pious .ro* 
BSiEmcefibydieJQeadaDf othem. TIbe iUft «if mar^rs 4XUiiili;ed« I 
belieiiite, «£ 4hafe«iihD MkamASsrhredk^ the peace, and /or 
WoUa^ oiietfdA|^fiiiL,i^ who fuffered for pro- 

fefiag quietly kaw>&her, nay ame: and thus it might be im* 
mfdusab^ tktigthened. T)^vs too tlie ^^pttion of On iq em 
|H&yiiei^CQttdybd<et&ly tt tbe^fanioa that there was ^n ar- 
imnenhfe anmy of mufti's in the priimtive churdu We ini 
fteSkgcB ift ehe tt^aeiv^^ j&ririA^, which conirm very much 
wkai, is heat fiiqfii|)Died. In that which he writes to the ^exan« 
UaasitopplBajis thatheKlid notJbaniih ArtiAiirASjys bccanft 
^ wasn faUuipt hiit^n .fie<|MU[it of hts intri^ing ipirii;, au^ the 
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could contribute more, than the eftablifhment of 
chriftianity in the empire, to the eftablilhmenc of 
hereditary imperial dignity in his family, and to 
uniyprfal peace and tranquillity. He was con- 
firmed in this ejcpeftation, no doubt, by the pro- 
feffions and adulations of Sylvester, and of 
the whole tribe of ecclcfiaftics ; whether the tale 
pf his conyerfion by this pope has any more truth 
in it, than that of hk famous grant to the church 
of Rome, or not, But in order to difcern the 
better how th^fe profeflions were Icept, and what 
the efieds have been of tjiis ecclefi^ftic*! eftablifh- 
mcnt, we muft defcend into fomc few particulars, 
at leaft, concerning it, from Constantine to 
Charles the great, and from Char^^es th^ grcat 
down to our own age. The ufurpatiqns of the 
religious on t|ie civil fociety, the abufe of , 
theology, and the abominable confijquences of 

difturbances he raifed. Julian gives the Chriftiant . leave toi 
chu(e any other biihop, who might infh-ud them as well a^ 
Athanasius ; and adds, that if they deiixe4 to have him at 
Alexandna for any other reafon, that was the reafon for which 
he was banifhed. This emperor, on whofe teftimony, tho he 
was an apoftate, a reafonable man, who coniidered the ch^r 
. lasers of both, would rely much fooner, than he would tely on 
that of fuch a turbulent, intriguing, fonUqioudied priefl as, 
Cyril : this emperor, I fay, complains loudly cf the chxiftiaii 
flocks for perfecuting one another, and for infulting the efta-t 
bliflied church, at the infligation of their paftors. When he 
promifes, therefore, to force none to worihip at his altars, an4 
commands the heathens not to injure nor aflront any of th$ai« 
he Commands them likewife to live in peace with the heathens 
and with one another, and threatens to punifli them, not • for 
their religion, but for fedition, and the violation of the civi) 
laws. 

thi$ 
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this abufe, were in part alike, and in part dif- 
ferent, and differently carried oh with regard to 
power efpecially, in thefe two periods, which for 
that reafoh it is good to diflinguiih. 



SECTION XXIV. 
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HESE ufurpations might have been wholly 
prevented : and altho the abufe of theology, 
which was grown up to a great height, could not 
be fo, yet might the growth of it have been 
checked, and the tragical effefts of it have been 
prevented, if Constantine had reduced, and his 
iucceflbrs had kept the clergy within proper 
bounds, inftead of giving fuch a loofe to avarice 
and ambition, to enthufiafm and contentious fub- 
tility, as made them the plagues and jTcourges of 
the world* The emperors were fovereign ppn* 
tiffs. As fuCh, either with this title, or withou? 
it, they Ihould have kept the whole power over 
ccclefiaftical as well as civil affairs in their own 
hands, and have applied the former to preferve 
order and difcipline, to prevent abufe and corrup- 
tion in the chriftian, as it had been their preroga- 
tive and their duty to apply it in the heathen 
church* This was natural; this was reafonabie. 
But nothing could be more unnatural, nor more 
unreafonable, than to diveft themfelves of any part 
of the imperial power in favor of this order. 

• 

I T feems too that there could be no need of 
doing fo* That the biftiop^ gave the emperors 
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leave to retain the tkle of fovereig^ pontiSsg ijf 
One of thofe idle taleft which Earokius . invent^ 
ed But that no ob^efkion appears to have been 
made to it by the ChriftiatiSi is true ; arid if there 
was no objedtion made for holding a pagan pon^ 
tificate, there would have been certainly none for 
afluming that office in the chriftian church* I 
Will not fay that the emperors mi^t have pcr^ 
formed pontifical fundions ^ tho I fee no abfurdi- 
ty in the propofition, nor am able to conceive 
why they ftiould not have exafted to be ordained 
priefts and primates erf the whole chriftian church 
from the firft, if that form had beeii thought ne- 
ceflary, as they have fubmitted to be crowned em- 
perors^ fince that time, by the bifhops* But this 
I will fay, and no divine of our church will dare 
to contradiA me, that they might have made 
themfdvcs hejwis of the church, defenders of the 
faith, and> next under God and his ion C^jkist 
jEsys, fupreme moderators and governors in all 
matters ecclefiaftical and civil, without being 
priefts« From whence ftiould any oppofition^ to 
Const ANTiNE or his fucceffi>rs have arifcn^ if he 
or they had thought fit to execute the functions 
of chriftian pojitifis, when the ftate of religion in 
the empire permitted them to do fo$ fince they 
kept the title, wore the robe, and executed fowe 
of the powers, at leaft, of fupreme pontiffs in 
the pagan church ? Should it have conie from 
the bifliops ? But the biihops were mean and ge^ 
neraily ignorant men, exercifed in the loweft 
i(nd Ifisft honorabk profeflioiis, clewed by party 

and 
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liod fsiftion^ by intrigue aind rtfrieix:^ and ladfr 
to comply wid^ any mode thst was prevaknc, ao 
cdrdiiig to the t:hari^r given cf them ocaiiy 
about this time by St* Gkxvort of Naziansom^ 
We may afibre ourfelves the good^men would hsve 
founded high the honor whkh Constahth^ did 
the church, and his zeal £Dr our holy idigbn^ 
l^fbre they had got the ftreAgth they got aAxiw 
wards, for want of this yery piecaution. ThcB^. 
indeed, fuch an inequaliJiy of privileges and ad* 
vantages was eftablilhed between the <iergy and 
the laity in many rdpcdb^ and in this particulariyy 
that the fornier were dsemod capable of eicerdfing 
all the powers, and of enjoying all the dignities 
and profits df civil magiftracies, whilft the latter 
Were exduded from ill ecdefiifttcal powct^ dig- 
nity, and ptxjfit. In a word^ we may beiieiK that 
thb ftep would have been . popular anvmg ^the 
whoie body of Chriftians when their religion was 
firft eftabdi&ed. Nothing would have appeared 
more juft, than that an emperor, by whoie favor 
alone they became members of an eftabliihcd 
church, froni being mettibers of a 6ft, feldom 
soierated, oftdn perfecuted, and always afiUdted, 
fbould^fufier no diminution of his imperial pi^ero^^ 
gative in this great change. 

* 

Co^T^TANttKE negle&ed to take thi« advai»;agc 
in the extent in which he might have ^(ftrt^d hts 
right to it. He took, indded, fome airs of iii- 
premacy on certain ocoaAons ; and fo did his &io- 
ceflbrs. They prefidcid in the £y»dds thqr con- 
vened. 
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vcncd, they controlled the proceedings of tbefe 
afiemblies, and they confirmed therr decrees in 
matters of doftrine as well as difcipline ; for 
without this confirmation thefe decrees would 
have had little efie£t. By thefe means the empe- 
rors fecured their prerogative, on which ecclefiai^ 
tical fynods would not have failed to encroach 
more than they did, or at leaft faftcr, in cafes of 
appeals, of exemptions from fecular jurifdidion, or 
from the common burden of taxes, and in many 
other cafes. But the fucceflbrs of Constantine^ 
laying afide even the title of fovereign pontifii in 
little more than half a century, if Gratian did 
lay it afide ; and neither Constantine nor they 
having preferved a fteady exercife of the pontifi-. 
cal power over ecclefiaftical affairs and ecclefiafti-^ 
cal perfons in the chriftian church, the exercife of 
it devolved of courfe on the bilhops. A con^ 
ftant exercife gave the pretence, and fettled the 
opinion of a fole right in them, who could have 
none independently on the emperors, even in or- 
dinary cafes, to many extraordinary powers, whiUt 
an occafional exercife of powers, that belonged of 
right to thefe princes, came to be looked upon in 
them as ufurpation and facrilege* Their chap- 
lains became their maD^ers : and one of thefe pre- 
tends to be fo even at this time. How Constan- 
tine was the bubble of hi^ own policy, as I have 
prefiimed to fay that he was, as many great mea 
have been, and as Charlemagne was in niuch 
the fame refpe£t four hundred years after him,, 
may be fhewnj I think, on good grounds of pro- 
bability^ 
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Wability^ without ftrppofing him to have been. 
mifled bjf a bigot refpcft for the churchy which 
trimy oftbofe who fuceeeded him were^ It may 
be (hewiii I thlnk^ even by.ecclefiaftical hiftory^- 
for this4 ^^^ odier hiftories^ ihews Verjr often more 
than it owns, even what it denies ; aiid the faga^ 
city of the reader gives him often a right of 
%ing to the hiftoriani ^^ Ex ore tuo condemna-^ 
'• beris*'* 

THtr^ it ieem$ tt ttit ttiat the gfeat and fiiil* 
damental ^rror, frqm whence fo many oihefs pro«* 
ceeded^ and which Const AfrtiNB committed in 
the. eftabliihment of chriilianity, was this, which 
has been touched already i He admitted a olcrgy 
ikso^the eibtblifhment on the fame foot, oh which 
this order had ftood^ whilft chriftianity was the" 
religion, and thefe men were ttte heads^ the dr** 
cedx>rs, the gdvernorS| and tilagiftratts of a kCt 
by no authority, but that of the left itielf^ and 
therefore illegalljrfuch* He adniitted them ve^' 
ed with this authority, which might beneceiTary* 
AS loing as Chriftian^ made a iedt apart, diftindr 
from the other fubjed^ of the empire, and not 
enly out of the protedion of the la^^s, but ob^ 
noxious to them ^ and which became unneceflary 
and dangerous when chriftianity had a l^al efta« 
bUfhmeht, and when th^e profeilbrs of it were 
entirely incorporated into the empire, enjoyed the 
protcftaon of thr ixwi in commoii With other iu6-^ 
jqfts, amd more of the fmiles and favors of th^ 
court. The conduft of Qavijj^Ttnt^ on thia 
. Voi.,lIL F great 
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grefl^ occafioAt mirfl nedds appear extremely ab- 
fiir4 te every enc who confiders the confequenoes 
i( i^ But we may. eibfily conceive that the date 
ci cbcifti^ntcy^ of paganifm^ and of the empire in 
g^NnerdJi ds weH as >a multitude of p^icular cir-? 
cua^ftaiiicrs to us Unknown, might determine hxtix 
€pk apparent 4fealbns df good policy to hold it. 
If we: feek lor thde re^ibfts in the. hiftociaiis of that 
age, or in more modern ecclefiaftical writers, we 
jhall be mifled or difappointed. Eusebius wrote a 
paaiCgyrk, Zozimus a fatire : and no relations can 
be moie tsonfufe^ no authority more pcecarious 
than thofe-of all the authors who have lireated thefe 
f^^ds, and indeed every other ecckfiftftical fub^ 
j9&^ ^k^m that age to this. They have ;been all 
ifitent to ierve fpme particular torni: md xho all 
men are r^ardlefs t^ truth in. fuch^-a dflpofition of 
misi4» lyet flse there none fo regardkfe pf it.as thefe 
wrftecs, who have i<enden^d church hiftory more 
il9(Con^ftei(t, and.mo'ie grofsly fabulous, than any 
odier feiftory, pisrh^ps than fome romances. But 
^1, npiwithftanding the little reliance that :zny 
^{ th^n defeive, fome general truths refult from 
l|ie, <|oncupreii.t tenor of their writings; two ^f 
v^k/l'f^l mention, in order to accou^ for the 
i^i8iii& of Const ANTiN£. 

SECTION XXV. ' 

% 

Cl^fis £rft. df theie truths ts, that this emperor 

toidier dei^ped to eftablifh chriftianity, nor 

did-in-faA jctbMiih it with any other view,* than 

;.. I that 
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that of making ic fahkrvknt to his ambjidon and 
policy* He Worikcd up this cftabtiflimcot of rcU- 
^oiij which he preferred to paganifm for rea^ 
foris already given, by flow degrees, ait he found 
it !anfwef his purpofes ; ^d he trknmed long be^* 
tHrce0 the two. Th^ cfecQod ,of /thefe truths k^ 
l^t ih the (diefigp (Of aiti^hin^ tb^ whole body iof 
Qn^airis ito. h^mfelf^ h^ xhofe tp .do it by the 
inediuiaa jof skcjdkr^^ ^Ohe C&riAians jvere difi- 
pQ9fe4 i^vor the mipilie, . and .fff&i ibeyood 4thk 
boutkis of ic They jwere jo£ aU jnatiiaas ^d dtt 
Jbnguage^ But BooQiJg }lKm i^l xhb iOitier cf 
|£M:n, wliidi we call the .seUgious ifodecy, was Kflsu 
bli&ed. TJiis order ym of^ diyidod^ .and 
their diViiions formed different fe<Sb. £ttt ikuwr 
ever divided they were, nay the more they, were 
ditvided, die itaore jieed ]they .had .of snofiefiial Ifa- 
von Tiie paftors wctie ibrought Iby one consnpn 
intoteft !under the influehoe lof t^ic .conrtV; ^aA 
th^ifiocks wene cvreiy where under the jaifiuence of 
then- ijMi&ots. Tlxfe two princiflles vTutii /tbso 
the whole conHudt of Cokstak^jmte, in feBleiy be^ 
iation of it that is come down to us. 

There is little room to dqvbt liMhthsA 
taken the refblution 43f .dtabtifliing ch^ftianii^ 
wJien he mat chcd, in the &rehth year 4f£ ^ 
reign, ^omGaul ina> Italy agaioft M^XifKmSi 
Jt is much more probable too that this wfdi^ 
turn produced, the jniracle 6f an iUuinini|ied<mft 
in the air, with aninicidption proftiifing ibim ^«> 
^^ory, and whidli he ^afErmed* upon -oida th«t hti 

F 2 had 
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had fecn, as EuisBltus relates, than that any foch 
miracle . produced his cOnverfion. A ftory like 
this was fufficient to make the • imprcffion he dc- 
figned. ,Nay that which Zowkus relates of a 
monflToiis flight of owls, that fettled on the walls 
of Rome when Maxentius marched out of the 
city to give Const ANTiNfi battl^ and which this 
cmpctbr feeing, ' drew out his troops, might have 
it*s cflTcft likewife. His army did hot confift of 
Romans,, attached to their antient rdigion, tho 
even by fuch the omen would have been well re^ 
ccived,i3Ut of Bricmis; whom we believe to have 
been already Chriftiahs, and of the Celtic nanons^ 
ito >wh6m we niay believe that alt religions were 
indifierem enough; * .. 

... * 

- '' But however tWs ^i^t be, whether Const ak-» 
TiNX came into Italy with a refolution of eftablifli* 
ing chriftianity,' and : of "leaning on that party in 
the empire, or^whether n^ took the refolution 
wUcnhsJiad beat.MAXBNTi^us, it is evident that 
this reiblution was. no other than I have reprefent^^ 
ed it* LiciNitTs.was not certainly a convert ta 
chriftianity, ' and yet the firft edid: in favor of this 
{"eU^ion wds piibliihat in his name and by his au- 
thority, as well as in the name and by the author 
rity of 'CoKSTANXiTNc. . This cdidt gave an en- 
tire liberty ofconicicnce. No peribn was to be 
miy longierireftrained from/embracing chriftianity, 
jbut every one. Was &t at liberty to pro&ls the teli« 
giOffi he liked beft. This was the.purport of the 
«}i^« . £vs£3iu$ himfelf carries it no farther^ 
i '' and 
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abd there was nothing iii it which Licmius, or 
any other pagan prince, who thought it his inte* 
left to relax the- fcverity of former edifts, and to 
keep meafures of moderation with the Chriftians, 
might not grant without becoming a Chriffian.^ 
Many other favors, more confiderable and parti^. 
cular to chriilianity, were granted afterwards.: 
EusEtiius founds them higher and they were 
great,; no doubt, tho they did little more than re^ 
'eftabliih Chriftians in their former rights and pof« 
feflions, remit unjult and cruel fentences, reflore 
confifcations, and recal from banifliment and the 
mines fuch as had been condemned to them. In 
all thefe inftances, the authority of Licinius con- 
(mrred with that of Const antinjs : and if pagan* 
ifm was not extirpated, chriilianity was in a good 
degree ellablilh^, whilft they governed the cm-^ 
pirc jointly. : When they quarrelled, the fame 
political niotive, that made Licmius change hia 
conduft and perfecute the Chriftians, made Co^- 
STANTiNE perfift in fhewing favor to them. He 
rai&d them to the higheft dignities, entrufted them 
with the moit important commands, and increaf- 
cd the ftrength of a party in the empire which was 

zealoufly attached to him, 

• » • ■ 

Notwithstanding this he trimmed with the 
other, and it is evident that his zeal for chriftia* 
nity was at lead; as much political a^ religious. 
EusEBius makes him very devout and pious, and 
compares, in one place, his palace to a church 

* Evssa.paffiminHift. ^tinVitaCoNSTAMT<^ ' 

■ ' F 3 in 
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in which aflemblies of the fiuthfvi vrere htUb 
But as the flagrant crimes he committecl are in^ 
confident with the devotion and piety afcribed to 
Ihoi by ectkfiaftical adulation^ fo the whole tenof 
of his public afts detnonftrates that Zozimvs 
hiad feme reafon to fay^ he favored the pagait 
rkss in oMer to pleafe the fenate^ tho he wcim 
to eftabliih eliriftianity. Thus he pertnitted, even 
about die time that he held the nicean couneiU 
and by a folemn refcript, that the aruffA(jers ihbtm ^' 
be publicly COnfultied ) nay he commanded it M 
€h6 occalion of forhe rej^uted ptocfigies that ka4 
hsippetied. Thus, ^^ny he gave countenance, at 
hsk'y to feveral Aiperftitious fpons thac were c6* 
kbrated in acknowledgment of vidkoHes obtained^ 
irtd td (bveral for(s of inchamment^ that were 
defemed elFedtual to pf6cur< health and other dh 
tifle ftfvdrsj Many inftances 6f the. iSwic kind 
may lit produced, to ih($w what m^fyrin CiiH^ 
B'XAHTtsE thought hitAfelf obliged in good poli^ 
ty to keep with pagait^ifm^ even ^ft^r he had van« 
qiiidled LictKius, and put him to death. But 
it will be fuflicicnt that I mention one more, which 
W^ the ftrongeft of all, and which leads td tha 
iecond of thofe general truths, that have been ob* 
ferved to refult from all the hiftories of this great 

revolution. 

■ 

That ftveral ofiid^Sj which were not only pa- 
gan in name,- but in their funftions tbo, were 
^oflcfled isihd executed by thofe who profefled chriff^ 
tianity, fcems to me much more clear, than the 

diftinc- 
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£ftin£tiofis and cxcu&s> diat are brought ia favw 
of the pradtioe. The pra&iee was .authori^xl by 
^e. example of CoirsTAKTiN$, who held to the 
laft the fupreme pontificate of the pagan church* 
I kfiow that ibme writers have ventured to duxf 
the faft, '.againil the evidence of hiftory and an^ 
tient infcriptions. I know too that much ca^ 
sftrjr has been employed by ^ARONiua and others^ 
to fhe?r that chriftian emperors might ajSume thf 
title, and wear, the robe, without fuperftitum or 
idolatry ; for thefe authors are pkafed to ii||qx)ft 
that they did no more. But they contradift 
themfelves when they excuiib even this by ui^ 
|ng that the authority of fupreme poaciff was ]i& 
peffitry to keep the fenate and the bulk of tht 
people, who were ftrongly addi£ted to the old 
religion, in fubje6tion to the' imperial authbriQr ^ 
for how could the authority of fupreme pontiff 
Jiave this or any other efled, unlefs it was ex- 
a[afed ? And how could it be exerci&d withtmt 
taking fome fhxrc in the fuperftitious dilcipline 
figtiified by that myftic robe which Gratiah 
is faid * to have refufed to wear for that very ma* 
ion? Bui if Gratian was thus fcrupulous, and 
"liis fucceffi>rs after him, of which we may h^ve 
kave to do\ibt, Cokstantike was not fi>; or lift 
might wear the myftic rd^e of pontiff with as ltt» 
tie r^ard to the fignifications of it, as one of the 
Othos had, very probably, to thofe of the robs 
he wore, and whereon the reirelations of the kpt^p 
C^ypfc were exprefled in embroidery. The power 

• ZoziMvr. 

F 4 and 
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and influence of this office had been gitat at aQ 
times, and therefore the en^perors had kept h, iiko 
that of the tribunes, in their own hands. But th^ 
power and this infiuenee were never greater than 
now^ and the office of pontiff w^ grown more 
conlxderable than that of conful. It i$ very pror 
bable that CovsTAVTmE dared not diveft himfe}f 
of it : and I believe ^p bcft reafon that can be 
given why he did not make huiif$lf fovereign pon* 
tiff, of the Chrldians is tjiis, that he found i( ncr 
ccffary, or at leaft expedient, to continue higlr 
prieft of the Pagans. The abfurdity, howeveft 
was. equaUy great, whether it was owing to his 
inisfortuhe or his fault: the abfurdity, I mean, 
of prefiding over a church he intended to fubverc^ 
and not prefiding oyer that which he inieo4cd tq 

- T H s confequences began to appear very foon, 
and have continued ever fince producing, under 
varipus fonns, in various ways, aniJ with little or 
no interruption, an uniformity of mifcHief. The 
pre-etntnence apd dominion bver i;onfciei|ce, which 
a religious fociety had acquiised among the ChMftt? 
ans whilil they were a fcA in the empire, did not 
only continue, but were vaftly extended and in- 
creaied when this religion became the eilabliKhed 
religion of the empire. They were expended aod 
increafed in the exercife, and therefore in the cSc€t 
of them. No powers were taken from this order 
of mcn^ not even^thofe to which they, had the leirft 
pretence after this gr^at change. On the contrary, 
I ■ ■ ' ^ ; many 
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ttiany were added to them, and the weight of that 
civil authority, on which they ufurped, ferved to 
inforoe their ttrurpations« Their pre-eminence and 
f heir dominion over confcience had been ib far 
from prom6ting charity, and maintaining unity, 
that they had promoted and maintained ^ perpe* 
tual ftrife and contention among Chri^alns/ >lf 
Chriftians fufF^red much by heathen periecutions; 
they fofFered much by their own inteftine dfvifions; 
They coXild not, indeed^ make' war, and maflatrs 
one another, nor difturb, in that manner, the peiside 
ef the empire. The authority of the cmipcr6r$^^ 
and the ftr^ngthof the roniari legions kept dieminr 
awe, *and ma(k fuch excefles^ impra£ticable. / But 
their divl^on^ wei% fuch, iliat the && mt^t havp 
been dl^ived, peHiaps,* whiift it was a left, and 
the very: name of chriftiaiiity have been loft, if the 
faduury remiedy of a perfecutiony commbii to them 
idl, had not ionietime$ inttervened to niajce them 
lettiember that they were all of the fame sdigiOB^ 
Thefe diforders, however, being tonfined to aie&, 
afiefted the roman ftate no more, than ours would[ 
beafie&ed if aiiy diiputes ftould znffi about in* 
ward light and fpiritual gifts among the Quafciers, 
and if thofe peaceable perfoas ihould fall out, cai| 
iiames, and excommunicate one another* But 
when the empire became chriftian, theie dlvifidna 

i^ecame fat4 19 the public tran<}uinity and wdfatcv 

t. - • • 

CoNS7AHT»rB hadfomccxperWeofthisinhis 
6wn mgn, towards die end' of it cfpeciaUy. But 

})9 might ftiU hope, an^ the f^bmii&ve behaviour 

■ of 
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ef the ckr^ towards him mig^ enconHig^him to 
hope that^ howcyei divridcd they wcfe concern^ 
U% fpeeii^tive points of rcUgbn* he flioiild hoki 
them faft to his iMeiefl; by their own i md.bcmg 
xm&^r of the ihephords, fltoutd be mafter of die' 
fiodu, a(s it has been hkkted akeady. He purfiied 
l^s princis>le thefcfoi^ He adkkd to the dignity^ 
q£ ecclefiaAical peribm by the regard he flieved 
theni» and by thcf honors he dSk&cd to do them«: 
He Added to diek |)ower and aitthoriity by the 
wealth, the privikges, and immiiiikies he bdbvod 
}^pon thern^ and by the kws he m^ide in ihetr fan^ 
YOr. AU this tended, in ap^peaxance Md in pxt^ 
trace, .16 the fupport and impwff^cmtm df a ^h 
lituid power atooe^ He noanl tkzt tkk AouM 
be diftiaa &»(n tht ci^ ^ dMk they ih^ 
depetldstkt; <d ohe Motihcr^ lod both dependent on 
Umc tod he did nnUbe Jthan thia waa « diAm6kiM 
without any ceal ddflSnrenoe. He does wot iutxti to 
hanre enoogih Goiifideitki^tiiQr thshga, which iong 
expe r ience kaa made itiasifefr iincev and wKhitk 
dte woirid imaginie he ihouU ham: forefte** Ho 
ihoiddf have foremen dial eedefieftical magiftratts 
y^oxM bdalvrsbys Ma dcpeident on the empexors,* 
than duL divU^. ai|d. weie: £ar diat reaiiin k& fit tci 
be truftcd wkh poiaea It was ofavioti^ that civil 
ingiftitateiwerQihecieaitQres of his will, whom he 
could! make and unpiake at pleafoio, and not only 
deprive of the offices they held, but of all right to 
any magiftcacy wbatovvr % whereas theib eccle- 
fiafiical mogi^atts, whom he admitted by a legal 
eftablifiunent ineoi' the einpine,, were eltsfted indc^ 

p^ndcntly 
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pendendy on him into partictilaf offices^ and bad a 
fight to this fort of magiftracy in general,^ which 
be could neither give nor take away. He fhoul4 
have forefeen that an abfolute power over private 
€Ofif citiKea wM kv Mtei^^ and mif^c pYove kt df^ 
hetj ^ midh fftAMt p09ttr than hi^ ewn ; that 
the church nnght turn againft the ll:ate % from the 
eompanioB become tfae rivals and iroor tbe rhral^ 
the tyrant 6f it. Thb happened in four centuries 
alter his time. I'he conditution of the chriftiaa 
church, bofov&CoirsTAitTDii bud the fonndations 
jtf that fpititrtal tyranny, which he and hi^iuc^r 
ceflbrs raifed |^ and thi3 fpiritual tyranny, eftabiifli'« 
0d and gro#n intd fviU ftrength before CHARtBS 
the great, l^id the foundations of that temporal 
tyranny, wbich he and bis father e&ablilhed in th9 
bifliops of Rome, the remaina of which are ftiU 
«3uftent, 

$ £ C T I O N XXVI, 

T^vitiNO thia peridd^ that reaches from the 

begiiuiing of the fourth to the end of the 

eighth century, th^ religious fociety pretended din 

re&ly tb f|>iritual power alone, as it has been ob^ 

fcrved. Indirefbly, Ijideed, they aflumed a Iharc 

pf the other, encroached on the civil noagiftrates^ 

and oppofed and infulted them, whereof there 

were feveral inftances at Rome and Alexandria 

paruculsirly ^* But in the main, they cxprefled 

great 

* No inOaiice of tiut kind can be, given gveatsr dianth* 
whok ooa^aft of Qyjul, this alexandrian biihop. This faint 

and 
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great' refpcft arid fubmiflion to the cmpcrorsr 
Constantino abetted them in -* the ' cxercile of 

... .♦ . . . .J . • .. , - * * » 

and ikther of die churdi wm viplent and cntdigiinft aUthofe 
who dii&r^ fiom him, e^^ for Ny atom v» 

did ittde more: and ytt, when he had prevailed on THfOQp«- 
8IUS, by br^hig moft probably the eiaitrch Scholastic us/ 
to torn' at oace from fkv^iHg^NisTORitrs to d«blare againft 
him^ this wnstch, in concert with pope CBi.E$TiNVSf petfe<? 
cuted the poor man to death^ with the mcfft perfevering and in- 
veterate mafice. Be (hewtd the fame violence of temper In: 
vfiirping on the civil power, .and in fnppordng thcie ufoipa* 
tiotts by jriots» infurre^ns, . and aflaffinations. He too(c; upon 
Iiim» without any audibnty frdm the civil magiftrate^ to pix- 
aUh not only Jews, but foch Chriftians as ho called heretics i 
|o drive them oat of the ci^t and to plunder their houfts and 
f hurches, the fppils of which he abandoned to the mob> wha 
were the inftrumeQts of his tyraony» ibr their greater encou-^ 
i«gement. Orestes, the governor of Alexaama, complain^ 
f^^of t^ffe ittvafions ami oqtngrs^ aad attempted to refbain 
them, as it was his duty to do. But Cyril, by exciting the 
common people, the moft feditious that were to be 'found m 
any city of the empire, maint^ned, as it were, a civil war in 
that ci^, and*calM in anodiei^ ibrc of mob to jdin with this in 
fupporting it. He called in five hundred monks at once from 
tbqr retreats in the mouiitain^ of Nitria. .Taoneof thele^' 
p^ed Ammonivs^ a fit inftrumenf for his pQrpQie,hp gave 
the command'of this iecular and ^ctefia£cal mob, by whom 
Or s STBS was attacked in the flreets of Alexandria. H^ was 
rcicned, indeed, and his life was faved, tho he had beee 
wounded by Ammokzu's Jn the fray. T|ie nK>b was diiperled^ 
Ammonia's feifed and put to death,' ^d Cyril had'the iqi* 
pudence to ddclai^ him amartyr, and t9 caafoliim to be ho^ 
noreda^fuch, • / .. , > . j. _. 1 . 

It may not be amiiS to mentlbn another e^caihple of tKc re^ 
vengeful a9d^fan^ui|iaryebata^er of this prelate., H^PATiili 
was a platonician lady, of fo much wifdom, knowledge, and 
virtue, that fhe ufed to be confuited by the philofophers, and 
fV^i) the "goverfiors of Alej^aadbia^- and thibtX>RBSTBs ^a^ 

partkttlaiiljr 
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this power : and his fudceflbfs, ibmedmes through 
bigotfy^ and fomctimes through policy, as :we may 
coUeft from thetiifibrenc chara£faersof thefe princes^" 
made themfelves parties, on one fide or die other, 
in every, eccleliaftical difputp that arofc. This 
gave them much to do, 'maintained a perpetual 
ferment in the empire, and was almoft as great an 
evil from within, as the inundation of barbarous 
nations was from without/ \ . 
, .... . - . ..»-.■» •* 

. Let lusnot prefiirac,,lifcchiapy diving, to ac-t 
count, by the, (hort and fallible rule of human rea« 
Ton, for .whaft providence direds or fuffers. But 
we may obferve with aftonUfament, that a religion, 
revealed by Qod himfelf, taught by himf^lf in one 
count;ry, Wheic he fealed it. with hi^ blood, as 
ftrangely as that nuty found to a mere theift, and 
propagated through a great part of the world by 
perfons commiflioned by hinc^ 9s well as affifted 
fupernatQr^Uy by the Holy Gboft, ihould continue^ 
more than iSsventeen hundred years in a flux ftate* 

' t 

particttltfly attached to her. To be ret^enged, therefore, of 
Orrstes^ for Hyp AT I A does not appear to have given him 
kny proirocauon» ^is woman was attacked by anodier eticle* 
fiattcal bravoi whofe name was* PRrcR, at the: inftigation of 
Cyril, in theftreets of Alexandria, wliere they dripped her 
naked, dragged her along, abd made her fuifer the moft cruel 
outrages, till Ihe expired; 

r It is not worth my wliile to quote any more ioHanoes of 
Uie ufnrpations and cruelty^wi^ch the icligious fociety exer* 
clfed^ vrhenevcr, and wherever, they durift. ; Hiftoty is full 
of :diem^ They were exerdied at Rome f9metiines, as.wdl 
as at Alexandria, and wherever chiifiianity pievuled. 

' . ' I affirm 

# • '' '^ 
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I ^i£mxx the more boldly that it has continued iti 
idus fbte io longf becaufe, the it wifl bef^id, and 
xa ikid every day in the pulpit, that all die inipoit^ 
9nt points .of chriftianiiy, and every thing made 
necoflary to faliration^ 'ate fixed and tkofc^ yet the 
afibitipii is evidently falf^ mhsxi it it applied to 
dieokgical, however true it would be^ of it was a|>- 
pUod to goipel chriftianity.; and it lasmy be proved 
to be fo even out of the iiaconfiibent mouths of 
thofe who make it. To whatever feft we addidt 
0)irfdbireS) if we a^pe fayed, it muft; be on Jthe faith 
of mac, it vtamiot be on that (^ God; for the pwe 
ward of God neitiier is nor ever h^sl^een t^ fok 
cniite!ci<m x>f ortbodoarf ; Thcolc^ has done by 
the word, as phjlofophy ^d by the wor|^ of Go^ 
tad ifae fame abufe has been tnade jof 'both. Na« 
titasliflss Ixave bxiik immenfe fyftemsof imagination 
^ a iew &nfible phaenoinena, inacciira^ ob-r 
fisr^ed wery .often, and ne^t a&ways very fairiy re^ 
eoxded. Ddvines have 4one the ^fanoe, on a f^ 
JDtpJHgpfete and 4MU)|tel]igible pafiages, picked up 
here and there in the fcriptures, and connefted and 
commented as their purpofes required. The firll 
have iiot ilopped where the phaenonoena have 
loea&d; nor the other, where the fcriptures have 
been filent, or have not fpoken clearly; which 
ouglit to be reputed the fame, and to £h<ck ouf 
prefumption alike.' On the contrary, where they 
h&te had.ao rule togp by, like mcJi freed from 
ncftcaiot, tliryJhave goAe^the^greateft a&d tbebokl* 
dl ieftgdis. 'This has ibcen^the cafe ftbiti the ajpo- 
ilo^a^jday^ to thefe, and to this we owe all the 

difputei 
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dUputes that have puzzled itUgbn, and 1^ tkcr 
mifchief which diefe difputes have brought on the 
world. This muft be the c^ too, till divines re- 
turn to the goUjpel, as phitofephers have returned 
10 nature, and prefume to dogmatife no farther 
than the plain import of it will juftifjr, contenting 
themielves to leai^ things dark aftd ambiguoiis, 
which revdation has Jeft fo* How foon thi^ wtH 
bzppcsi^ I kmom istot. Such « method is nowj aa 
it was o£ cdd^ too ibber tor oithofiafts^ <he fol^eft 
toaJbarren for rhetofs, and iChe avowaji of igoo^ 
ranee toQ hunarUe.fbr doctors, who -.pretend to bleach 
fijiperoatural, as weU as natural thecdogy, ^pA |D 
afiume to dnemfelws, that Juiowtoclge, which 
CfHtisx. intended fluould be convooti to all who 
are to be laved by k, as E&Asism Ivmewhcoie or 
other obierves ^. But we muft go back again to 
the primkiye^i^esy that we may&ei iniomefew 
pamcidar inftances, the riie and growth of humaa 
authority in matters of religion* 

It was foretold that falfe prophets would ariie 
among Chnftians, and it was natural that they 
ihould in fuch an .age, in countries where th«i 
minds of men had been long prepared £E>r/ every 
thing that appeared fuperjtiatural or mjrftic, and 
on the publication of a religion new and mBtvH^ 
lous. Converted Jews might think, and in 'fa& 
did think, that they had airight^tp take their ihare 
.in building up and adorping a religion^ which 
.• . ■ ■ . . • .. '-> . •• 

* r ad paucos homines conUahimus rem, q\^9^itis7ys 

vduit aiHl ef& commosiis. • • • 

fpjung 
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^ning oat of theirs, wd wfaofe authority rtftcd 
on that of their fM^i^ecies. Converted heathens 
m^ht think, and in fa£b did thinky that they had 
at leaft as good a right of the ftoie kind, fined 
ibme of the ihoft fublinde do£trines €lf chriftianity 
were fUch asr Pyth aoor As add Plato had taitght^ 
and fince the prc^hecies, urged froiti- heathen re-» 
cords concerning Christ, were nmch mofe ^leaf 
and exprefs than any of thofe thsir were brought 
from the jewifii fcriptures. But thtce weit other 
ciFCunrfbuices^ which gave^ more imlmediate' temp-^ 
ution and pretence to the falfe prophets that arofe 
in the J days of the apoftles, and multiplied very 
faft afterwards^^tke iwahns of infedU fit)m thofe 
dung^hilki the cabaliitical,fchools <xf Jews, and 
th& meuphyfical fchools of heathens* ^ 

• •• ■••«••« *wf* '»ir 

Th b chriftian fyftem of fmh and praAice^ was 
taught by God himfelf j and to afiertor toimply 
that the divine Logos, who was incarnated to in« 
ilru& as well as to redeem mankind, revealed it 
ihoompletdy Or imperfeftly^ is not iefs ablurd hor 
lefs impious^ than to alfert^ or to imply, that he 
performed the work of our redemption income 
plet^y or imperfedly. Chriftianity therefore, as 
ihe faviouf publUhed it, was full and fufEciem to 
all the purpoTes of it* Simplicity ^ and plainneis 
ibewed that it was dtfigned to be the religion of 
mankind, and manifefted likewife the divihity of 
it^s orig^uil. Sut then^ this vefy fimpjiclty and 
plainnei^ was a fkttjnjtiling block to fome, and a 
{Otttenee to others. Thie^ thoak^ ottboSa j||rt 

\ had 
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had accuftomed men to think that nothing tould 
be divine, which was not myfterious, ahd that in» 
coherent, obfcufe rhapfodies, which are fitquently' 
the language of ignorance or frauds were furc cha- 
f afteriftics of fuperior knowledge in the firfl: phi- 
lofophy, or of infpiration from above< The pro-' 
phets, among the Jews, had fpokc in this ftjrle ; 
the heathen oracles pronounced enigmas; th€ 
theglogy of Egypt and the call was unintelligible | 
and the metaphyflcal refinements of the greek phi- 
lofophers were a mere jargon of words, ftippofed to 
fignify moft fublime truths, tho they had really no 
xhearting at all. The Jews, therefore, who be-- 
lieved in the Mefliah when he appeared, and 
the heathens, who heard that the divine Logos had 
appeared, could not fail to receive his do6trine 
agreeably to their prejudices and habitudes. A 
fyftem of natural law, enforced by jt divine miflion 
and a divine fan&ion, had nothing in it which was 
new to either of them ; and ' the heathens knew 
that the tide pf Son of God had been given to 
Zoroaster and to others.' But the fimplicity 
and plainnefs of his doftrine might furprife them 
the more, for this very reafon. They could fcarce 
fail to perfuade themfclves that this fimplicity and 
plainnefs muft be the veil of fomething more mar- 
vellous and more worthy of a revelation. All waj 
type and figure in the facred writings of the Jews^ 
'and they were obliged to underftand now of a ij>i- 
titual, what they had till now underftoodof a tern* 
poral kingdom. All the grofs conceptions of 
polytheifm and idolatry were exploded. Heaven 
Vol. IIL G conjt 
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contim:^ to be peopled as much as ever^ but 
with inhabitants of another kind. In fhort, all 
the ipompous rites and ceremonies of external wor- 
fhip were abpiifhed at firft among Chriftians, and 
God was* to be adored in fpirit and m truth, Af- 
ter luch ehatees as thefe. it feems to me that the 
converts to chriitianitjr could not^ as they did not^ 
fail,':agreq^l>ly to their prejudices and habitudes^ 
to emlyoider feme of the tinfel of the religions 
thjey Irft on the religion they embraced^ nor to 
make tHe fpirituali^ pf one as fit to create aib>- 
nifhment, and 'to maintain an attachment ih the. 
minds of men, as the carnality of the others. 

. This was done, and great means of doing it 
offered thcmfdves* Chriftianity was taught firft 
andjp^^^g^^^ afterwards^ by word of mouth. 
Sothej^pfties and the difciples received it, and 
lo thfy inftrudbed the converts they made in their 
feveral dii^r£i<ms^ Nor were theie the fok 
preachers of divine revelation. Others arofe who 
Kad not been tavig^ in the fame fchool, nor beea 
commiffiohed to teach in the iame manner* Pauju 
himl^^ was one of thefe. He entered a volunteer 
into the apoftleihip« At lead: his extraordinary 
yo^aQon was known tq none but himfelf. He 
went*about preaching his gofpel, as he called it^ 
before he had; any correfpondeace, or even ac- 
quaintance, with thofe who compofed the church 
of Christ at that time ; and when he came among, 
them he took the air of a mafter, fubmitted to- 
none, but controlled- and reprimanded even the 

prince: 



^^XQ f^\ $u?wrMli* The yopi^tks^ : the >di& 
cijlks, mid the firft converts in genecal, jwere:ig^ 
ttM^lit, :UHtecftte jifr&ins< Svic^ OMm^ thetrforey 
^ /ckemed -.t}«afetlv«s mvc -.9aii^l Jm cabaliftical 
Intej^ttcifiQjs ^:^ fer^tUTits, <aisl n^re^k^ow* 
kigjin jimUb iMdrb^fhen ^HnvologjE^ might afii^ne 

cocQsdfed/, !t^%Qbi ;€Qi)y^nf iApd /fiimi 4i&i!pDt:CDn^ 
8r^»(iQQs ! ftr they ;fliight %^ .to* laiid .ater ^che 
fjb(^]wes^ ;)i((!hWh'iih«^>AP^ks.i^.di£piples taught, 

by;^#(li»iwae *>^^ th«iiliJit.iiiriuchjowijy' 

jaraftber 4i44^ cOMn ^i»i wva^iaii UuiifcriattQifielTy 
ihcj rightcQf ^rfl|)J»fytng) Qr jife^ebiag.as oftm, as 
^^•j>k^d;toifupp$fe jihgtithe Sp»mi moTed shem 
tpzit. The :*®eftjes joppflfei - the :^fc iprqfhea^ 

IW<^-^ij5ic»lty, 33 tiwjn^ jwige Jbjr .tht t jfrfrijek 
1^A^L ^s^idy^jr^mm his;3Mhin;ity. i0abe(di»c^ 
<>f .QorAnth, wd. ia.Qthf rs- 

Oi^c iVQiiiid thmk thaccthe ^&a,otth£:SpMt^ 
Among whicih.this jof pr6pbefyi0g 9r preaching; 
jield.a. 6rft .pkfi^, .flMyuld not oniy Jbare jStqpfliod 
fhe-Wftnt pf ^L0ther,Jkaowbdge,/Md()hMe put to 
/silence tbe^ ma^ le^fj^ and <k>qiienty; bat .firndd:' 
ji^e t&akh&i^ihy.thc Jaftuwoe aqd.eoctigjr «C 
joneund the fi^ne Spirit, .Qite. and iheXame ffftem 
jeffaich and manners in the. whcd^SiChnftknjabxird^ 

O 1 This 
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This would have bl^en the cafe too^ it muft hare 
|)efen fo ncoeffafUy, if all thofe who pretended to 
gifts* of the Spirit had really had them •, and it has 
always feenred tome that Origen anfwered Cel- 
suiJvery poorly, when, to juftify or excufethe va- 
riety :6f opinions ^nd £tdi$ amiong Chriftians, he 
urges thofe that abounded among the heathen phi* 
lofophiers. But many thought they had thefe glfb 
of^e Spirit who had them not, many pretended to 
iavc them 'who knew they had them not % and it 
grew fo eafy to impofe the belief of them on the 
;nultitude, that Simon, who had offered to buy 
them, might think hiriifelf well off that bargain 
perhaps; and that the other li^retics' who aroft 
might not' find any want of them to eftablifii their 
feds. The belief that they had them was eafily 
.wrought by (ham miracles, by feeming or real au* 
j^erity of life, by difcoarfes EUed with falfe fubtimt 
about fpiritual beings and metaphyfical orfuper* 
mtural doftrines, and by other proofs of the fame 
iqmvocal fdrt, in lan age when enthufiafm was the 
»pidcbitcal dil^fe, and when one great revelation 
gave dccafion and pretence to fo many little ones. 
That fuch was the temper of the age, ;and fuch the 
character of thofe who profeffed chriftianity in 
it^ will appear the lefs doubtful to us, if we cat) 
1(0 inind the feveral apocalypfes that were cun^nt 
among the primitive Chriftians, the apocalypfe or 
Vevelation of St. Johw and that of Cjerinthus^ 
Ifor inftance, if they were not the fame, and if the 
jTveries of a rhad judaifing Chriftian have not got 
.into the :canon under the apoftle^s name: the apo- 
/..V calypfc 
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calypfeof St. Peter, that of St- Paul, arid. that 
of St, Thomas likewife, all of which arc: bow 
loft, and have been fo long; but the ftyle and mat^^ 
ler of which may be guefled at with fufficient af*' 
furance by the llyle and matter of that whick we 
have in our hands* That the appftles, to. whom^ 
theie are afcribed, were not the authors of them, 
may well be. • But die authors of them were Ghrit 
tians I and if all the fathers and churches did not 
receive them^ as all did not receive the apocalypfe 
admitted into our canon^ yet many did, and that iar 
fufficient for my purpofe, efpeciaHy when it is: 
joined to fo many oi;her inftances of enthufiafm as^ 
the firft Chriftians gave, which cannot be denied, 
tho the terms may be changed, and madneis. and 
phrenfy may be called divine illumination, mylli- 
C^l rapture; 6f holy 2eaL 

r • ■ f 

.2 . ■ ' • • • 

The names alone of thofe who held different 
opinions cfrncerning the mpft important points of 
chriftianity, and formed difieiient feds, would fill 
a very long roll ; and even a fummary account of 
their doArines would fill a treatife much larger 
than I defign this eflay ihall be. Befides which, I 
am far from believing the greateft part of the ab* 
furdities, profanations, and impieties imputed to 
them by Irenaeus, Epiphanius,. Clement of 
Alexandriia, Bus EBius, and others, fome as an^ 
tient, and fome more modern. What credit and 
what refpedfc foever fathers and ecclefiaftiqal writ5er$ 
may deferve on other fubje(5t$, fure I am that they 
(^erve none when they fpeak. of. thofe who dif* 

G 3 - fered 



iseafon^. the brand df heitfy hbd bcwomre fta:ci& 
The) parties of Xuch men Were thdr judges': 2fnd 
iji^e know^ thenl onlys by the pafilonete' ao6ufttioa3 ' 
which their ^neiniefr brougfeti ^iid- thb kf^en^ fenft 
tsnceft which tht^proAotmi^, £vci( th^wrhitigii 
agamft:; 0{Hnidn3 that prevailed' aftefiong cani6il:i| 
ahd cbn£e&r fotn^timct' of d\}bkMls iflbe' inthff 
ehurfcH^ at weU as ^ the writings^ agjiinfti chriftiaiettC^i 
itrdfl.wore ftified'm dieir biith^ or dciifO]i!e4aft?«^ 
wardj) by the^v4g^afiee^of the ordiodoit,) afid^.the 
aifeal*offenlperx3k!& whi^ e:i^<€^ tHeii^ whcAc autlK^f:^ 
fcr . 1^$) pUrpbfe ;. ini^nte^ o^ whii^h^ ar'C- t^ b« 
f6i}h4 in 'the theodbfiirv code- pQfti<9y^Uf1y< Nc5^ 
tbingi c^ be therefore moife tiifchaf^kablf^tn^ mo^ 
uf^ufl^ for charity^ tod{jJilfti(Je^dll&dlfc^tlQ^thfi'(^^ 
as wcU as to the living, dian tt^jioia in^ tii^ Qotchr 
mon cry againft the heretics, that arofe in the firft 
^d* fubce^ii^: ajgps' 0S did elflt»^ \^tsi^dbfiw^ xn- 
i^ioitiiy on them^ fufp(dd«» jEbfl^itfiKM^c^^nd to>do 

ii im tite' ^U' actenvt^ aB^Di^inKibrtr ^d^^lsi^^ 
|iii(mt8d>todtem by6cote(fefH0^lVM^ie9^^ Ifliall 
itecliibftbirpmdeoding, t\§o tike<stiOms:'^h($S^ 
i>lirhedv^ ^d'fo fan6tid^ in v6|iim«rif,< i^ttt ijb iirM« 
dtdktos It runs the ni&c of^ b^dmiiiji ^ <A^9<b cf 
iberfiotie tindia|!imblerte&' aifd itljtifttdef; 

-' iWpAt^' actufatibVisf Wavg- been 6f tfagftt 8y dliriift 
lisens' ag&irtrt GliYilftarfe, thttf tfatty- 6rf their fi«irti; 
ai'eyfdehtiriai'kVof cliiumfty, is ^nf of tftdiS vrKfcft 
tJie lifeajfHtrt bfooghtr igdftfl: the iiiilible' l5(5<Ijr <5P 
IGhfiMkhs', in- tlitf rage? of pa^ and the- fiirf dP 

JJttf^fiort; fife iferffl^r .^nl' e^eh tfe- Hat'* toft 

invented 
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invented oi| the latter; and they were appli^ to 
the f^ine cruel iife wherever the orthodox had 
power fqr it. The Carpocratians, or the Mon- 
tanifts, or both, for both were comprehended in 
the eeneral appellation of Gnoftics, lay under the 
lmputat;ion of drawing blood fnxn infants, and 
making up the facramental bread with it. Can 
we doubt that this idle tale took it's rife from ano- 
ther, which the heathens propagated agaihft the 
Chriftians, 'whom they accufed of iacrrfiting chil- 
dren and eafing their flelh? That the celebration 
of nodurnal myft^ries among the Chriftians might 
give occaiion to fome' debaiach, as it had done 
4mong the Pagans, we may believe. But that the 
promifcuous, nay inceftuous uie of women was a 
religious inftjtution of any feft, or that the Nicho- 
|aites prefcribed this ufe of them on every friday, 
as one 9f tjie Aecef%y means of falyation, I bc- 
lieye nf) mqre than I do the filly ftory, as circum- 
ftantial as it is, which Tertullian refutes, of a 
^og tied to a candlcftick in the We-feafts of Chrif- 
tians, which he pulled down and extmguiflied by 
caytching ^ a piece of bread thrown out 6£ h\s 
reach ; after which, not only other devout perfons 
iningled together in the dark prdmifcuoufly, but 
even fathers and daughters, mothers and Tons, bro* 
.thers and fillers, in one common inceft. 

These obje&ions, and fuch as thefe, Ihould not 

have been made by the orthodox, out of a regard 

^1^ truth i nor Ihould others have been infifted on 

US much as they were, perhaps in point of pru« 

G 4 dence. 
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dence. The Simonians were reputed magicians, 
like the founder of their feft. So were the Carpo- 
cratians, the Valentinians, and others. They prc^ 
tended to charms and enchantments, to command 
the g^ood, to conftrain the evil fpirits, and to exer* 
cife all the imaginary powers of this kind, whicl^ 
were believed in a fuperftitious age, under the 
notion of magic natural and theurgic. The im* 
pofition was grofs, no doubt, and the practice 9 
'Cheat, But if we had in our hands the apologies 
of tjiefe heretics, as we have thofe of the orthodox, 
J fufpcft that we Ihould find the former ready to 
juftify^ or 'to excufe^ themfclves by the example of 
.the latter. They might quote, unjuftly indeed, 
but plaufibly at that time, the precept of St. 
James *, and the praftice of the church,^ as an 
example of both kinds of magic in one/ The 
apoftle direds, that prayers fhould be faid over the 
fick, and that they Ihould be anqinted with oil in 
the name of the Lord ; the effeft of which cere- 
xnony was to be the cure of their infirmities, and 
the remiflTion of their fins. Your pretended ca- 
tholic church employs it fo late, that, tho you be. 
lieve pioufly that it ferves for the remiflion of fins, 
you cannot difcover, by experiment, whether it 
• ferves as effeftuajly to the cure of difeafes. But 
in the primitive church, the remedy was employed 
for -both, and the fick took it betimes. It was a 
fecret, inight the apologifls of herefy fay, both q£ 
natural and theqrgic magic : and they might pre- 
' tend that fcyeral fuch had been difccJvered f>y 

• Chap. V, 
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them, or by their illuminated mafters, Thejr 
feight proceed farther, and quote all thc*pompous 
things that chriftian .apologifts ufed to advance 
concerning the power they pretended to exercife 
daily over demons, whom they conjured, fubduedi 
and expelled out of the bodies of men, when all 
the exorcifms of tlie heathens had failed. The 
apologifts of thefe hercfies, who writ later, might 
urge ftill greater authorities to juftify their pre- 
teniions. They might appeal, for inftance, to* 
the. conftaiir ' and univerfa| practice of their advert 
faries themfelves, even in that age, who admitted 
'heitjier children nor perforis grown up to baptifih; 
tJjl the impure '^irits were driven from them by 
"ciorcifms, and by the holy blowings 0/ priefti 
upon them: which fuperftitiop ceremony was 
brought gravely as a proof in the difputc with the 
Semi-pdagikns about grace, and was fuppofedno* 

^jfelTary to prcipcdc baptifm, as baptifm grace/ ' 

'■■'•■' ■ • -.,. . ,» 

♦ - ■. 

Th; l!ruth is, that fevcral of the fuperftitiqus 

potion;, inftitutions, and cuftoms of the ealleni 

and ^ptian nations crept into chriftianity, 

round abbutdirough judaffm at firft, and after«> 

wards^ dtreftly*, Every one took of this tinfel^ as 

I called \t above, what he liked beft, or-what* he 

' thought might be beft adjufted to imphnre thit 

chrimah fyftcm. This Wasi done liy jewilh con^ 

vert^, in the ^irit of the cabala, which taught 

them, under the pretence of explMiiing, to CfN 

Vitc myfteries where there were none; and by iieai»: 

theji cpnyertS| In ^ delirious ^ii^it of metaph^ 
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flca, which ih^ ha4 canglf^ ftoqi <|»e pythagjj; 
l«9n and p bTn»ir philpibph^- Ijt wq; cotrunon tp 
sUtChnfiMoy. It was oaf, cc^ififusi ^ din^ w;h9 
vac oikd horedcs he^utk i;hqr <U%ivd. froni 
^yjfii who afluma) ^ title of orthodox. If th^ 
fon^ iffmoed t4>C pn mpwt title of Qnaftic?^ 
apA ddfife4 the $ift prPKrhoi^ 9^ (bl^kiway 9f 
\gQ0c9nt s^l4 illiRTim; men, t|^ l^ftpr gtow Goq& 
tics iboD, iHthopt; ^mrupg ;)ie mkf tho d.^.- 
MEKT (^ Akwn^ main u ifffd tl^ tp be ^ 
gfwd Chcii^aii it mi nefxAary tp In: a^ gpoi Qaoi- 

twit thf pl^ii^ xciigim ;^ jejrer wn im fi 
cbao» 9f the9l9giF* ^ropi vIhc)) ^ {tffi Dfvef t^ 
jftdwxd ?g«w Iff fn iwj%n, /i^fMi^nt^, ^(jl iq- 
|eUigi))|e tTftnn; j|^ fi^fm t9p ih^t libe le^chfiKS 
9f if hare iwvw 4ffiept4 ^t^ it l^ild )» f« i:9> 

ducfAi far ithey fcjii^ p wr«itelj iftpii^ j>$p> 4s 

if idi^JMi w» «tfQ^ /^ys ltd 9Htt«Qf qf H\i« 
dibras very lenfibljr, in his burk^ue ftyte, for 
A9(hi«g«Vii biipr 1A jbe vma^ iQ^^^r^ ^ight 

1||^ J «p4 wbJAft imuy My!( it^^^ 49 ^e f^K^r 
»»M •tJ'ey h»vp ^^|[i;nKi d)fl?t;c?« wy? je^t^- 

«uf« Rfeaf *hf Wio4fha»e ]e4 the .Wind, fml tjifjr 
*W^v«#,fe|l«flb iftwc wto «ic 5!!^ iocne iov> 

4M)^., ,A4l;hjHW p^WW^ f«jM#!>P1^ ;^ # 

4WP a» weU # bfiKtifii, ^¥p .,fviwjt¥4< .v».ovi!i?t 

JiP,^«,«qtJM>riqi.Af WW. 4^w;i>(^s h^^ inJi^- 
,r- i have 



bavc united Si ami, infead of univedfal peace, 
founded est unlver&} benevolencei the natural 
effisjffc of the' latter,, tlisy hav« caufed and mairt^ 
tained jpet|Mttal difcord* h^rei^ war^, petObcu- 
tions^ and niaflacres,/ I laid that cKriftianity be« 
came a chaos of theology, and. the iiiiage is pro* 
per^ Iti has beea compofed of j^arrip^ elements 
ever fmoe/ 

ntiHi ffia forma maitebat; 

Obftabatcpe afi» aMtia.' ' 

> 

Ti^s"!^ d!it4floriS'Sn^ cidtttemki» wc» fia^l^^ 
fi^ hi tiie printitive churidfi^. that Sc; Jitnoii: fiift*^ 
^fes* iSi'ttit tx> hftvis givtn otElcr^if' <i> tbr ivftiiii- 
Ifort of MfRops r artd I witf ofeft^tf l5f t|i» wajp, 
drat r may make my coiir^ to your ^rgj^ and 
ttursr, diat even on t^s" Hyj^ttftfisk bJfiK^ ttu^ te 
ftcltx>hed of ap^ftbfical'inftttotioA; fliMco the:i»i^ 
jGbn df iniHtuting them €ommehe<!d 1a chs dijB 
'of the apoftles^ Tbisi realbn was^ «i7t:<ti^n{^ to 
ik. Jf j^ott ^, becatife thti« t^tlld be ttliKr^ile as 
sjhany ichi&ns as priefts^, and becauie ^vnry one of 
lAtdky draiwing meA to His piiVate Ofn^iiaftis^ ivhidi 
was, Ibelieve, the ori^^ meaning ot^ tbp wooji 
l^eidy, th« chtirch of Chwst wOttW Iw odwi- 
«^lfc' broken f. Thofe jdTemblies, which we call 
^;t&mdts, had been tohvemd for tl^ fame ^ofpofir, 
ilr irritation of that tthich was held fti Jmdalem^ 
^ whtfreili the fchifiii bresdtihg out at AnckxA, 

^d fbmenced or authored, at leall^ hf ite op<> 

. . ' . *■ • . . .. 

^ A4Vf Lucir* . - t A4 Evao. 

,. pofition 
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|)6fitibn of PttER and Paul; was cbmpromifed. 
But neither pf thefc means proved cfft&uaK Bi- 
Ihops quarrelled^ difputed, intrigued, when they 
flood Itnglc : and when they aflcmblcd'dn cotm- 
cilsj'thcy anathematifed, thar'is,.diey'ctfrfed and 
damned one another. Various gorpdy,- Various 
cpiftles; ivtft eurfentr They were all* received^ 
in fomc of the churches at kaft. What they 
contained, that arc not.come downtous, we know 
not. But we may well believe that t^ey gave oc 
cafion to diverfity of opinions, fince we know that 
the bo^ftedxh^ of tradkion was not uniforat in 
f0aie»f th^. nwft .importouit points, and fince we 
kMw thdt«hQ difp\Ke$ which arofe in chriitian 
,ct)agn^tioli$>/of hQWfgfeftor>hbw little moment 
ifocv«f,'.^i^.puihc4r with ^e utmoft violence. 
Thp difputcTi^llimcntionfidcou^ cffen- 

^j^v forabi>ut*^ntwls the prince of dif apbftlcs 
couldiiotierr,ppi;iwould ^aycyielded to a new cooKf 
whahad twycfconyerf^ with th^ Lord, and who 
could / prttwd : to po more of the gifts ihd illumi- 
Aationrof the Spirit than himfdf. , Such agaia wiis 
the difp«te;?tb^ut dw? celcbra^on of eaftc^^ ^ft) which, 
triaing r as ^ it ^ was^ r njijuch. ; acrimony YfS^ /n^wn, 
many fynqds, were held, and a^* biftjoppf I^omc 
was on tte point of . excommunicating all thip 
churches .^ AJSa. | cite no n^ore of; t^is fort, 
,which.'i^gar4ed chiefly difcipline and outwar^ :ob- 
fcrvances, :\v^rein therej were fomc yrho aflfeaed 
gi^ater evangelical pu^ty, fome who afferted eyan- 
gelical liberty, and fome who pra(aifed a fort of 
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ipiritual liccndoufiiefs. .But I prooeed-coobierve 
that other ^ifputes arofc, wherein theiiripft cflcn- 
tial points of chriftianity were fuppofed tq confiiL 
Theie werediiputes about faith more than works ^ 
and tho fucfa of the difputants, as grew by. time^ 
accident, management^ or violence^ to be reputed 
orthodox, damned thofe w4io differed frotp them ; 
yet the points on which they differed were £> un« 
determinable by rey^ebt^on^^xfuid fo.iiicQti^i^n- 
fible toi oeafQix, that •they/i^m^ifi^ af^er-all the 
mifchief jdhey have done^ ftili. ;UjftdetJermiiw;d . for 
want of any criterion. Of the difj^t^. ^bout 
grace, predeftination^) fiw-wili^ ekftion, ; reprpba- 
tion, fan&ification, jjUftifiiiation, aa4/ 0th<r fub* 
lime theological dofitrin^s which St.^ Paujl ; pre- 
tended, to teach and to explain, and wbi<?h it ,weic 
to be wiihed that no rnian had prefumed ca teach 
aftet that gneat apollle,. Xmce tHeyiAppe^rcdc ob* 
fcure even to St, Petm^ IflialJ fay nothing, . It 
will be fufficient that i fay fomethiiig^ of theopi* 
nions that were entertainj^d, and erf", th^ difputet 
that ardfe, in the primittve church, poncicmifig the 
divine and fpiritual natures. 

Now concerning thefc particularly we m]uil: 
obfcrve that they were derived much more from 
the heathen, than the jewilh theology. As much 
ufe as the latter made of angels in their fcrtptures, 
and as fond as fome writers have^ been to make 
Michael pafs for a.fecond eilence in the trinity^ 
and Gabriel for a third, it has been the opinion 
of learned men that the Jews did not know,^ be. 

fore 



lore (the xsa^mvif, Kb imuch 4b Jtiie jnaniag itiicy 
gave ^0 «htfe 'faeMenfy^'mcHeftgenf ^^At r it. Sut 
to 'b^n liigbei;, imd ^at the {firft ^inciple jof .aH 
ihMlegy. It iMsu rbeen ifhewn, in one of ^thefe 
ilEvf^, <€in fpP0!9iids ^ j^tetf tgreatiprobitbility^ duit 
^^em Sup^teoie iBeing v^^ ..known >to the -iiea^ 
diMi^, iftuoc tie ^ms attifinowdddg^ even.bf tthde 

sfld ttiff the ' Was^^ofldi^f:tped ttoo <wbarcv«r xaioooml 
«f iiMgiMPf dMnfikxs, (that :fu)pecftitiaii mtrodu« 
Mi, ^4Aid inot 4iit8rocpt tkhmoHkip. (U muft be 
eM6^^ ^th^t >thi8 ha^enttd fomerasr ibter in 
i^^diQfe' coomHes' u> i«i4i«6h^ our mt^bn^eittHd^ 
^HioyiittA' uiigeMtUMi iand geneMtod^ ofiipcrce' 
Ufti^ 4and ^c^riHid igiidsy ^^tehole ^^oids and Jaalf 
gtfds, ^arid ^aiigils^ttiid^mofis, ^and . genii and l%i^ 
iilf^ iafid UiMllB, 4n dHi their f^cims cf ttlieobgf« 
^RMs inoM^tls 4lftmlAage ^41^ xi^:ieb)ea:.o£ 
vulgar i^ader2C(ionl IBut ^e ahnow (that |)hilofo^ 
pki^ iliou^t iinore i xi^albAiaMy at 4dl . timeiSy or 
th4t liheir «#aiil <<iod2niib < wis Uda /abfuitl ^icbaii 
tbftir louiwat^ 4i«dJthatviiWUm(was itayght^moie 
purely, and that religion twastmddeiipoteinieDec^ 
tual by thofe of them who refined on this grofs 
thfioiogy, iike JBinMA^miis 4uid JPjuato, a^ofe 
jdoldfopby hadr^preadTiliiiMg/f^coe centueies ;be- 
fixeiehdlftiamty;b^an, land wds>tajiight«^^.iheffa- 
xnons cichool ^6f flALlfixandria, i both mxhen it h^gm 
•ltd iloQg ttAer. J?nm :«his .fdbogl ijdi^re cpsa^ 



tiotiid ttot hkp^ tkhferwke, ifbr iiiany MJifi^^, tad 
amohfe ifee fieft fof ^aiis. Thte Tea Wf Pti'rjitJM 
^ras eftaldMted "it this tibe, afl^ the mckie <tf 
thdfifig ^udcuiar opiAi6ti^ ih cmj'&St, without 
an etftire attachmtet to'^oiy one, was prevflAent, «s 
ft lufs b^h fM,! thif&, aiteady. This indSt 
had a gi^^t ihlKiencb on the 'duGRian fyfl^n. 
M'^y I'filtihc^ df It -bright '"be'JjMducted. ThSc 
■ dfORiG^K 'ttiay ^anift %f idi. He Wtts i^ito«s> 
bUtliSi^fea. 'fie^ppia'hhrieif-tb'^he'fttifly'itf 
the ^ftHpttll^s/'M' took ittBit}te(t)%dite to<!ftatilifli 
the text, l!Uid Hk thfe ienfe Of ttKtai : Hjvit ^ht )vi«8 
imbued 'to'i!&xW^ S«*dicAaMftkJa 1^ 
ileal bd&iris tM. 'hibit», ''ttett lie taUgRt '^«»f 
w1iihi£t(fal diQ^riMu, aM 'gaVe 'Mttch tfdvanca^ 
ib meh "dveify^^ay his irffcriors, 'toYvkai ■as ^Ht^is 
hmohg die ^titfhts,'aiVd fodifts ^E^A^ltritHig^^ 
moderns. 

of i^. on 'the befk i^nti|>ks tof lieaihen iheo^ 
iojgy, jfbrttitd ifhem Very diflS*f«ht frcto 4didfe of 
the JfeWs. Th<^ went into extreSmfes On both fides. 
The Jews believed not only the woiutrchy of 
God oVcr all being, biit histiriity j and were £i^ 
mous for their avcrfion to pe>lytheifin ftndvidolar 
try, at leaft after their fcyenty years Q^ptMty. If 
'thiy had not received this faith from thieir patri- 
ardis, they might have learned it fipom the. 
Egyptians. Nay their patriiirchs- 'might learn it 
by their cbitTtrierce with this people, • I do not fay 

that 
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that they did. - But this I.fay^ th^t it i$ more eafy 
to fliew how they miffht, than divines have found 
it, to give a fufficient reaiqn why Moses, who. 
took fo many inftitutions froqi Egypt, pf much 
Icfs, importance and efficacy towards the good got 
vernment of a rebellious andobftinate people, ne-- 
glc(3:e4 to inculcate thedoftrine of the. immortality 
of tj[ie foul^ and of a future (late of re^^rds and 
punKhments *, which other Jegiflators, who were 
not, more learned than he was in all the learning 
of ihc Egyptians^ took front them, and employ- 
ed to the beft purpofes. But altho the concep- 
tions^ which the Jews entertained of the Supreme 
Beiog, were thus far- very orthodox in the eye of 
reafon, and altho their pfalmifts and their pro** 
phets {trained their imaginapons tp .cxprefs the 
mpft elevated fcntimcnts of God, of his works, 
and of the methods of his providence ; ycft this 
eternal, this infinite being was reprefented in their 
hiftories, and in the whole fyftem of their religion^ 
as a local tutelary deity, carried about in^ a trunk, 
or redding in a temple ; as an ally, who had en- 
tered into a covenant with their fathers; as a le* 
giflator, who had writ their laws with his own 
hand ; as a king, who had adually held the reins 
of their government ; and as an induftrious ma- 
giftrate, who defcended into all the particulars of 
religious and civil adminiftration, even into th^ 
moft minute and meaneft. Thus were the Jews, 
accuftomed to familiarife themfelves with the Su- 
preme Being, and to imagine that he familiarifed 
himfe)f with them ;, to think him conftantly env 

ployed 
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ployed about them, as about the nation he had 
chofen for his eleft and favorite people, and to 
figure him to themfelves receiving their facrifices, 
and liftening to their prayers, fometimes at leaft 
as grofsly, as Lucian reprefents Jupiter. This 
wiJl. appear in the ey^e of reafqn to be one ex- 
treme. ' / 

.... : . J • 

The other carries a greater appearance of re- 
verence to the Supreme Being, but is little lefs 
abfurd : and whilft the direft tendency of the for- 
mer notions was to promote fupcrftition, and 
to make God the bbjeft of it, the indirect tenden- 
cy of thofe I am going to mention was to pro- 
mote poly theifm and idolatry. It would not be to 
the purpofe to colledt many things, which pagan 
mpnotheifts have faid of the Supreme Being, 

. Plato himfelf : would have done well, notwith- 
ftanding the fublime expreffions concerning the 
divine nature, which are to be found in his writ- 
ings, to keep th^ referve on this fubjeft \(rhich 
he profefles in one 6f his letters : and, upon the 
whole, the heathen and the chriftian divines both 
would have done much better than they did, if 
they had followed more clofely and more conftant- 
Jy the example of Simonides, who owned him- 
felf unable, after feveral delays, to anfwcr tfie 

. queftion Hiero put to him, " Quid ^ut qualis 
*' effet Deus." The divine nature cannot *be ex- 
plained by human words 5 for it cannot be con- 
ceived by human ideas: and tliereforc none buC 
^elirious metaphyficians, who ^rnpluy words, that 
Vol. Ill, H * ' impofe 
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impofe by their Jbund and Hav^ ho determinatie ideis 
affixed to them, will ever attempt this explana- 
tion. AH that tbe wit of man can do is to Ij^iik 
cautloufiy and reverently of it, according to thofc 

. general notices of wifdom, and power, and ma- 
jefty, and all other perfections, which we ate able 
to coUedt a pofteriori, that is, from the works 6{ 

. God, and which ferve ftill more to (hew our igno- 
rance than out knowledge. 

Sensible of this, the heathen divines in their 
fobeir moods reprefcnted the Supreme Being as 
hidden from us in the depths of daricnefs, or in 
excefs oif light ^ a firft felf-exiftent caufe of all ex- 
. iftence ; a real being, but above all eflcncc, real- 
ly intelligent, but above all intelligence : and, feft 
fuch notion^ as thefe itiould carry men not 6lily to 
think very truly of tke iricbmpreh^Hfibility t)f 
God^ but to imagine, according to the groffiicfs 
of their conceptions, that the Creator wa^ too far 
removed from his creature, the workman from 
his work, and the governor from" the governed, 
the heathens invented a chain of beings from God 
to man, and a more extenfive fyftem of divine na- 
tures. The Jews had brought the firfl. and only 
God, that they acknowledged, too hear to man, 
and had made him an ador immediately and 
perfonally, as it were, in the creation and in the 
government of the world. This was too abfurd 
for heathen divines. It ccaild never enter into the 
conception of fuch as Plato, for inftance, who 
d^Iared, or made the firft God declare in the Ti. 

inaeusj 






inmui fhif. Ae ifhojifi v»m^ ^prjd j^puft ;|i^|i;e 
)kfia jB)XRffat]\f imoQTffil if It J^d bfiej» a^ct^i^in^ 
.4U9;:e jcffet^ of li^r fiijQk ^auAr. Tl^p ^JWPfC ^o?^ 
#ou.lfd ;l]iave ^jeeiscd U a prc^i^i^op, i^ yrt^ ^ 
;ui ,flJb^ur4ity « aod ip iivoid bp;^ .pnte . fgyd |j^ 
|]|tjier; tb^y^ aJTooiod all tbf^ jU^ciqr godf , ^ 
.nji^Oring ipkitsi wjM.ch bo;f»i?;|e ihp 9J?je^ pf 4> 

T# ? Pfth^DaMi M pl«iip^ .Jfctflpl? )qpflB!p- 
cd two Spns of proaflations J^opi thp Sy^tgff^^ 

iiigjjpfed ft) ^ put ^ thf dcaity, ^lid /«> >e pjyrppi- 
jjat?!^ feings. Sp tl»ejr jwjcrp iW^cdi a^ ^"frjs 
4;^$ «rf^ ^mnbotjcig} Jwfre it cfifit^if^ jiSX ;^e 

>Jieiiwr.afld ypuqgpr. gpfif, i?nd all 4»!» %|??(tjjal fep- 

JK pqe ^ the ^S^pp iBiftd pi^, c?^ ^Jl>e,^?r.,|}ft?r, 
,dpwjB XQ tbe ioul ff jp^ap^ ffibicji J^ 9^ gj^ 
younger filler. Other emanations, two p^t 
were aflumed to remain in the deity, and to b« 
«iiaRattjp.ps .that jdp npt em^Cj, going* r o«t 
^at.doxwt go..wt, fhcl^s or fiijft\orup^, |;^ 
ffyiQh/sqr the $t^ ipul} pne of whpcn Fa$ tnC 
Nous of An^x.appras, the Deihiurjgu^s Pf ;tbc 
mak^r pf ,the wprjd, and the other a liy^ .^j^- 
Waving jprinciple, that gives life anij inpiipn S> 
.911 that J^ivf^s and mpyes. This was a jgeiaky tfi 
the .g8{i.hq%4, .pr x^s was the godhicad, .the "tjo 
«» .thcipp," f«P,h as. fcyeral of ^c letter .I^Utfini% 
who turne(l dpgmatii^&, and laid ,^id(^ ihe jwoje 
iif academicians, conceived it to be. True It it u, 

H 2 thai 
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that fcarcc any two of the heathen trinitariaits 

held the famd languagfe, ho nor any one of them in 

two different f)lace5: It was the language of jnen 

who^ rambled from* oiie arbitrary hypothefis to 

aiiothtf; and whsit;! am to obferve particularly 

herein, tfiiit altHo they fpoke fometimes of the 

^rtionad'e', -oV firft'^uiiity alone, as God, yet they 

afcribed often fo much to thi fecond God, that 

the firft became in fome fort a non-entity, an ab- 

ftVaft of notional being, a being and ho being; 

without eflcnce? or nature, becaufe ' above them; 

and rather ah intelligible, than an intelligent prin- 

"ciple.v Thus they left, in fome fort, no place to 

the one true God mtlieir conceptions, whilft they 

endeavoured to raife him above all rOnception ; 

' and Hirhillt fome, like the Jews, employed him 

'too much' and in tob trifling a manfler in the for- 

' imtion arid government of the world, they banjOi- 

* ed hint a!moftr entirely out of the fyflem of his 
works. ' • • *' 

r • ' - 

•' ^- ' • ' V . ' - / 

". I ^AVB raentioiied thefe ttotiohs thri rather, be- 
"caufe their indireft tendency in their oppofition to 
^judaifm is to promote polytheifm and idolatry^ as 
*I /aid .'above; and becaufe, notwithftanding this 

* tendency, they come the neareft to thofe that pre- 
^^ailedlribft'ih the chriftian church, to thofe par- 
tigiirarl^ "that, remained unfixed during thrtfc 
ceptuf ipi, and that required the gfeateft efforts of 
*human;a\ithority to reduce them, when they were 

* fixed," ifttO one uniform profeffion. On all thefe 
••••*"* - *. . _ ^ accounts 
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accounts i^ I3; proper, to fpcak a little more.large- 
Ijrof them. 

SECTION XXVII. 

* • » 

T H. A V E fpoken fomewhere of the ditheiftical doc- 
. ; trine. It was very antient, no doubt, : tho 
not fo univcrfally profefled as PtuTARcn reprc- 
fents it to have been, Oromasdes and A^jma- 
Nius were the good and the bad principle among 
the Perfiansj Osiris and Typ^on ai^iong the 
Egyptians. Pythagoras has been fufpcdcd, 
not convifted, of hqlding this doftrine 5 for* by 
his Duad, or evil principle, he might mean no- 
tjiing more, than matter: and Plato did only 
f?em to lay fome foundation for it by his hypo- 
thefis concerning the original of evil. Cerdon, 
or Marcion, or fpme of the Gnoftics, introduced 
\\ into chriftianity : anji the feft who held it. con- • 
tinued under the names of Manicheans and Pauli- 
cians from the third till the end of the ninth century. 
As repugnant as this doftrine is to our moft clear 
and beft determined ide^, it fcemcd to account 
for the cxiftence of evil, as well as good, and for 
the fuppofed irregular, unjuft diftribution of 
t^em, confiftently with the; belief of a Supreme 
\Being infinitely good. This was enough for 
fuch arabian and perfian philofophers, as Scy-. 
XHiANus, Terebinthus, Or Manes, and indeed 
fpi: moft other pjiilofophers, in ages when a lit;tle 
fpp^rf^cial plaufibility w;as fufficient to convert any 
l^ypothefis^ againft the evidence of reafon, into a 

H 3 * dogma. 
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dogml I k^^ rec4M it hikk fl&ca, iffU^ 
it leads me to make two obferyations, fhic Mlf 
call feme lights the fccond cfpecially, on the ob^ 
fcure and conffrfc4 thvAc^ of whijCti tre are gOr 
ing to make mention. The tritheiftical <lodrinc 
zppi^H mm id H p» mtieift ^ eli« dkjfefrfl^dal^^ 
tMc is| HiKflfe'aimieM ^ iiif tMtt ihtienC tf idi^ 
tiom» ndt Mly by iMiff dif«ft pitKifi^ Mt ^e4 
bf ihU, thM lh« ^litkJf e dith^tM fiKMed td \M^ 
r^ ftoPk (ite o^if ^fi«A 4*fi<!fl, to hti|)#»V« 
tMir OPm^ foittit^ bf th^il^ atef«d it f6 far ^ <A 
plM« ^ Midi§^ ]^}ac}^1« be^£» the gded 21ml 
tlff^^ enl god. A ftf ailge kifid ct tritheiim (uitVf^ 
pr «afh^ a i^lbdm ^Mell fWitbdk of bdth$ arid 
yordi neitHer* W* may dbiiif Vd,* ift ihe next ^Uc^i 
tbac tAe ksiScA god df ^k« diilhiifts ke^ his 
. rank iMt iUr «fid wa^i d^j^^eA^ fhkn i co^^ua^ 
Iky 8M eOieiKl^ iv^ich th^i fifft, td b(i art inferior, 
a^ cioated^ A £iiteh bding. He Was, ind«^, eveii 
IB diii Atte 4 ^ty powerful being; fiwe he 
jCOQld tran^dit the Son of God from the defert td 
jthe b(> of thd temple^ and afterwards t6 that df 
m hi^ mbUncftin. That Jesus had fi^td tottf 
days and forty nights, 4nd |:hat he was hungry,, 
d«ighi not to ieflen our admiration of this diab6^ 
laical ftfe^glh ; fince ^e are not to confider it as 
bodily^ but as fpiritual ftrength, and this the Son 
€xl G6d eould exert, tLi k apjieared bf his mii'a- 
cfcfi^ t^0 he was iri the body. The devil, hot- 
withftftiding this cifcumftidte, of which he ctfuld 
not Iwfc ignorant, c^ifided fo much in his owtj 
^eng^h, and was fo impud^t, that he tempted 

him, 
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him, that k? tajintjngly guotapd paflages of tj^e 
fcripture to him, as Jesus quoted fbme to the de- 
vil, and, in Ihort, that he infulted him fo for as to 
bid him fdl down and vorlhip him *. Th^fe 
fad$ muft nceids givp us a very high opinion of 
the rank which the principal devil held among 
fpiricual ^i^tures^ and may induce us to ^link 
that the devils, ovi^r whom the Chriftians ,cy^rd- 
fed fo much power afterwards, were devils of .in- 
feripr loilt : fuoh as Scyti^ia.nus, Terebinthus, 
and ot^er n^gjicifins yfed to invo^ from t;he tqp^ 
of houfes ( in yfhkk c^^i'icife the two I have Dame^ 
/ fell down apd hrqke -their i^eck?, accprdipjg t^ 
Erjj»V4NJu.^9 jpr one of thei^i ^t Jiealt. But .llitl 
the ifcvjj, ;tlie fiiifl: Afi greatfeft of the diabolic^' 
fociptjr, WAS ^ di^^d bciog. He l>egan to be 
fy «!nflng jthc JPag^s. $uch the Chriftians zU 
1q;v;«4 ihim to |>e : AOd he VQ«Jd have pafled no 
iftqger fpr ? .^rft priinciplc, npr a god felf-exiftent 
smd independent my where, if the heretics Jiei:e 
fpoken .of had not cev^ve^ and propagated this 
abqminahle opinion. 

The very contrary happened in the trithciftical 
fyftem, after the eftablifhment of . chrifttanity - 
and the fecond and the third divine hypoftales 
grev by degrees not only into a fimilitude of na- 
ture, a Co-equality and co-eternity, but into a 
famenefs with the firft. Let us defccnd into fomc 
particulars concernmg the original and progrcft 

f —Si cadeni liuIoraTeris mc. M a t t h . chip, iv. 
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of rf^is, theology. If it is matter of curiofity, it is 
njattcr of importance too* 

J $AiD that the pagan doftrine of a trinity 
was more antientthan tradition. But, if we could 
believe thofe ingenious perfons, who find what- 
ever they have . a mind to find in the Bible, wq 
ihould believe it to have been not a pagan but a 
jewifli doilrine, not a philofophical hypothefis, 
but a divine revelation, not only older than tra- 
dition, but as old as the memorials Moses had of 
the creation. We are told in the firft chapter of 
Genefis^ that when God clofed the work of the 
creation, he faid, " Let us make man after our -« 
*' image and likenefs * :** and altho he is made to 
fpeak, on the fame'fubjeft, in the Angular num-- 
ber,. immediately, afterwards, yet chriftian divines 
aflure us that the Father addreffed himfelf inthefe 
words to the Son and Holy Ghoft; or 'to the firft 
of thpm at leaft, and no^ to angels, or any in* 
ferlor intelligences, as he is faid to* have done in 
the Timaeus of Plato. This difference may de- 
jbrvc pqr pbfprvation the more, becaufe ^LATO.in 
his writings acknowledged a trinity j whereas there 
is no direift nor clear hint, and much lefs any ex- 
prcfs declaration, of a trinity in this place, nor in 
any other part of the writings of Moses. There 
arc indeed, among a multitude of yague and'ob- 
fcure cxpreffions in the books of the Old Tefta- 
ment, fome that feem to intimate, like this, a plu^ 
• ^ j " .. «^ • 

.* Faciamus hominem ad imafinem et fimilitudineni nof- 

rajity 
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rality of divine beings : aijd- thefe bavc been bawl- 
ed to ' fignify the chriftian trinity, tho they were 
too equivocal and too dark to ferve the pyrpofe of 
leading men to the difcovery of it, and therefpre to 
lerve any purpofe at ^11. . But the divines I have . 
niennoncd would do well to confider that they 

' have a; much lefs right to conclude that the aur . 
thorrof thefc books, wherein the unity of the godn- 
head: is every where eftabliflicd, meant to teach a 
pluraGty of hypoftafes in it, which they ailert, than 
any man Would have to conclude from pailages„ 
that rpeak of God in the fingular number, in books 
where pblytheifm is conftantly aflerted, that thefe . 

. authors meant to teach the unity of the godhead ; 
which thefe divines deny that they did. He who 
is perfuaded,'as I am, that many of thofe, who 
were polytheiils in one*fenfe, were monotheifts in 
another, niight aifertthe latter propofition with- 
out any abfurdity. But thefe divines cannot > af- 
fert either ^thoup the greatefl, and efpecially fince 
they know in how vague and loofe a fenfe the word 
god is employed in the fcriptures, where it fignifies 
fometimes a king or a chief magiftrate, a prophet, 
or a meflenger from God, as we find in Exodus *, 
in Samuel +, in the Pfalms §, nn the Gofpel of St. 
John ||, and perhaps in other places. 

• But, bcfides, if the dodrine of a trinity was 
found in exprefs terms in the Pentateuch, we might 

• Exod. chap. iv. ver, 16. Ibid. chap. vii. vcr. i. 
t I Sam. chap, xxvii). ver. 13. 4 Pfalm Ixxxi. 

d Qofp. St. John chap. x. vcr. 34. % 
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be furprifed, ^hh tome reafcni, diat Mosu ^uid 
taught k to a people fo ftrongly addi^jed, Jis the 
Ifraelites were, to the worlhip ^ m^iy gods, and 
fo iitde able to conceive ^ «f{uilky <:£ liisK io 
one^ and of one to three, a-tirinirjr in <|a wiK^r^ aad 
an unity in atrinky^ to a people to uriiom lie mmU 
not teach the dofbrine of the immortalky of the 
(oxA mnd of a future ftate^on account of the many 
foperftitions which iM^ doArine ha^ beg^t la 
Egypt^ as we muft 4)eliev«, or^eiieve t;hat hfi knev 
nothing of k, or afl^n ibme iw^UcnlEeal. Ma&n pf 
this omiflion. But even m diis caft, which fnp^ 
pofes an exprefe tnention ^the trinity in Ap ¥enr 
tattucfh, we could Irame no ^OMcluIm ^qgument 
to prove this doArine n^ofaical in k'e origitt* The 
rett^on, as weill as governnaent, of the fgypdyna 
was tnore antient than iliat of MoftC8. He was 
learned in both; lie borro^MFod from bodi^ ,aQd no 
man of common 4tnfc can belieow it movf^ poo* 
bahSe, whatevrr he may |>irienpd) chat the (la^ 
inftru£bed their -maAers, than «hat «be ttNtftosa ^r 
fhiifted their ffares. If an exppefe menison jof 
the trinky was tnade m other par^ of 1^ Old 
Teftament, the argument would be ftifl left oon- 
cltrfive, becaufe the Jews lad been acquainted iiwitli 
fchools wherein this 4do6bine was taught^ <it|her a$ 
an hidden or public doftrine, long before thefc 
bodies were renewed by Es^dras, 1 vfe bi^p 
HuET*s* cxprcffion, before fome 4jf them ircte 

writ perhaps, and before the canon of them was 

• . > . 
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£ompfaltd^ we kiiow varf cercaunly neidicr, by 

Ir dfi# ^di^rinr vm. not mofaical, neither was it 
I^acotiical k)^ it*i origin, tad mikh left was it in* 
v«n€cd bf the liiter Pbtvcnlb in imitation of the 
/chrU^aA Qiifitf^ IH^atoi fpc^ of one sioft fim- 
pk be^Agy «he firft imdKgible« He ^leaks of a 
firft mind, and « firft ibut, chat fiwd of the workt, 
fome Materials of which wett left bf God in the 
bowl f 5 inm^idi if made ic, to be mingled t^ into 
tht fook of men ; for it was but realbnahle that 
the Mk 4£mAtk Ihould be lefs peifeft than die foul 
<xr ite tiftl¥erfe» That Plato was finoerely % 
d^jpHiiM: I am far tnm believini^, and I have on 
^s htud mbft legatd to Tvntv than to Sc Av- 
0im Sue the lict«r Platoiiichwt» who weir 
fttdif ua^ this doArine, like others of his the*' 
dlogical and meta^hyfical whio^^ fer in him, 
laMd them thaf were whimfie^ in diat ftyfe; They^ 
Wtte i^fm A little tefi inteUij^Ue than he. What 
m4& noc undprftand m Plato, we muft not ex^ 
piA Vb midadtaad better in PLormtrs, in Jam^ 
MieitvSi in fiiocLirs, nor in the Aunmary of hii 
d^drifte bf Atcmous, nor, in fliorr, in any of 
itia(k writtm wtiofe heads have been tinmed with 
pjdiag6rton Wid pkttMiic theology. It was aU 
tile tmmaaniiig jargon of egyptian md eafiem me- 
?aphyCcs« and it did not aoqusre more meaning 
31^ perfpk:^ ameng the Greelu. On the «on- 
t(»f, I ctfi eahly peribade myAlf that lidi jargon 
jbeajme ftiH more obfeure by the fuppofed im- 

•f pfatir is tbs word SIahs, Fieiv • xifn* 

prove- 
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provamritsi of grecian pbilofopby^. Bm ftiU .the i 
firft principles of it, and of this doftrine in • parti-: 
cular, wetie mqre . antient than^ th^e pjiilofophical 
aera in .Gveece. .Strabo fays .that i the. coUegpij 
of the egypttan priisfts were defcrt in :hi$ time : and 
he lived two or thx* centuries : fooncr ijian Plq- 
TiNus^PoKPHYKY, and Jambxichus. B^t thei:e is 
no colorxtd conclude froip hemre that the theolqg]^ 
tfafifezprififts had taught was loft and forgpt wh^n 
theie philofophers arolp among Qthera,; and ^ the: 
fchool of Alexandria: flo'rifhcd. There, w^Bre men: 
ftiil famous for their Juiowledge, an ABAjMMO|;r> 
m Akbbo for inftance ; and jAMBwcnuft,iwho.an- 
fiwcredBGiRjPH.YR Y^s enquiries in -a manner ;too myf- 
terious not to be .genuine> cites the ^withority , of 
egyptianfcriptures'and'tcaditions. • Theaythpr of, 
thelmdledualfyiteca ji^entions a pallag^,..w|;iich 
M«c may wcU takeon: bis: word without qoijfuldng. 
the original, wherein J^mblichus fpeafcsiptlaifllyHof . 
three divine hypoftafes in the egyptiW; ifes^olo^^ 
EicTOn^ an imUvifihle unity worihijJQdiig.filcflEPe: 
EMjEPH^tljefame pfol>ably.as.KNJEP:^.; aq^ JfjAM-; 
mon^otPtha, or QsjuWj ap aftiye principle that 
was called by different namps according to the. dif- 
ferent powers rand energies . afcribed. ,tct it ^ . Thefe 
•Wfere the Phanes^ Uranus, and Cr^onus, of Or- 
EHBMi..tte throe gods praifed by the; Pytluigo- 
fician^,..: Thef^ w0rc thp three.king«, tha firft good> 
the vfpft'jn^ind, and. the firft foul, pf PjtATp : Py- 
tha^ohaS: had bceninftru.aedin th§>Qrphic wf- 

» » » 

tqrifes;by>AGiiAo^p[K*4u%; and Plato w:as,thcnc«t 
who received a perfeft knowledge of all thefe di- 

vme 
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vine thiogs out of the pytnagoric and orpmc 
writings, according to the teftimony of Proclu§, 
iti the firft of his fix books concerning the. pl'ato- 
nic philofophy. ' '. ' ' . 

Thus it Appears that the tiotion of a trinity 
made a part of egyptian theology, and had been 
communicated to the Greeks even by Orpheus, 
that is, fiv^ or fix centuries before the babylonian 
captivity, aiid therefore ' Itong before EsdrAs, arftl 
long aifter 'Hermes. It is not worth while to 
ni'ake any obfervation on thefe daites; which would 
admit of feveral, nor to fpeak of the zoroalh*ran, 
chaldaic, or famothracian trinities any farther, than 
to obferve th^t Democritus had written a doni- 
nientary ofi the facred letters of the Babylonians, 
and that both he and Hostanes, who lived in tHc 
time of Xerxes, and was himfelf a Chaldean, 
had taught the philofophy of that people or feft 
to the Greeks, and that this philofophy was un- 
derftood to comprehend all the learning of the 
eaft I proceed rather to obferve that this doc- 
trine was taught with fo much confufidn, that the 
three gods were fpoken of Ibmetimes colled ively, 
and that at other times each of them was fpoken 
of alone/ The fecond was fometimes, and molt 
frequently, reputed the maker of this vifible world. 
He wa3 reprefented at other times to be to the firft 
god what light is to the fun : and I have read that 
Athanasius employed this comnarifon after the 
heathen divines, tho it be abfurd ^ven to* ridicule 
in his iyftem or in theirs* Sometimes the third 

hypoftafi$ 
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Jiypoftafis was ipoloen of 9S the maker of aU thbgi 
accordii^ lx> pAttems exifting in the fecond; ^n^ 
ac other times only as a foul which animated the 
material world, and which tc^ether with it com- 
pofed one mighty animal. But the general run of 
opioion was different and more uniform* None 
of tkefe heathen crinixarians had evef imagined 
three gfiis efloitially one> ,and one god ^0eiitially 
three. Whenever they J^poke of three hypoftafes^ 
they all fiippofed them diftind and fubocdioate. 
Rapw * adcnowledgc? diat Proci^vs did di&in- 
guiih them fo ; but he afler^ that Pi.otinu$ did 
not. Whence the jefuit took this, t am ignorant:. 
JBm it is certain that far from confounding thixo^ 
or iayix^ that they were all one god, Plotiws has 
iaidtbe very oontrary in many places, and parti- 
oularly w^ere he approves PtATp's explanation of 
the dodMne of Parmej^t mss^ and teaches a firft^ 
fecond, and third rumty in fubordioation. 

SECTION xxvm. 

C 2 NC £ I have faid fo much on tlxis fubje£l, I will 
juft mention fome of the notions which thefe 
pneumatical madmen. Heathens, Jews, and Chrif- 
tians, entertained concerning fpiritual natures in- 
ferior to theie. I obierve then that an affe^lation 
^f inveiligating and explaining the original and 
firft principles of things was the reigning .folly of 
antient philofopliers. Thus the fyftems of coT- 
mogony were, like that of H £ s i o d« fo many 

fyftems 
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tyOkMM cf iktaganfy and tbc {ihyfiokigy gf i^ 
univerfe was nothing better than a wild rhapfody 
of fables and allegories. When thefe would not 
|>ftf^ «SM^ on the igRsi'sBii: and fuperftitious vul- 
pit^ #ief proosoded to^ a more refined nuuimer of 
phito%iufMg. Wliat they could nQt account for 
hy anfy lOKmkdgb tbbf httd of tke fengl^ world, 
thky endeaimiiffed to ic€OU«;ifc £m* t^ the iiy^othi^s 
they tkthtfi of aft intcUeAttal worid* The ienfibie 
^haett^m^Mhtre bettiw^tofpeak according to choir 
conoepCicM^ pllidd befvttre tliem» and difs^pearrd 
like the figdies'if a moving jM&nre. They iaw 
notkin^ fermahent, noduog primiiurily afficient^ a 
multitude ^ ttAOsv no <a«fe. Tbc^ looked up 
«b tJie havens, Thttir forties were ftruck. They 
were forj^eA itm idnhtry fiift, they admiicd af- 
tefi^fdi I And the more tbfcy 'CiKraiMd, the more 
they ndinnlred. But cbcir reafoA wa« not fatisfied, 
nor tte ends df their etiquifies tltained. Their rea- 
(on .w« hot fttisfiedy bccaufe %h^ difcovoped no- 
thing but eiftds above, as well as bek)Wy no fidf* 
exiltoiftt^ fetf^lneving^ atld inieUigent cau&s. The 
ends cf thtir enc^uirics ^wercriloc attained, becoufe 
they en^ifed after fuch caufes as theie, inftead of 
tt^olving all ulttmaMly Into the infinite wiitlom 
ahd power of dne firft efficient cavfe, which is the 
pt-oper condufioh of erery phylical enquiry. It 
folves -every difficulty to a reafon^ble mind, that 
4ias enquired as far as the phabncxnena lead us ; 
and 4f tc did not, tiiie watt of i^ fufficient Teafisn in 
them would be no reafon for feeking one out of 

them. 
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them. It would be /a. reafon for ftoppiiog all en- 
quiry- '. . • • • . , 

Here we may fix the b^inning of meuphyfics. 
The ends of their refitarohes were unatc^nable. 
Phyfics could not reach to them. But, inftead of 
' abandoning thefe objeAs, philofophers refolved to 
change their method,.^ to begin where they had 
hoped in vain to end, and tb. invent what they had 
' flattered themfelves that they fhould difcbver. 
For this purpofe the ideas, of, Plato werp, dc- 
' vifed, which fome imagine to be. the faoie with 
the numbers of PyTHAcoR as *. The firft ftrange- 
ly abfurd, the fecond quite unintelligible. Llhall 
fpeak, ther^re, of the .firft alone. Now the fe- 
cond hypoftafis,.or the firft mmd, is accor^iDg to 
this hypothefis an architypal world, which contains 
< intelligibly all that is contained fenfibly in our 
world. Thefe are the things .which truly arf : 
and the phaenomena, which appear realities to 
fenfe, are nothing more t;han their faint, tranfient, 
and fallacious images* . Thefe are the eternal, im- 
mutable patterns of things ; not only . of fimple 
ideas which we receive, but of complex ideas which 
we make; not only of fobftances, but of, modes 
and relations. There is a firft whitenefs, or a firft 
iweetnefs, as there is. a firft pulchritude, or a firft 
' gratitude, a firft bignefs or a firft littlenefs. Thefe 
are, therefore, the true objefbs of fcience. Some 
of the heathen divines fuppofed every one of thefe 

* Bruc. De CQiivenientia numcronunPrTHAG. cuxhideis 
Plat. 
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pretended abftradt ideas to be a firil principle pr a^ 
divine being, and there are chriftian divines who- 
fcruple not to talk of them as of eternal incor- 
poreal eflences, independent of God himfelf. 
Plato .-eredted a myftic ladder, and he makes 
Socrates advife his auditors to climb by it into 
the region of fornis, that is, from opinion to 
knowledge. Malebranche has no need of it. 
Things out of the mind he fees in God j and conr 
qerning things in it, he interrogai:es the Logos. 

Pythagoras and Plato had learned of their 
eaftern n^iafters, and had taught others, to imagine 
a confufed multitude of fpirirual natures belides 
thefe, and befides the three firft principles, under 
the different names of gods, angels, demons, and 
genii, fpirit3 above the moon, good, happy, and 
immortal \ and fpirits below the moon, where 
death, niifery, and all that is evil relides. In this 
iyflem all is intelligible above, all is fenfible be- 
low. Nor was this number of gods and other fpi- 
ritual natures confufed alone: it was indefinite 
too, and liable to be increafed as philofophical 
purpofes, and public or even private fuperftition, 
acquired, The latter Pythagoricians and Plato- 
nifts, whom I confound begaufe . their dodtrines 
ijrere confounded together, far from foftening the 
gr(^s and moil palpable abfurdities of which we 
have fpoken, imagined, befides all thefe beings, 
and immaterial entities refiding in the firit ipind, 
2ih inconceivable nunaber of aeons, that is, of im- 
mortal fpirttqal beings proceeding by irradiation^ 

Vol.. III. I emanation. 
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dftianation, or fome dther metaphyfical generation^ 
|tom* the firft being, and inhabiting the heavens 
and the ftars. Thus if they did not determine the 
number of fpiritual naturt^s in general, as the num. 
ber of angels wa$ not determined by the Je^s,^ 
they reduced them into determinate clafles at leaft, 
and m^de them more apparently, and more im^ 
mediately, dependent on thfc three hypol^afes that 
compofed their deity. Thefe were not called gods 
indeed^ tho they might have pailed for fuch, of the 
generated kind at leafl; ; and tho there were fome 
fi^Qns who held the four firft aeons to be the tc- 
t;!rade of Pvthaooras, nay tho fdme were abfurd 
eiiough to call the firft fclf-exifting fpirit an aeon, 
that is, an emanation, and therefore a contradiAion 
as monftrous as that imputed to the Sabellians,^ 
^ho aflVim^d, it has been faid, that God the father 
i^SA his own fon, and Ood the foh his ov^n father. 
Bui the \ierd god began to be more fparingly ufed, 
«d for that refifon thefe do^rines might be, as 
they were, the niorc cafily received by many whQ 
profefled chriftianity. The Jews, I fuppofe, might 
hold dtefe emanations, flowing from the divine cf- 
^hce, liHe beams frqm the fun, juft as well as their 
ten fuperior lights called fephiroth ; and the Chrif- 
tians might well admit aeons into their fyftem, fince 
Aey^ ias wiell as the Jews,, admitted cherubim and 
ifer'apKim, archangels and angels, From the hy-f 
pothefiis, thtrefore, qf a trinity of fupreme but fub- 
ordihate gods, fubordinate to one another, a trinity^ 
C^^ahks or orders of beings was derived : a multi- 
rtfdfc of umties proceeding from the firft "unity, and 
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fuperior to the firft mind ; a multitude of mind$ 
proceeding from the firft mind, and fuperior to die 
firft foul ; a multitude of fouls proceeding from th^ 
firft foul, and fuperior to all other natures; for 
they dreamed too of an univerfal nature fometimes, 
I know not whether in or out of the Deity, from 
which all particular natures and all plaftic princi- 
ples flowed. 

By theie means fufficient provifion was made 
for fuperftition and theological fpeculations. The 
fame prefumption, and the fame mifapplication 
and abufe of human re^fon, that mifled the heathen, 
milled the chriftijin world, and ereAed the moft 
extravagant hypothefes, that delirious imaginations 
could frame, into dogmas concerning divine and 
ipiritual nature. The heathen had in their power 
thajc rule of enquiry, and that criterion of truth* 
which (jod has given to all his rational creatures 
in the manifeftation of his nature and attributes, 
as far as we arc able to colled them from the fyfteni 
of his works, and from the courie of his provi* 
dence. It was therefore a great prefumption, and 
a greac abufe of reafon, in tbofe philofophersy'to 
negleft this rule and this criterion ; to enquire of* 
^en without one, and to judge often againft the 
other. But the chriftian divines have done worfe. 
They have another rule, and another criterion, 
befides thefe, fupernatural as well as natural reve- 
lation, the word as well as the works of God. One 
of thefe might carry their knowledge farther than 
the other, and it carries indee4 this kind of know- 
ledge, fuch as it is, a great way ; but they were in- 

I z excufable 
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excufable when they pretended to acquire any 
knowledge, on fuch important and awful fubjefts 
cfpecially, beyond both. They did it however. 
Metaphyfical heathens and cabaliftical Jews im- 
pofed their reveries on chriftian fathers -, and thfcy 
impofed them on the whole chriftian church, 
mingled up with thofe of their own overheated 
brains. 

But there is another caufe of this pneumatical 
madnefs to be mentioned. It was not due alone 
to the fondnefs philofophers had of feeming to ac- 
count metaphyfically for what they could not ac- 
count phyfically -, it was due likewife to a fond- 
nefs of another kind, to a fondnefs of making man 
pafs for one of thofe beings that participated of the 
divine nature. This had long pofleffed the heathen 
theifts, and it pofleffed the Chriftians with more 
advantage. Neither of them pretended to fuch 
conftant communications, and familiar conver- 
fations with the Supreme Being, as the Jews did ; 
tho both of them boafted of divine influences, of 
infpirations, and of revelations made to them flcep- 
ing and waking. But then both of them boafl:ed 
a natural, tho difl:ant relation, with the Supreme 
Being, not only the moral relation of creatures to 
their creator, but the natural relation of defcen- 
dants to their common anceftor, a cognation, as 
CuDWORTH calls it, a fort of fpiritual confangui- 
nity. Several hypothefes had lengthened the chain 
of being very far from God downwards : <ind as 
divinity had been hawled down, humanity had 

'been 
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been hoifted uj>, fpmetimes by grofs and corpO'- 
Tcal repecfentations, fometinies by fuch as were 
rtiore refined and fpiritual. Man was made after 
the image of God in more fyftems than one, or 
rather God was made after the image of man. 
The . anthropomorphite herefy reprefented him 
with all the members, the fhape, and figure of an 
human body ; and . how the idolatrous heathens 
reprefented all their gods, and none more than 
Jupiter himfelf, in human bodies, and in human 
Iterations, is enough known. But .there were 
other fyftems in which the fimilitude and natural 
relation between God and man were reprefented 
under images more refined and fpiritual. 

-In the jewifli fyftem, however we underftand 
the words of Moses, the Supreme Being made the 
body of man of the dirt of the earth. But the hu- 
man foul was a portion of divine breath, " divinae 
♦' particula aurae." God breathed it into his face, 
^md he became a living foul * ; . as God is faid, in 
,fcripture language, to be the living God. In jthe 
platonic fyftem, inferior intelligences were coitit 
aniflioned to make the whole animal. kind, left they 
ihould have been all immortal ; but God refcrvcd 
to himfelf the foul of man, which he made of thq 
fame fubftance.as the foul of the univerfe, only a 
little lefs perfect, as it has been faid. In the fyftem 
we fpeak of, the divinity is allied to humanity as 
cfFedually as the pride of man could dcfire, as ef- 

* Infpiravlt in faciem cjus^ fpiraculum vttae, et faftus eft 
homo in animam viventem. , . . 

I 3 fedlually 
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feftually as in either of thefe. We aiTume, and 
the latter Platoniclans as well as their founder af- 
iiimed, that man is compounded of body and ibuL 
As Plato ailerted that all fouls were made at 
once, fo they aflerted that all fouls were made of 
the fame nature. Human fouls, therefore, pro- 
ceeding from the firil foul, which was fometimes 
confounded with, and fometimes diftinguifhed 
from, the foul of the univerfe, and this foul being 
fuperior to all natures, except the minds proceed* 
ing from the firft mind, and the unities proceedii^ 
from the firft unity, the relation between God and 
man was not very remote ; whether they thought 
that the three hypoftaies compofed one deity, as 
two fubftances compofed one man; or whether 
they thought that the three were diftindt fubor- 
dinate fubfiftencies, and the foul the loweft of 
them. The relation, 1 fay, was not very ronote 
either way; and theie philofophers mi^t think 
their hypothefis the more decent for not making 
this relation clofer. Proclus, therefore, or Plo- 
TiNus, or one of that tribe, had rcafon, you fee, 
on this plan of theology, to call the foul of the 
world the elder filler of the human foul r and if 
Grig EN did not come fiiUy up to all theie extra- 
vagances, he caftie very near to them, when he 
aflerted that there was no difference, but that of 
merit, between the fouls of archangels and angels, 
of devils and of men. The foul of Christ, ac-. 
cording to this father, who was perhaps the grcatefl: 
of the fathers, was of the fame nature as all other 
rational fouls, and was infeparably united with 

God, 



Ood^ or mad^ one with the Word \ oftly on ac* 
' count of fuperiot merit in a pre-ei^iiling fl;at^ 

T H It s human pride, as well as human cuf lofftf ^ 
was indulged by heathen philofophefs and by pla* 
tonifing Chriftians.\ They grew up into a fort of 
pneumatical madnefs, or metaphyfics were the dot- 
age of phyfics : take which of the images you 
pleafe* What thefc wiM or drean^ing philofo* 
phers could not do by any hypothefis about body, 
they attempted to do by the hypothefis of a foul : 
and, fince they could not make m^n participant 
of the divine nature by his body, however ani* 
mated up to rationality, or with whatever adven^ 
titious powers they might fappofe it endued^ they 
thought fit to add a diftinft fpiritual to his cpr* 
poi^ai fubftanc^, and to aflume him to be a com* 
pound pf both. A great variety of hypothefes 
' wa$ built on- this one; but immortality was com* 
mon to them all. In all of them, man Was allied 
to God by fome metaphyfical genealogy: and 
even thofe of them, which, giving him immor* 
tality, expofed him to eternal damnation by it, 
were fondly received. He who confiders what our 
manner of knowing is, what the faculties of our 
minds are, what the means we have of acquiring 
knowledge are-, and how uncertain, how preca- 
rious, how confined it is in the higheft degree of it ; 
will think the foul as unfit to be participant of the 
divine nature as the body. Nay Pi,ato, whom 1 

* inftparzhiUm cum Deo fecerit amt^tem-^^ni Vfff 

. , Jbo.DeJi UDum ef&dtar. Orjc. Oe princip. lib* i* 
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quote on thefe occafions, inftar omnium, was 
fp little able to prove, the exiftence and immorta- 
lity of the foul, and talked fo much nonfenfe about 
the effence and effential properties of it, that he 
was obliged to have recourfe from natural to moral 
arguments, which are indeed more plaufible, -but 
not ipore conclufive. 

When thefe notions were once eftabliflied, it 
was no hard matter to perfuade men, nay it was 
.no hard matter for thofe, who had a difpofition 
and a temper of brain prone to enthufiafrti, to, 
perfuade themfelves, that by various methods of 
purification, and by intenfe meditation, which were 
in truth fo many methods of growing mad, they 
could abftraft themfelves from all fenfible ubjeds, 
wrap themfelves up in pure intelledt, and be united 
to the Supreme Being. This madnefs has pre- 
vailed, and ftill prevails, under fome form or other, ' 
and with little difference, in the eaft and in the 
weft, among Chriftians ^nd heathens, among the 
orthodox and heretics. I nee4 not quote inftances. 
They have been frequent and notorious in China, 
jn the Eaft Indies, and in Europe. PyTHAOORAS 
and Plato taught that the fupreme good of men 
was to be like God, and to be gods at laft. Such 
opinions as thefe were held, with fome variety , of 
expreffion more than of fubftance, by the Mani- 
cheans and other heretics. The nioft orthodox 
fathers fpoke of the communion of men with God, . 
«s of a myftery unknown indeed to men and an- 
gels till it was revealed, but fufpedled by the 

heathen 
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lieathcn philofophers, wRo were impelled to de- 
fire it by a natural inftinft. A ftrange aflertion 
this muft appear, and equally falfe in every part* 
The communion of man with God was not a fuf- 
piclon, it was a dogma, true or falfe, and an ar- 
ticle of theplatonic faith : for Plato, too, require 
ed faith in traditional doftrines. It was not any 
particular inftinft, that impelled the heathen to 
defire this, communion; it was their pride and 
abfurdity, the very human afFeftions and paflions 
from which thcfe men pretended to be freed, that 
produced this prefumptuous defire. 

Such extravagant doftrines concerning diyine 
and fpiritual natures being taught with much con- 
fufionjn the fchools of heathen theology, 'they 
could not fail to be taught in thofe of chriftiahity 
with the fame confufion, and to produce all the 
different opinions, that divided the chriftian church. 
None of them knew very diftindly what tTiey 
meant by the word fpirit and fpiritual fubftance, 
which were fo often in their mouths. That 
they meant in general nothing more than 
breath, like animal breath, and a thin fubtile 
matter that efcaped human fight in the ordinary 
way of feeing, is evident. They faid after Zo- 
roaster and the magi, that God was original 
light, or an intelligent fire. They faid that this 
light was incorporeal -, and yet they talked of it in 
fuch a manner as defcribed a very corporeal light 
invifible, however, to all eyes that were not forti- 
fied like thofe that enjoy the beatific vifion. In 

ftorr. 
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ihort, rplrituality did not imply incoiporeity $ and 
if one of thole great divines wais at hand to be 
aflced what he meant hy fpiritual fubftance, he 
would anfwer in fome metaphyseal jargon; he 
would tell US) perhaps^ that it is a fubilanee ^' ab 
^^ eifentialitate fuccUa," which <are words I have 
read, but cannot tranflate. 

SECTION XXIX. 

1} u T it is time I fhould return to fpeak of the 
trinity, and to ihew what difcordant opinions 
arofe about it among the Chriitians ; for among 
the heathens, tho there were different opinions, 
yet it was rather a iccret dodrine, in which phi- 
lofophers inftru£ted their icholars behind the cur* 
tain, than a dodtrine which they publilhed xo all 
men indifierently. Now it i$ impoflible to con* 
ceive any thing riiore monftrous than fome pf theie 
Opinions, or more litigated, or longer unfettled 
than others. The leaft we have to obferve of this 
kind is about the iirfl hypoftafis, and yet fome- 
thing of this kind is to be obferved about that. 
For inftance, tho we cannot explain God's man- 
ner c^ being, and tho to attempt it is unpardona* 
ble prefumption, yet we may, and we muft affert, 
that he is not a fyftem of matter ; bccaufe there 
arife, from the contrary fuppofition, a multitude 
of abfurdities, that cannot deftroy the demonilra^ 
tion of bis exiflence, but that are inconfiftent 
with it: notwithfta^nding which, the fathers pf 
the church fpolce of him fometimes in fuch terms, 

that 
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that to make out any ienie in what they faid, we 
mud uriderfland them to have thought him mate- 
rial, at lead not immaterial ; and what they 
thought him then^ it is not pojQible to conceive. 

But the various dodrines that were taught 
about the fecond and third hypoftafis, thQ fccond 
efpecially^ are ftill more beyond all concq)- 
tion extravagant and profane. Concerning thefe, 
and one or two more, it is neceflary that I 
fhould defcend into fome particulars, in order to 
fhew, not only that private authority has impofed 
private opinions, th^t is^ herefies^ but that pub- 
Uc authority, the authority of the whole chriftian 
church, has impoied opiniow which, are, there- 
fore, deemed or^odox *, altho many of them are 
as abfurd as any of thoie whichare deemed here-- 
tical, many of them as difputable^ tnmy^ of them 
as little warranted by the Gofpel, and many of 
them as incompatible with true tbeifm ; bccaufe if 
they do not deny God, they do fomething as bad, 
nay worfe in Plutaiich^s fenie and in coirunon 
fenfe, they defame him. From a confideration of 
fome few of thcfe opinions ahd do<9:rine6 it will 
appear how unfafely we Jtruft». in nlatcers of reli- 
gion, to the authority of other men, which may 
lead us, and has led all thofe who have fubmitted 
to it, under pretence-of making them better Chrif- 
tians, to be little if at all better than atheifts. 
From a. contemplation of the con&quences of 
thefe opinions and dodrines it will appear that 
theology has made Chriftianity ridiculous to men 

of 
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of fcnle^ I mean the chriftianitjr that has been 
cftablilhed by ccclefiaftical and civil authority; 
and a perpetual bone of contention to fools. It 
will appear that the atheiftical objeftion to reli- 
gion, which has been mentioned, groundlefs as it 
is, receives a color from the inventions and 'the 
conduft of that order of men, who have arrogat- 
ed to themfelves, cxclufively of all others, the 
name and the power of a church, and whom Chrif- 
tians are accuftomed to think and to call the 
church. 

There have been reports, for fuch llories de- 
ferve to be eftecmed no more, that Simon, who 
was a famaritan, declared himfelf -among that 
people to be the Father, among the Jews to be 
the Son, and among the Gentiles to be the Holy 
Ghoft; that he paffed the operations of his ma^ 
gical art for miracles, and that he broke his neck 
at laft in attempting to fly before Nero, notwith- 
ftanding which he was adored at Rome« This 
latter circumftance, indeed, was founded on a 
blunder that has been fince detefted ; tho it im- 
pofed on Justin the martyr in the lecond centu- 
ry, and, which is much more ftrange, on Eras- 
mus * in the fixteenth. Montanus pretended to 
Jbe the paraclete in the third century ; or that God, 
who had preached and fufFercd in Christ, inha- 
bited by the Holy Ghoft in him. The excufe he 
made for coming fo late, when Jesus had promi- 
fed that he ftiould come fo much fooner, was the 

* Vid« £p. DCQCxxxi. in Irenaeum* 
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iinpreparednefs of the world to receive any fooder 
that aufterity of religious obfervances which he 
prefcribed and praftifed. They were incredibly 
great, and fuch as may render it probable that 
this impoftor died the death of the tray tor Ju- 
das, that he hanged himfelf in a fit of defpair, 
as chriftian writers have affirmed. Such tales as 
thefe would not defcrve to be mentioned, if they 
did not ferve to (hew the fanatical fpirit of thole 
ages, and to take off our wonder at all the here- 
fies that arofe in the chriftian church, by obferv- 
ing how eafy it was to fuppofe a divine miflion, 
or even to affume in opinion a divine nature. The 
appearance of falfe prophets, as well as their fuc- 
cefs in feducing, had been foretold; and it was 
the charafter of the times which encouraged one, 
and promoted the other. 

These falfe prophets were very numerous, and 
their fuccefs very various. But there was no ar- 
ticle of chriftian faith and doftrine which admit- 
ted of fo much doubt and difpute, a§ the divinity 
of Cbrist firft, and his rank in the godhead af- 
terwards. Cerinthus denied his divine nature. 
Menander afferted that he was a true man. Sa- 
TURNiNtJS, that he was only the fhadow and ap^ 
pearance of a man. Basilides, that the Christ 
did not fuffer, but that he took the form of ano- 
ther, of Simon of Cyrene, I think, who fuffered 
under his form whilft he ftood by and laughed at 
his own fuppofed crucifixion. Ebion maintain- 
ed, like Menander, that Christ was a mere 

man« 
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iQati, the fon of Joseph. In calling him a good 
or a juil man, he had the authority of St. Peter 
on bis fide, who calls him io in one pl^lcr of the 
A6bs ; and even thi& he did not want : but in de* 
nying his refurre&ion from the dead, as he did 
when he affirmed that the body of Chris^ re* 
mained in the grave, tho his ibul went to heaven, 
he had this great apoftolical authority againft 
him *. In fine, and to fill up the meafure of he- 
retical phrenfy, the Sethites held that the famb 
perfon had been Seth firft, and was Jesus after* 
wards \ and the Ophitae, as they were called, that 
he had been the ferpent who tempted Eve^ fo 
that he, who redeemed mankind by his blood, had 
made redemption neceflary by his wiles, according 
to thefe madmen. 

That there were no madmen at the fame time 
among the beft and mod orthodox Chriftians, if 
it may be faid with truth that any orthodo^ 
belief was fettled fo foon, we muft not believe* 
There were many fuch, and the proofs arc at 
hand, both in th«ir writings, and much more in 
the anecdotes concerning them. But that which 
delibrve$ our particular obfervation is, th^t the 
Qiiadnefs of thofe who are reputed orthodpx never 
I'an U> high, as it did after the orthodox belief on 
this great artidip had been f^tled •, if propofitions, 
the very terms of which s^re fometioies aobigu-* 
Qus and forpetimeis quite unintelligible, m^y be 

* — .Vinim pft>batum a Peo» jvflupi a mortals fafci^^- 
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faid to hA?e been fettled. Certain it is, that after 
this the Orthodox fathers held fuch language about 
the incarnation of (Christ, as many of thofe who 
were reputed heretics would have fcrupled mo- 
deftly and pioufly to have ufed. Thefe words, 
the fon of God, were underftood figuratively, I 
prefunie, and not literally in the cafe of Foe, who 
affumed this appellation m India a thoufand years 
before the coming of Christ ^ and in the cafe of 
Zoroaster, who affumed it in Perfia, perhaps, 
as anticntly. They muft have been underftood 
even thus very falfely, in both thofe cafes. 
But they might have been fo underftood, with 
fome propriety of figure, in the Cafe of Christ, 
who was at leaft the Meiliah promifed by God, 
* foretold by the prophets, and fent in due time. 
If this had been the judgment of the church, the 
principal difiiciilties about his incarnation had been 
anticipated, as they were by the Neftorians, who 
held that there were two perfons, and not^tWo na-c 
tures only, in Christ, and who denied that the 
virgin was the mother of God. But the churci) 
having determined that thefe words, the fon of 
God, Ihould be taken in their literal fenfe, it is 
aftonifhing to confider what profanations, followed 
concerning this fecond generation of the fon ; for 
the firft had been before all worlds,, that is, 'from 
all eternity, Thefe profanations coUefted from 
the moft approved writers alone, to fay nothing 
pf the creeds that are fo folemnly recited in chrif- 
pan churches, would fill a volume. I ihall men-^ 
pop a few oviy^ n^Uch they, whQ ^Fe at all con« 
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verfant in the writings of antient and modern di^^ 
vines, will acknowledge to be fairly quoted,^ 

. , I.T has been faid then by the moft orthodox *^ 
pioufly and reverently too, as they and qther dir 
vines affure us, " that the Father having chofei^ 
" the virgin Mary for this fecorjd generation of 
*' the Soo,, he loved her as his fpoufc \ he em, 
*' ployed the angel Gabrizl, whom he made his 
*' pronubus or paranymphus, that is, his bride- 
*' man, to procure her confent, without whicK 
^ there can be no lawful marriage ^ and having* 
*' olptained it, his yirtqe overftiadowed her, vhich 
" he tempered fo that her huma^n nature might 
" be able to fupport the divine embracement, 
" In this private embracement, fhe conceived, the 
** holy fpirit flowing into her, and producing the 
** cffed of human feed. Thus the child partook 
*' of the two natures of his parents, the divine 
** nat\J^^e of his father, and the human nature of 
** his mother." In fuch grofs terms, and under 
fuch grofs images, has the myftery of the incar- 
nation been explained. The words of St. Am- 
brose are too obfcene to be tranflatcd. Take 
them in latin therefore. " Non enim, fays this 
modeft archbifhop, "virilis coitus vulvae virgi- 
*' nalis fecreta referavit, fed immaculatum femen 
*' inviolabili utero fpiritus fanftus infudit." St. 
Austin foftens the terms, and changes the image 
a little. But if he does not appear quite fo ob- 
fcene, he muft appear at leaft as mad as the 

% • 
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bthers*. ^' taod fpoke by his angel, fays thit 
^^ faint, and fte virgin was got with child by 
»* the ear V There wCre thbfc ^ho aflerted that 
CHUisT did ftot afliimc his body in the virgin's 
Womb, but that h^ brought it froni heaven, and 
pailed through her as water paiies through a 
pipe +. They were Called heretics for their pains : 
and yet furcly that doftrihe might have been fung 
or faid ih the churches a$ decently, and with ^ 
much edification^ as thofe hymns were, in one of 
which it was faid that the virgihi conceived^ 
** non ex virili femine/fed myftico fpiramine^** 
and in the otlier, that the Word Or Logos entered 
at her ear^ *' ct exivit per aufeani portam.** 

Such extravagant and pfofkhe fiolbns and «- 
pfeflidAs, a^ have been laft mentioned, came into 
fafbion chiefly after the niccan council, which 
.CoNSTAKTiNE thought it heceiTary to convene^ 
How ill he judged, and How ill his fuccellbrs 
judged oh limilar ocCafiops, long and woful ex- 
perience has rhanifefted. What pafled before his 
time fliewcd that attempt^ to explain divine myf- 
teries mtift be of ncceflity endlefsj and what 
palled ill and after his time, that it is to no pur* 
pofe, at ieaft to no good purpofe, to inipofe any 
authorifed definitions of them.' What revelation 
leaves ^ myftery muft remain fiicht and there 
trannot be a greater abfufdity than to imagine that 

^ Deiisloqudbatur per fuahi angelum^ tt vji^go per aiarem 
impra^nabatar. 
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human authcmty, call it how you pleafe, ought 
to determine, or will determine, to fubmiffion 
thofe who think that fudi definitions are not con- 
.formablc to dxeir true criterioni which is the re- 
velation itfelf. The only /difference is this. The 
men who difpute and wrangle on fuch points as 
thicic, wherein neither morality nor good govern- 
mei^t are concerjied^ cannot do much hurt, if they 
are ieft to difpute and wrangle among themfelves *> 
whereas, if pubtic authority takes notice of them 
fo far, as to meddle in their quarrels, and to de* 
cide any way, civil diforders are fure to follow^ 
and the blood of nations is^ fpilled in wars and 
malfacres, to extinguifh a flame which ibme hot- 
headed prieft, or delirious metaphyficiany has 
kindled, and which it does noj; extinguifh neither* 

• 

What revelation leaves a myftery muft re- 
' main fuch : and if any thing was ever left a myf- 
tery, the dodfaine of the trinity wis fo* Christ 
liad no where called hinifelf God, His apoftles * 
called him Lord *. Peter had once declared 
him to be a man: and Paul preaching to the 
Athenians {peaks of him c^her as a man than as , 
God, He makes no^ mendon of the Son of God, 
or of the Holy Ghoft. Thefe inconfiftent writ- 
ers talk often a different language on the fame 
fubjeft^ and contradict in one place what they 
" have faid in another. How they came to do fo 
, |n this cafe, let <«ii?ra account i but let them ac- 
count for this condud of the apofltes better than 

* . ; • Ei^s. ubi fupr^ 

the 



:*Jie .gr0fl$e(t anticat and -mod^ dwfV*??| Hayf 

ijioi^. .<4(^ot4ii%^th€m) ^^istJil^ w.as^taid i^ 

/caridalifing the JcMrs*- .Xhc Jpsws .jjejfey^d 91^ 

pod) had never heard of t^e $pn .pr Hq^ 

r.Qhoft, «Hi wQvi|[d .have. >§?^ f^pW ^ainjt 

. chriifenity: ^iiiore t]a,an they yt^rci,^i£ they J^d hqarji 

tj;^ fjfmi^ r^hom tdiey . hfidikcn .cruci&ed ^d 'bu^j^ 

;t^4^ cajle^ . Gpd» • P>Aui. ;was ^raid of cj^jjiftwni^ 

%hc .Q^tj^ Jn thdf poiytheiffn hy j^^^\iis^ 

^to^fham ;tl>*t Christ :Was . Gojai ,The ,prvi^9fl(;e 

9f ihKi^thpfd} -by ^luch die young in.CHRisT 

^wfeifedwitji milk, aiiji th^fe of^fip^r ye,;^gs,with 

.iG^lid fo>pd> for the.whpk ,n}y fiery Vfas 'rey,^akii ^o 

-ihem, ^a8;been extferjaely ^gplauded by ..the lyioft 

#^0¥«d c^o^ors. (?f tJK 9^ch. 1 ^m yiiwillii^^ 

hwr^§f>9 fo ^ketbis .fpr J^e j?eafbn.pf the cob* 

d^ft ,>^ffK5J?fir1?^o '«ffpft^s jji^elfi. ,lt,fayoui;S: too 

itnueh :^^ ^ a^ ..9ut^w,^d .and , ii^wajhd 4p<^n^e) the 

ik^^hle :d^a)^g ;Of jpagftti ^vdnes* .It .^^s . ua^ 

f«^Wthy ofjfl^cn coq[?nji%npd. Jpyif C,rtRis,i:^ . AQfp.irqd 

by the ..Hpjy GhoiJ;, jaad ^ alple. to, i^i|brfie ,^1 ,i]ii^y 

taught by miracles. It bears too ne^r , a i refe^xi^ 

blance to the unrighteous cunning of the jefuits, 

^lyhp/afe/faid to. conceal the humiliation andpaf* 

}fion efj the foviovr from their neophytes, in China. 

iBut \^bat5V?r r^albn the ^pofUes had for it, , which 

jhey jvfho IjiOafl: to be , their fucqeflbrs , have na 

: cifi4it to deicMniae, this was their conduft* The 

.:divifi^ty jff the Word^ifew by flow, ^dcgjrces JAto 

. general jl^ief mijogg Chriftiails 1 the diyinit;y fff 

the Holy.. Qh^ft lJy,4cg?•ceS;.fti^ Acwer^t^Rd jtbe 

. co-equ^Ut^jind 9QnfiibJtei|itf,a^wty^of the^^^e iiy* 

JH a poftafes 
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poliaf&ii'feft of^/ It fared with the5on, in the 
firft' agcsr of chriftianity, ittuch as it has fared 
fincewith the mother of God. . Strong figurative 
cxpreflidns, which the apoftks employed on fome, 
which dther do6h>rs and faints employed on all 
occafions, and which were animated, doubtlefs, 
by the oppofition of heathens, Jews, and heretics, 
might contribute to exalt the Son at the expence 
of the Father's fupremacy j as we know very cer- 
tainly that, by fuch means and on fuch motives 
as thefe, the virgin acquired the title of deipara^ 
to whom, if fhe is not a goddefs avowed in cx^ 
' prefs terms, divine honors are paid, and her in- 
terceffion is implored with the Father and the 
Son. She is fo plainly diftinguiflied from both, 
that her interceffion with cither Carries more pro- 
priety along with it, than the interceffion of the 
Sbif with die Father; fince thefe two confubftan- 
tial perfons cannot be intelligibly diftinguifhed from 
one ahcdier, and fince it is of the iitmoit abfur- 
dity to advance that the fame perfijn intercedes 
with himfelf. 

WiTAt has been faid will appear evidently true, 
if we look into the anecdotes of the apoftolical and 
following ages ; or if we confult, with dtie dif- 
c?ernmcnr, thofe who have made them their ftu- 
dy. Many of the primitive Chriftiansy ftruck, 
with religious awr, had a very reafonabk fcruple 
of ufing any appellations which were not contain, 
ed in the fcriptures; Maay of them dared not 
give that of the true God to Christ before the 
" • • niceait 
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ntcean council^' nor levcral a^tcr it: and even. the 
mdt orthbdoic, who fcrupkd not to call him 
*^ yery^ God of very God, begotten not madc,'\ 
whtn tfat ooirncil had pr^punced, vrq:e ftjU afraid 
to give this appellation to thel^oly Ghoft. . Nay* 
from the time; that the^ Macedonians were con- 
demned^ foori after the Arians, in anothei; coun- 
cil, and tvta to this hour, tbcr I^lf Ghof]: has . 
not been deemed God by generation, but .by 
proceffioa c»* ^tration* that is, by the breathing of 
the Fad^er throiu^ the Son, or by the, joint 
breathing of. the Fadier and the Son; of which ^ 
difiereiice T in .an ident^ity of. natpre we muft be 
content to fay whatEaASfiusfaidy "?fatis.eftxte*, 
*^ dere/' In Ihort, the : prthfljdox dodtririe of the . 
trinity was: never taught explyr^y and pofltively 
by any divine authority^-; It wa«^ a vagu^ ppinion. 
ia heathto theology, whiph intended no more 
perhaps, than to peribnify diQ wifdom and gpodr- 
nefs of the fupreme omnipotent Being.. ; It^ has 
been ^ theological difpute in all ages ^arnqng 
Chriftians: and the precife definition, according 
to which we are obliged P profefs that w<? bqlieve 
it, is foutlded on authority . entirely human, and 
therefore undeniably fallib)e, imperial ^d ^CcW^ 
fiaftical authority. 

If it be faid that the .4eci(ion$ in favor of the, 
lecond and third hypoflafis have been m^de by 
coupcils under the influence of the Holy Ghoft, 
J ftiall only fay, the queftion is begged ridicu- 
{oyfly when the influence trf" the HolyGh^ftMs 

K 3* luppofed 
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fii^tMKd- to pi«ve tfe vftry poJw iii dif^we, 1^ 
cEvihit^'j and iHat fhejji tHc^fore.e muft'haye ^ 
Imall fiiarc of Ihipidity^c of ignoramw, aii4 cffiron^ 
tiry, wlib can infift on ftidh art ahfiwerw this ag^* 
IF it -be l^ld that the cduncils^ wWcb eondcmnfi: 
the ofpihioris 6f PAirtr o]f Sanioftiw^ of SAOTttros, . 
df Astius, of FMo^fiffua, «rid of otbor hdiwcsj^. 
v«?lt ^tiAtdi in^ th^ oanOrfs tH^ maije^ afad tjite 
ahithehias' they prbitouocedi by the uilcrriaig rule. 
of ftriptwe and ungbJni trdditiott'i^ t iMI^oidy 
^; what that; ftripcfar^ waS^? It wa«' not the Old 
Tdflfathcht my^ fottel^ 5- fdr- tJhere iip no rtafbn to. 
aflbWthat thisf T(E^n^t'4<>iStiinS' anynoticeaof 
{tttlritAtf. Was it^ th«^N6W TeftattiWt ? But ^ 
ma^ <3«y the ibKft- iti»^fl$i% tha« ^cr wotkcd on 
tKdfe nri^'derials, td^ enti^ &<nri fhetw ftich a cri^ 
rfityi as that^ is^ ^Tch^ tM dhfiftian cliuich ae^. 
KiiBWlcflfeei Wms^k <lfet fi*rtt fttowble » h 
ilf tfah, mar Be, a* Ifhey have b^eHy produced* 
Btrt thfcn palfegfes, th^ftre regally inconfiftont with 15 
ih tht ^hofcf, ittay Ik, a5 they ha^e.bbeti^ oppofed 
Ifeth^fe: and the fafttoqs adjiidtiv* homooMfips wilp 
ndt bt found- confecfated by fcripture laiigiiage ; 
tho even this v^ord dbes not ftgniiy Wry deter« 
riiinately what H has \Se6n applied to fignify, if- 
identity alone be the greateft, and fimilitude but 
a lefs unity, as the learned fay*. As little 
grdiihd^ arc there, in any part of the New Tcftan 
jiient, eveh in the epSfttes^ of St, Pa^j^, fof chat 
iinpviderit analy^^ whicJV fchb&l' divines and others^ 

miaor wfUto eft fimili^ttdo, MaPtT, texkt 

have 
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have pxefupwd to make of the Deity when they 
have talked io in^Kh nonfeAfe about procefTions 
or ^maB^tloDS, perlbns^ relations, notions, or 
termsp and the iadwelling of thele divine beings 
in one another. Certain figurative and vague, 
e^feflioos, of which there are many, have been 
picked up here ^d there, and have been dragged 
to countenance, if th^t was pofliblc, fuch. opi- 
nions, f heology has foJkmnifcd the reveries o£ 
enthufiafm in n>any inflances.. J-et tm quote one 
that opcurs immediately to me. Ignatius, dif*- 
cipj/e of 3t. Jp^, and bifhop of Antioch, was, 
brpi^gfct |>f^fe Trajan. The emperor enquired 
who. he )fap* Th^ f^^^ anfwered, that he yas 
onp who hact gaiped the friendijiip of the Son of, 
Qod, whoj?i hp carri^ ftUoMt in his bre^ij ; g$ hi; 
naig^t vreU d9, linee it was written, ** I will dwell 
'.'. a^ j¥%lk i;^ them." Trajan conderpned thi& 
thc9pbor.U3, .or god-carrier, to be cxpofed to wild 
bpaifc *t JCorne. It 1$ npt neceflary that I Ihould. 
m?k£ any a.ppjiicatiops of this ftory to what I havQ 
ijiid of em^ufiafm and theology* jfljmoft daily 
experience will make them for me. 

Not only the fcriptures, which arc come down 
to us, are very far from being vouchers of the 
trinity we profefe to believe ^ but we may affure 
Qurfelv.es that many of the icriptures and tradi* 
tions, that obtained credit in the primitive ages 
c^ chriftianity, depofed aj^nft this trinity. Scrips 
tures ftood in oppofition to fcriptures, and tradi* 
(jpn was not unifprnj. There were various 

K 4 gofpcls. 
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gofpels, and various eptftles. AU theie were 
compofed and altered, received and rejeAed, ac« 
cording to the di0erent traditions, and the differ 
rent fyftems, of evangelical hiftory and doftrine, 
that prevailed in difierent places, and among dif^ 
ferent perfons* Thus, for inftance, £pxf HArnvs 
owns that Sabellius, who denied any diftinc- 
tion Qf perfons in the godhead^ took his dodrinesf 
from the Gofpel qf the Egyptians ^ and the Soci- 
nians of our age may boait that they derive thein 
pedigree from Paul of Samofata, a great bifliop 
of the third century. This century, the latter 
pai't of it efpecially, may be included in that cha- 
rader which Erasmus gives of the ibyrth, and 
which will fuit fome others. •* It was matter of 
ingenuity to be a Chriftian, Faith was rather 
in the writings, than in the minds, of men : and 
^^ there were almoft as many creeds, as perfons 
*• that profeffed chriftianity." The difputes con-, 
ccrning the divinity of Christ continued from 
the apoftolical days to theie, without any ecume- 
nical decifion. Then, indeed, there was one given 
by the council of Nicaea ; which did not however 
decide, for a long time, nor even at lail, by fcrip- 
ture and tradition, but by dint of perfecution, an4 
by the force qf the feojlar arm, 

I T has been faid that the greatcft lights, which 
appeared in the chriftian church after the apoftlcs, 
appeared in and about the fourth century : to the 
end of which century at leaft I think that we 
proteftants concur, not very wifely, with you 

papifl^ 
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papiRs in reverencing fathers and councils, l^his 
judgment I Ihall not contradid, however, on thtf 
prefent occafi<on. But then we muft make it more 
impartially than it is generaltyvntade.-' For ift* 
ftance, Athanasius, (jREGokv of Naaianxiim, 

ChRYSOSTOM, AMBROSlt;S, AUGUSTIK^ J^RQMt 

were men of fome parts and learning with extra- 
ordinary zeal. • But fa wer& Auius, Evss^rvs 
of Nicomedia, the other Eusebius of Ca<fa-~ 
rea, PkoriNuSy and Macedonius. That'fuch 
men as thefe fhoidd be divided In their opiniitms 
concerning' i^e trinity,- cannot feem ftrange to any 
peribn who confiders. the nature of this do6lrine, 
how.it came into the church, how it grew up 
there, and how open to dispute it remained three 
hundred years after- CriRiST. To beliey^ jfehrcc 
gods, three iubftances eflentiklly di^ent^ or thite 
fubfifiencies, as they were called by fome, in the 
godhead, diftinft and fubordinate, the fecond to 
the fii^ and the third to die fecond, was not hard 
on the principles of heathen theology, in which 
fuch a trinity had been taught But on the prin- 
ciples of jewifli and chriftian theology, fuch a be- 
lief could not be admitted without maniii^ incon« 
fiftency; and it is not conceivable that Philo 
could reconcile Plato and Moses, when he talked 
of a fecond god. To fave this inconfiftency, and 
to avoid as much as poffible all appearance of po- 
lytheifm^ ieveral expedients were deyiied. Some, 
Hke Sabellius and his mafter Noetus, denied a 
diftindtion of perfons in' the godhead: fo that 
Cod the Father was, in the fyftem of thefe heretics^ 

as 
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mi/^is iMi$ hi9 Om» SpOf aad God tbp $09 hjy^ 
<0M Fatjid?} my ^ Ftther,, cbe Soih and cU 
Hoiy Ghoft, fil^NK^t^gctthjtf in tb^paOipa W 
pesCos of Ciitt.i»T5 ilw$e tl^ wer<^ biK 09ff peribii. 
Hndnr thioe nooov md ip|)eUaiip)2«. Sqme, ]i](;e 
Pauii cf $m9q£m» lirfom ch& aiccgn ccwtocil, ap4 
FwMfitvs at iKat tinie^ or imm^iiite^y after k» 
iMtVtMoed d»t J«svj| ji9^ fraUed the Son of Go4 
0a}]r;dn wcounc of l^is fim^^iy^ that tl^ Wor4 
drfoffid^ on him, Md thm netMrned to the Pa- 
ttMtT) H^ tdMi be did &ot Mnmrope the Curi^^ 
iitt-he hid laeen baptift4 OT. t|ve Jq^^ 

Af^ane jmm pfr4i4,pf dc^roying the yivfy by 

I^F iH>lf ^ d)^ Vm$fm»i ^0 to^il^ 9ff»y ^U 

4kkindki9» of pdAm* s|il4 the Truiit^i^ns, iifHft 
Iwld th^t |th^: wi!f!$ ^U eqjual Ife ixvf4e tlje di£- 

oradi^iM 1;^ ^ f^fmn mdktm»n io fju from 

ao:c4iog.t» t^ Uttvir, ^t h$ d^pif^ the 3pn to 
h$ eithfF m, ««jk pr iwpre ?qwi^ to tfre f fuhcr, 
aii4 «h« JtMf QM^ tfylie fii evii^v to t^ 3on. 

ifedf or^M><l9ir, nugfit j»ol4 1^ Father to be alone 
|in.Aitiu« jSif)ff(^vbiii\jCi^. 1^ he ^d t^ rc^ 

«f Aam h^im^ m.^n^nf^ fBPmfOiQ^ -of (b^ Soih 
«»& pfoceiEfift of the.Holf §i»Ht» m^ hti^m ^ 

the 
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the BAturo Q§ tl^ Fath^r> Tiic Ariam, oil ^ 
othf r hftudfc 4^iued this* copimunity of mtyre, liel4 
the Fatb^ |kme>t0 b« tl^ Supreme Go4,; and (h^ 
StEKi to l»e- tJiM5 ftrft q£ ?i^' cwwurcs, but 4^ oceancd 
heiiig* Jf thii^do^mpt had become ort^odoic, as 
It did vf)iy ii«^ar4yvQotii4!^^i^^ ^ dec^ipq. of: 
the m^im i^Wf^iU ^^ Mace^omans woxild have 
fof£»«d no fea. Th^ 4wanitjc of ^ jkcatid hy^. 
poftafis failing, ijs$t o§ th^ tjiird woui4 haye faUb), 
of courfe } which it is plain that Arius faw, when 
he, urgpd nothing and ths nicean council add^ 
nothir^ to the cj:ejed concerning the Holy Ghoft^. 
But the beretki of thpfe days were fo afmid of ad*, 
mitting aiiy co-cqguajity with, the Supreme Beings 
that they oi^fcd the diyiaity 0/ die ihird hy- 
pc^aJB^ even after that of ^e fecpnd had been 
ei^lKbed. They wcrj? .cafiljy defeated, Th^ 
fan^e iort f^ proof as had ferved m one difpute^ 
ierved in ^f other : and tho the orthodoiK them* 
ikHfm^ diftingjuiOfted gerieratiojii from proceflion, yet 
the feriptv^« joining the Son and the Holy Ghoft 
fa ofteft together,, and CnajST having ordered 
baptifm vq be adminiftered ifi the name of the 
Holy Qhq^v ^^ wejl as of the Father and the Son, 
the dlyinifty of the Holy Gbi^ was confirmed j 
and tbefe gcHWcils employed, very wifely, autho^ 
rky inftead pf arg^oment. It wa?^ impofliblcj in^ 
de^di f^'ih^w,, by any Aibtilty pf logip, that this 
do^J^n? wasJQ^t poly theifti(;al -^ fince the admiiCon 
of tHw^; 9r of^ree. hunditid gods, is equally To. 
Tl^erc uemained, then^ote, pothing to be .dqne, 
}mP W'TOake a wyftgjj^hefi? they found iiqhe^ 
: ' " ' • " and, 
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and, having decreed that there are three gods, to 
decree at the fame time that there is but one : for 
fo the 4ithanafian dodbrine muft found to every 
tttan who does not tomprchend, and that is every 
man living, ail the profound metaphyfics that have 
been emptoyed to diftinguilh away the apparent 
Cohtradi^pn, unlefs h^ give his underftanding up 
to a jargon Of words, and can fancy h^ believes 
without any clear ^d diftindt id^as. 



f 
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In this.manner was • the fundamental article of 
chriflianity impofed lEit firft, without a plain and 
harmonical concotrence,; of the fcriptures, or of 
tradition j tho Ibch ^ concurrence, at leafl, was 
neceflary to make it a revealed do&rine, and of 
divine obligation. It continues to be impofed 
ftill : and there is but tpo much reafon to appre- 
hend that thefe theological attempts, to perfuade 
mankind that three diftin£t perfons in the godhead 
make but one God, have induced fomc to believe 
that there is no God at all : juft as the pretenfions 
of heathen philofophers to knowledge really un- 
attainable, induced feveral to aflert diat there is no 
knowledge at all. If I was to write* the hiftory 
ofarianifn), it would be a part of my fubjeft to 
flxew, wfth how much difficulty the orthodox doc- 
crine prevailed againft it^ how it revived often 
even under Constantine, mudh more under Ibme 
6f his fucceflbrs; arfd was, at laft, drowned ih the 
blood of thpfe who profelTed it,^ TheOV^thanafians 
and the Arians were, in fome reipefts, like the 
prafini and the Tened. The principal diffw^nce 

between 
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between thie^ firft was in the words tfajpy ufed» and 
between the laft in the colors they wore. Neith^ 
the divines, nor the diariot-drivers, were left to 
contend by themfelves m the fchools, and in the 
circus. |yl<e;i, women, children, all the worlds 
took part on one fide or the other. The ftate was 
difordered by the circenfian, and the church and 
the ftate both: by die fynodical contefts. The civil 
power,. which fhould have put both down, kept 
both up.: apd magiftrates were as partial in one 
cafe, and as bigot in the other, as the vulgar. It 
were to be wiftied that the comparifon would hold 
in one cir^iun^ftancc more j for, in the reign of 
Justinian, the Prafinr and the Vcncti were botK 
abolifhed> 
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HE accounts we have of Ath anas lus and of 
Arius are come to us in the writings of the 
former, and of thofe of the fame party^ and^ there-* 
fore, may be deemed extremefy partial, as they are 
extremely violent : and yet very little faga^ity is 
Beceflary to difcover, even ih them, that the faint 
iiad lefs moderation, and liot lefs ambition, than 
the heretic *, that he had the fpirit of intrigue as 
much as EvsEBiits of Nicomedia; and that he 
was one of thofe churchmen, whom pride and ob- 
ftinacy of temper, under the name of zeal, render 
equally, fit to pcrfecutCj ai^d to bear perfecution. 
The authority of the perfons, who were at the head 
of this difpute^ deferves^ in a word, no confi- 

deration. 
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Hleradfioni Hut ss die fittfiaanta^ fldSki^ ima wti^ 

^ery few;it msiy be pr&per^oenqvtife-whatfiegattl 
-thefectttocfh ddferVe. N'ow« to th^t, n^ may 
*fey boHl^, Ijccrttift iwfe tian prenre invincibly^ that 
*ttfcyiieferve none ji^he^hdr we judge «fth«in ana- 
•lt)gchrfly W ftrtfe Aafhave been*?^ld in «ir tiim, 
«r-tiea!r4t, or WheAer-i<^ judge df A«tfe |*imiti<«^ 
totincfth'^y tiHttit t* knew ^ iheih 6Mn coumi* 
^rtty, -Aid ihc ^m(ft iortiw*dox .authottty • 

1[^feH9lfft tittem^t^^fcrtee AR^it?»i and^tcviswi- 
^dMti fits il66trffle, Was ih -a pmvinditf ^xiuncU 
>hdd at Aledcatidria. The kitters Qst«6 camtd 
thither from Const antine Teemed calculatttd va* 
ther to compofe and reconcile, than to animate 
and condeium This wasrceitainlyrthe aim of £u^ 
SEBius of Nicomedia in whom Constantine had 
itittek £Mfid«it(}e, &at)ofvihe empKm>riiimfelf, tnd 
•M)t %ii)^dbabiy that of Qhixx%jtoo. Tfaisicouncil 
t^^n^ibeen iftaaMmous in<their ifubfdriptioBs, ahd 
tiothfing 'had bcen^dbrmalty' decided agfaioft Arc us 
in. it. :But yet L fihink^that the teorms^/wdiichimaile 
fo^mdch noife in fhemfoean isouncji afmwacds, 
^mtfrt ^eitvpks^d ^in this ; the ttrinsj/inqan cf ottc 
•ti^are or fubilantte, .a^id thpee pedbns lar fiibflft* 
^m^i^s : ibr it vi^as ffxmn •to ^be appoint ^of ihonor 
Hft^nong MC^ft of the cprtkces and gveat men.of the 
thtltth, l«Dt<tO'&iffi:f 4hat the founder of tAieir.tt- 
^'ligi^n -^Quid pafs f&t any thing lefs dion ta Qod, 
'«i^n tlie StipteiDe God. This^ drcumibnce znight 
^^lu^UlligeA2f€XAi«0£a,the bi{hopx»f Jilcscandria^ 

or 
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or' rather iis prompter Athanasius^ an^ Ariits 
might Jthink it Ji vifljory cot to be ibon diBfeatcd. 
He might thmk that if his do^ne oould ftandthe 
firft brunt df oppofition* it had as fair a chance -of 
becoming, orthodox as the other. Thus the dflf- 
pute continued, and the <iiforders occ^oned by it 
at Alexandria, whore it was carried on with open 
violence. It fpread ; it gained the court. Tim 
influence of the clei^ on private con&ience, and 
the influence of pri^^te condoonce on public trails 
quillity, h^n to ihew themfdves in a dangerous 
.manner. Const aktine faw, and .apprehended 
the CjOnfe^jcivrea. To prevent them^ he tefolved 
to call together a general -council, and to prefide 
in it;. -for £>> in eSkO: he did* JEie pattered .hijB^' 
felf that an ecckfiafticat difpute would ^ beft de- 
;termined in an ecclefiaftic^l ^llemb^ y ^nd tbata. 
^parcel-oj^wrangHng prieflis would be iilenced by a 
fynod tcprefemative of their wi.ole order. He re- 
folvc4 to fvfpport their decrees^ -whatcvw thcjy 
fliould be; about wkich it is plain enough, both 
. by the language and the conduA he held, that he 
waamudb lefs folicitous, than he was to have any^ 
decifKin that might put an ^end to the diipute: 
for which purpofe there h room to fufpe^ t&at he 
took, among oAers, one method, father political 
than fair. I fay, that theue is room, to fofpeft 
this. I dare iay no more ;in of)f>ofiti<m to thatppo-^ 
fuflon of learnuag, which has beeii en^pkfed >to 
defend the firfl: nicean council^ and ta prove the 
doArine of the trinity, that was fettled in i.^ to ^ 
an ecumenical decifion. Mr. Selde^^ publifhed 

in 
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in latin, from ad arabian manufcript, the Antiqui* 
tics of the chureh of Alexandria, written by Etf- 
tvcHttJs, a famous patriai-ch of th^t charthln the 
hittth of tenth century. Now this aiithor having 
jgiven a fij^ of thefe patriafchs, froni HanariAs a 
^coblcr, who was the firft of them, down to Alej^- 
anOer, who was the eighteenth, relates that Con-- 
STAktiNt fummoned a council at Nicaea to deter- 
mme thedifpute between this patriarch and Arius» 
The council confifted, he fays, of two thoufand 
tod forty eight, whetedF three hundred and eigh^^ 
teen were unanimous in declaring the divinity Of 
CHRist. The reft Were divided by a great num- 
ber of different opinions, fententiahim difcrU 
mine multiplicij they could not agrfce among 
themfelves, but they all oppofed'ihe three hundted 
and eighteen, Seldbn produces two authorities 
more, to confinn that of Eutychius : the autho- 
rity of Joseph, an egyptian prefbyter, in his prc^ 
face to a verfion of the councils into arabic from 
antient chriftlan monuments ^ and that of Ismael 
Ibn Ali, a mahometanhiftorian of reputation. 
They fpeak to the fame effcft : and, by the con- 
current teftimony of all three, the orthodox doc* 
trine of the trinity was not that of the whole coun- 
cil, nor of a majority of the fathers. It fcems to 
have been rather a profeffion of faith drawn tip by 
the bilhop of Jerufalem for the emperor, *' quam 
** defcripferat ei epifc, Hierofolymit.** the emperor 
hjad it read in the fynod : three hundred and eigh- 
teen approved it out of thie whole nuriiber : thefc 
were unanimous, the reft* could agree in nothing, 

•* nee 
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** ncc inter fe Concordes, nee in fide fua/' It was 
niceffary to the defign of Constantine, there- 
fore, that the decifion of a party in the council 
fhould pafs for an oecumenical decifion. On the 
whole, there is room for the fufpicion I have men- 
tioned; for if it fliould be objefted, that thefe 
teflimonies were givtfn fome centuries after the 
events happened, the fame objeftion may be made 
to the nioft approved of greek and roman, jewifh 
and chriftian, ecclefiaftical and civil, facred and 
profane antiquities, as Mr. Selden obferves* 
EuTYCHius and Joseph were learned antiquaries, 
they were both orthodox. They wanted no ma- 
terials, and their bials was ftrongly in favor of the 
nicean council. Eutychius declares his appro- 
bation of the dodrine, and Joseph compares the 
three hundred and eighteen to the angels for their 
excellency, and to the ftars for their fplendor. 
The prejudices of thefe men were in favor of the 
doftrine and council, to both of which the ma- 
hometan hiftorian muft have been very indifit- 
rent : and, in this particular refpeft^ his teftimony 
may be deemed more credible than that either of 
Athanasius, or of Arius, would be*. 

* N. B. Since I have mentioned mahometan teflimonies con- 
ceding the eftablifhment of the trinitarian dodrine, may I not 
be. allowed toobferve, that this dodlrine gives the Mahometans 
as much reafon to fay that the revelation, which Mahomet pub- 
iifhed was neceffary to eftablilh the unity of the. Supreme Be- 
ing, in .oppoiition to the polytheifm which chriftianity had in- 
troduced, as Chriftians have to infift that the revelation which 
Christ publiihed a few centuries before, was neceJfTary to 
eftablifh the unity of the godhead againfl pagan polytheifm ? 

Vol, III. L If 
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If Const antine Mattered himfelf that diis cx^ 
pedient would impofe an uniform belief, the event 
ihewed that he was much deceived Such dif- 
putes are in their nature not determinable, and all 
attempts to determine them by dbgmatidal de- 
cifions are palliative remedies, of as bad confe- 
quence as no decifion at all, and of woric when a 
fubmiflTion to them is exafted by fraud, or force 
and violence. He was not yet acquainted with 
the pertinacious fpirit of the clergy, who never 
give up a point which ambition or intcreft, enr 
thufiafm or humor has made any of them ad- 
vance ; tho the peace of mankind and the lives of 
millions be at ftake, in a quarrel that concerns nei* 
ther natural religion nor even the cflctltids of re- 
vealed religion. Experience foon informed him 
tetter ; for tho arianifm was condemned, and the 
reverend fathers racked their brains io find out 
words that might eftabliih not a finiilitude of the 
Son to the Father, but a famenefs and confubftan- 
tiality with him, nay tho the chkh of the fed 
fcemed to fubmit to the authority of the couiKil^ 
like the bifhops of Nicomedia and Caefarea, yet 
the Arians were Arians ftill. They fcemed to 
fubmit to it; but in truth they fubmitl^d to that 
of the emperor, who would have a decifion at any 
rate. The council made no converts* He made 
fome hypocrites, ^who anfwercd his purpofe enough, 
by playing with words fo dexteroufly as to adopt 
athanafiau terms and retain arian opinions. 

How 
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How flw>f|ld 'tJie authority of this council have 
^y weigjxt )w^ thofe \»hp thought like Arixis, 
w^en it jia4 ^nqu^ with thoft who thought like 
Athakasiu^s ? And it had none even with the 
rery b^ of thqfe, Notwithjianding the zeal of 
St. GiUGQRy of Nazianzum for the nicean doc* 
ttine, i,t ^ eyidept that it had none with him. He 
^ntdintaiinql his opinions as independently of this 
a)uocil,. to .which they were conformable, as Arius 
could ttwfttain his, that ftood in direft oppolition 
to it. I^fow elfe can we account for what he fays 
iti a letter to Procopius ? ** I am determined,^ fays 
jjhe f^irw: ipc^kojag of councils, *' to avoid all fuch 
*' a^fernjj^ies for the future," . He declares that 
he " Jbad not ken any council whofe conclufion 
** ^ rbeen hdppy, or who had done more to 
** quBe4harn,tjo increafe and aggravate evils/' He 
Cpe^ in other places to the fame eSc&. JBuc 
•wh^tbie'^^ys in his bopk about bifhops, to whofe 
chara^brs he was much lefs favourable, tho he was 
fa bHbpp, jt|iafi St- J? ROM was to their order j ai^d 
what 1^ iays in fqme of bis orations or fermons, 
;p^rtici4?rly-ifii bis farewell fermon when he quitted 
Jbi« 'bilb9PFic '^^ retired to his folitude, go to the 
boft^ 9^ this matter,. and (hew how impoffible it; 
was that a council could be aflembled in this fa- 
-ra^qs -foiifri;h ipentury, «wh?n fo many important 
,/^rtscji?s pf ^ith were fettled, that deferved any 
jlgore rpgaKd^thfJi that of Trent Men were raifed 
^ t||p .epi|i^c^ diff^^ty ^^, eaiily, he fays, with- . 
^t r^^d %o tbdr morals, ,an(d without any other 
^jf^k'^ti^ jsL jp^fit dc&jxi tpjje biilh^ps. The ig- 

h 2 norance 
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norance of thefe, however, was the leaft evil ; for 
there were others who became the ludibria may- 
games of life, indifferent abeut the faith, ^d 
ready to take any fide ; followers of the modes and 
cuftoms of the times, not of the laws of God ; 
lions to their inferiors, but fawning dogs to the 
great. He continues. When they have nothing 
clfe to boaft, they boaft of their very iniquity. 
This is that myftery of iniquity, which has over- 
fpread almoft the whole world. He dcfcribcs fome 
of thefe pallors of the church indulging themfelves 
in all the effeminate luxury of the age, and patrons 
of their own vices in the vices of others, giving 
others leave to fin that they might fin with greater 
licence themfelves. He paints, in a Ibrt of con- 
traft with thefe, fome who put off their brafs for 
gold, who wore long beards, folemn countenances, 
and modeft habits •, whofe heads were reclined, 
their walk and gefture as compofed, as their mien 
and their voice foft and gentle, vocem pertcnuem. 
They afFefted wlfdom in all their outward air, 
' but they had none in their minds, where it fhould 
principally refide. He compares the noife and 
confufion of their affemblies to thofe of the circus 
and the theater. He complains that they were 
. iniquitous and abfurd judges of things ; iniqui et 
abfurdi rerum judices. That names direfted their 
hatred and their friendlhip -, and that they did not 
blufh" to contradift themfelves before the fame au- 
ditory. In (hort,'lTe congratulates himfelf that 
he fhould fit no longer among thofe cranes^ and 
* geefe.' He -leaves* them to their thrones and ty- 

" ^^ xanny. 
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ranny. - He bids them be mfolent by themfdves« 
He bids them adieu. Vakte,. pergite. Ego . mc 
ad Deum convertam, fays the faint. 

I MIGHT coUeft many more anecdotes like tbcfe 
from the writings of St. Gregory, and rpight 
ftrengthen them too by other very orthc^ox au- 
thorities both before and after his time : by that 

' ' ' ' . 

of St, Cyprian, for iqftance,^ who wrgte about a 
century before,^ as high an opinion as hc^iencertain- 
e<^ and propagated of bifhops and of the whole 6c- 
clefiaftical order; and by thax of Sulpitius. Sk- 
VERus, who wrote about a century after histknew 
I will quote the laft particularly, becaufe it 'occurs? 
to my memory as I am writing, and is very fjiort * 
SuLPiTius Se VERUS, a zdalous Chrlftian of: the 
fifth century, fays, that in his time the beft of thtf 
clergy *, thofe who did not addidt themfelves to 

• " ^ trade 

» - 

* Tho I have not quoted St. Cvfrian as particularly, as 
I have quoted St. Grsgory of Nazianzum, in the text, it 
may be proper tQ do fo in* this note, that you may fee the 
chara£ber of the ChriiHans, and even of the martyrs or con- 
fcflbrs of the third ceintury, as fully, as you have feen that of 
the biihops and councils of the fourth century. St. C v p r i a n 
then fpealcs to this puipofe in his book De lapiis : that the 
Cbriftians of his- age were given up to Infatiable avarice; that 
the clergy were unfound in the faith, and licentious in their 
manners ; that the men were effeminate, and difgr^ced theijr 
beards ; that the women were coquet and lewd : for he ac- 
Ctties them here of proflituting their members *, that isj the 
members ofCHRisT» to the Gencil^ ; and, fomewhere elfe, . 
of lying with the Chriftian pHeds ^. He fays, that not only 

a Profticii^M gentilibus membra CHkjisTi— — . 

> 1^ CJunryiii^ Uf^uc dcricis, concumbentium. 

L 5 ' raih 
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trade and ufvny, rior Kv^ in firie- faoiiftis^ nor in- 
tertd 16 the rnipfoyerilrtit 6f th«ir great tiftates, did 

n(h rwtaring, but peljury, infolent contempt of their Tupe^ 
npr-Sy^poilbtous malice, and obftinate hatred prevailed among 
the generality of Chriflians. He fays, iii paorticulstr, thatmitny 
bifhops, defpifing their hoty fun^iioiS ^^ latiMi tip tvith fe>- 
eslar affairs i that tbey defer^d their iiockh wandered int9 
the jprovincea Of otheis, traded, exercifed ufuty, |^ot fraudu" 
lently into the poiTeflion of eftates to which they had no right, 
ifreW ikhf sLndlth the poor io ilir9e« Sudi «us ^ pxHXf 
i»f aa a^ famousi ferimaityrs ^ <^HiftiIbrs, and atr the (ame 
time for grcateft diiTolution of maivners* I^ay^ even confeA 
fors themfelves fell into the fame dil&ludon, and were gvaky 
of the mod abonunablecnmes, ** fraiid6s,.fbipra, etjdidtena«'^ 
as the ^nt afiuros tt9. ip, his famom and favorite bool^, De 
unitate eccleiiae* He adds, that iiyuflice, infolence, and 
perfidy might be learned of thefe • confeffor^, and he cau-f 
tions ChrifKans againft iblU>#ittg tlieir tXBfiiphs, ** xemo-— dci 
**. conifefiaris m^ribns .dif^at." Soch was the clerical . (>r^ 
der$ fach. were thofe martyr^ or cohfe/Tors, wfio obtained by 
their (afferings the gre^t^'falhe^nd aathoiity in At churclv 
kt 2L time when many attides .of &ith were dettrminedi and 
many more Were on the point of being determined in the next 
century i As little credit as C v p ft. i a n may deferve in other cafes, 
he deferves much in this ; for he advances nothing improbable, 
nothing which mud not h^e been of public nf>tOtiety when lie 
wrote. It may feem ftrange indeed that fo gi^ikt^a llickler as he 
Was, for epifcopal dignity ahd aiithority, skid for the pre-emii^ 
Hence of the religious Over the civil fdciety, (hould tranfmie 
fuch a character of them to poftisrity. But thi^ ni^y be ac« 
Counted for, perhaps* by aiTuming, f^br I grow ^ery 4^t to af% 
fume, by conv'erfing fo Inuch with e<itMaftical writers," who 
afTumb much oftener than they pro v^; that the fafnt applied 
to every biihop efpeciafiy, and *Vefl to every prieft, what 
ihbdern divines applied to the pope, When diey maintained, in 
the cafe of JuLruB the fecohd, at the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, that no vices whatever could degrade thia 
^gi^i^> not leflen this irathori^, unlefs- there was a fufpidbn 
^herefy V 

c Vid. CtfiqcxABDik, at the end of .his . liinth b^iok* 

• ^ fomechilig 
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fomething y^orfe; that they waited for prefcnts 
whkh were made to them, and difgraced the dig- 
nity of their miniftry by a venaj fandtity, and by th^ 
fjrice they fet on the exercife of it. Thefe c6rn- 
plaints were aot arrpws fliot in the dark. Ail of 
them were pubiiftied at the time. Some (yftht 
kecneH: were fo in a fermon predched, bdbtse the 
whole cotirt and people of Conftantmopte, in th^ 
church of Sanfta Sophia. They are more than 
fufficicnt,' therefore, to take away all that nefpeft 
for councils, even for the nicean, which has becii 
founded fp high by divines in all ages from the 
fourth downwards. They may ferve likewife to 
uke off our wonder at all the revolutions to which 
the orthodox doftrine of the trinity was expofed in , 
^ an age when councils contradiftcd councils ; when 
four or five hundred fathers of the church, for I 
riiink there were fo many at Rimini, to fay no- 
thing of the council of Seleucia and others, could 
prevaricate about a doftrine fo lately eftabjiilhed ; 
^nd when arianifm could revive in this Ihort fpace 
t>f time fo much as to make one orthodox doftor * 
complain that, except a few, who were of his party 
you may be fure, all the reft of the ten provinces 
of Alia had not the true knowledge (rf God ; and 
another f , that the world was furprifed to find it- 
felf arian, ^' miratusL eft orbis fe efle arianum ;" in 
ihort, when not only a great r;iumber of the gens 
imigera, the furplice-wearing crowd, but Li- 
BERius the bifhop of Rome, and that great column 
of orthodoxy, Osius, became fautors of the Ariaos. 

• St. Hilary. f St. Jerom. 

L 4 The 
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The truth is, that vy^ether laymen cjuxne into 
thcfe fyjnods or not, as St. Gregory of Nazian- 
2um complain^ bitteFjy that they did, the fpirit of 
the court was the fpirit that directed the deterrai-r 
n?u:ions of councils. A fucceffiojri of prinpes like 
yA^BNS wQuld have mad? the whole roman cmr 
pire arian. A fucceffion of princes like Julian 
might have made it pagan again* But a fuc* 
ceffion of princes like TnEoposius, lil^e him at 
lead in his religious chara(5tcr, baniihed arianifin 
to the Goths, among whom it was at lait extinr 
guifhed by JIecaredus in Spain, tho not by 
means as gentle as Mariana would infinuate. If 
chriftianity was not propagated, as the religion of 
Mahomet was, yet is it true to fay that the fyftem 
of chriftian theology, which has paflcd for the 
chriftian religion ever fince, and has done fo much 
hurt under that notion, was eftablifhed by the 
fword, and Ijy every kind of perfecution. 

The orthodox opinion concerning the divinity 
of Jesus had two advantages over the other, which 
could not, as I think they did not, fail to produce 
great effefts on all thofe who were zealoufly af- 
feded to chriftianity, or who defired, for any rear 
fon religious or political, to maintain the fervor of 
others. The firft of thefe advantages was, this. 
The orthodox belief gave a greater luftre to chrifr 
tianity. If the other came more nearly to the 
trwth, and contradifted human reafon lefs, yet thij 
held out more of the marvellous ; and the mar. 
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vellous in matters of religion^ that is prefum^d tp 
be reveal^, will impofe and affeft more thaa 
truth and reafon. This was- an adi^ntage which 
the ^bleft of the fathers faw and improved : and 
therefore fome of them always maintained it; with 
a zeal, ^rhich. would hive been called heretical 
obftinacy, if they had not happened td be declared 
orthodox at laft, againft thofe who were, willing to 
foften certain terms for the fake of peace and 
union : and they preferred to^both thefe the.keep^ 
ing , it intire, Th^y fiicceedpd. Thqr. took every 
other advantage that the cQuife of events offered^ 
or ' invigue could procure ; they improvi^4 them 
all by this,, and they tranfmitted to pofterity th? 
prthodox .do£lrine after many ftrUggle^t 

vantage; but the other was> of a nature, tb make 
itfclf felt by every man who embraced chriftianity, 
for it proceeded from the pride of the human 
heart. That the Supreme Being ftiould fe/id an 
inferior being, who was for that reafoh calie4^ his 
Son, to redeem mankind arid to give them a more 
perfect law, might be thought fuAicient to fatisfy 
divine juilice^ that required, according to tHem, ^ 
viftim to be offered up j and eyen an hdnor more 
than fufficient done to creatures whom he, had 
placed in the loweft rank of intelligent beings and 
moral agents. But that he Ihould fend his Son, 
vrho was confubftantial with himfelf, in glory 
equal, in majefty co-eternal, to fulfill fuch ppr- 
pofq as thefe, might be thought fuch a mark of 

favoi 
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§xwf and jpr^ilefiiQii z$ Msle4 tiiefJbiMi of fneii te^ 
ti much higMf ««H »f» the fcafe of bd^g. Agr^fc^, 
ftMy to d^is nation, vwc fin4 thaf the a?®el in the 
BpocaJypfe would not: fiiffer: St }om tt>a^re him^ 
but deckri«ii himfelf s^ fel^Qw^ibpf a^^ t^^^ f^ti^^ 
lift) ^nd to all thofe whot had the «efHmMy of 
Jew^ *• T^^ TJtfppA tw^ not ihewn ev«n t», 
ABmkk^ffu^ i>A«r»sL^ be&i^ the meari^tion (^ 
CifRt^ «ind thq it(%mption of mai^ whick is a 
my^tf tki^ the togek ackiioy|e^(g and fei^- 
tence f^ They acknowledge it, a^d by that tkpf 
acknowledge the dignity ^ tJie human aatsi^;! 
Thus hx Es^ASMvs I carries t^e ol^PYdtion. But 
€ right ffeverend archbilhop H of our chwcii ca*- 
ties it much father, %t the clofe of one t£ his fcr- 
mpns, where he obferyes very pathetically, that 
Mphen the angels fell, God left t^im in their fsdlen 
ftate; but when man fell, he fent his fon, hk 
pnly begotten, his dearly Indoved fen, to redeem 
^c racp by his 'fufl^jring^ and paflion. pne cE 
cheie divines raifes u$ td an equality with the an- 
gds) the other toi a &iperiority over thpm. 

T«ERE arc a multitude of other inilances, ready 
40 be brou^t, wherein fathprs of the church and 
councils have impofcd their wa imaginations, 
and, perhaps, their miftakes, for revealed doc- 

^ Vide ne ieceiis^ confervas im& {mi, ct fratrum tuprui^ 
^abentium teftimoniom Jesu. Apoc. c. xix. 

t — In quemdefiderant angeli profpicere. St. Pet. i ep. c. i. 
% Catechcf. 6. H Tillotson. 
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tthnm ao^ dWmt tr^th$^ cw&ag sind pei&cu^g 
ii\ c1h]& it^ha diflfeated fi;om them^ Thde m- 
iUnees 4o not fall wijtli^ the bounds I have fft to 
floyfobF, Qae of them however^ (hall be }u& moor 
liontd) btfcmife i( has been the fud)jeA of xnuch 
eoAi^Qlverry^ and the caufe of much diforder ia 
t{nmy<:o)«itr]6s, an4 is fo at this time in Friuice. 
Our countiymstn Pelagws appeared in the be* 
jgmnti^ of the fifth ceatqiy. He was called the 
iarkaaxuc ferpent. His .firft -antagonift isras the 
fiisiy^ foul-nHQUthed controverfift Jerom: his 
grcar^ was Austin. He was condemned by 
councils, and ejtcommunicated by popes. But 
he was a great genius, a great divine, aiul a great 
philofopher ; and if he was too much a ftoician in 
his thcdbgy, he might have reproached thofe 
who oppofed him, St. Austin particularly, for 
mingling too much platonifm in theirs. The prin- 
cipal ofagef^ion to his dodrine was, that he aicribed 
too much to freewill, and nothing to grace. But 
it may be, that if he magnified too highly the fuffi- 
ciency of one, he extenuated, rather than rcjeftcd, 
die ufc and efficacy of the other. The Semipe- 
lagians.at lealt, who difiented from t\i4 african 
bilhop about predeftination and grace> avoided 
the extnemc into which PxtACius was underftood 
to go, and maintained a neceflary concurrence of 
freewill and grace ; by which they avoided the 
abfurd circular reafoning of thofe who make faith 
necefiary to obtain grace, and grace necefiary to 
produce faith. Man was to co-operate with God 
in their theology, and falvation was open to all 

who 
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who did fo. This dodrine appears moderate, 
reafon^ble, and no way repugnant to the ideiis of 
divine juftice and goodness; whereas that of an 
abfolute predeftination, of eleftion and reproba- 
tion, is fcandaloufly fo. A Jew accuftomed ttf 
believe that God had chofen one nation to be his ^ 
peculiarly, and exclufively of all others, might 
fall ealily into an opinion, that a divine partiality 
for particular nrien had fucceeded and taken the 
place of a divine partiality for a particular na- 
tion. But it has been, and it muft be always ve- 
ry impolitic in divines to fix fuch blafphemy on 
the great matter of their artificial theology, if St. 
Paul may be underftood naturally and coherent- 
ly in another fcnfe. The apoftle meant, as 
Locke -f- explains his meaning not very naturally 
perhaps, nor coherently, to affert the right which 
God has over all the nations of the earth, to raife 
and to favor one, to deprefs and rejeft another, 
according to his good pleafure and the impene- 
trable fecrets of his providence. The Jews were 
rcjefted nationally, becaufe they refufcd nationally 
to receive the Mefliah. But thofe of them who 
received him were not included in this rejeftion. 
He had chofen them nationally, by virtue of his 
Ibvereignty: by virtue of the fame, he had re- 
jefted them nationally likewife. But of perfonal 
eledtion or rejeftion among thofe who embraced 
chriftianity, and fo became the people of God in- 
ftead of the Jews, the apoftle had no intention- 
to (peak ; if this expofitor gueffes well. Thus in- 

t Vid. Locke in his Paraph, and notes j. 

deed 
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deed we niuft underftand St. Paul, to reconcile 
bis doftrine a little to common fenfe *, to com- 
mon equity, and to fuch notions of the divine 
perfeftions as it would be much more impious to 
difbelieve, than to difbelieve him. But St. Au- 
stin thought fit to underftand him otherwiife, 
and to believe the apoftle according to his pwn 
interpretation of fome paffages, in defiance of com- 
mon fenfe, common equity, and true theifm. ^ St. 
. Austin, whom other fathers and councils have fol- 
lowed, St. Luther, St. Galvin, and St. Janse- 
Nius, have fuppofed a myftery where there is 
none, except in the ftyle of a writer the leaft 
precife and clear that ever writ; and under pre- 
tence of explaining this myftery they have blaf- 
phemed, as St Paul himfelf did, if his fenfe was 

* I 8AT a little; becaufe it may be obferved, that when 
Mr. Locke aflerts, on thisoccafion, that God proceeds to 
favor or reject nations arbitrarily^ and by the right of his fb- 
vereignty alone, without any regard to their moial charac- 

. ter, he proftitutes ftill in fome degree, th^t of God him&lf, 
and facriiices a great deal foo much to his refpedl for St. 
Paul. In order to foften the abfurdity of the apoflle, who 
meant, as it appears plainly enough by the context, not- 
withftanding this ingenious device, juii: what Calvin fuppo- 
(ed him to mean, he deftroys the great fandiion of natural 

' law, by which the virtues of fbdeties tend neceffarily to their 
profperity, and the vices to their miiery. Surely this doc« 
trine of abfoliLte prediftination, ^nd that of unlimited paffiye 
obedience^ are doctrines of the utmoft abfurdity, tho taught 
by this apoftle ; with this difference however, that one teaches 
MS to fabmit to >the arbitrary will of man, and the other, that 
God proceeds in his government, as human tyrants do, by 
arbitrary will. One is abfurd : the other both abfurd and 
impious. 

theirs. 
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^ifs. They ha^e made a god^ fuch as no oae, 
who kfltows what he iwf% when tie fsys he fadlaevcs 
a god, can acknowledge t and they impute to 
liim, what t^ey ^^^ bdlieve a dcMixl oxitght inipute 
with ^eat propriety <» that wicked fpicit. This 
•:flTange and impioiaft do6irine has been tcanfinii:- 
ted to us &om the ^h century, and thai di^joted 
by Ibme, is held in general to be ortdtodoK. TJiey 
w^o agree in iittte elfi^, <9tgvee in dns. Janfeoifts, 
Lutherans, Calvinifts, and I am forry to &^ that 
^ divines <£ our chiiFch, who are better tfaeifts 
than to adopt fo abominable a dofiurine, are ^bMg* 
ed to fwear that they <iO| when chey lubicribe 
the thirty nine artidcs. Whether St. Paui, in- 
tended to teach it is made to Xome peFibns, but. I 
confeis not to my felf, doubcful ; that St, AusT^^f 
did, and that Christ did not, teach it, is certain : 
and yet this dofbrine is one of th(^e whidi theo- 
logy has imppfed for a chriftian doftrine, and by 
which the peace of the world has been diiturb^ 
in every age of the c^iurch. The trmh is, that 
the church has been in every age an hydra, fuch 
a moffiflier » the poets £e^ wi^ liiany heads* 
All di^ heads hil&d and barked «nd tore <me 
another with ,fuxy. As faft ^ foine were cut o^, 
otheirs j^ovted out, aod iall the act a^d all the 
violence empbyed to create an apparem, could ^- 
ver cr^tc a real uniformity. The fccne of chrifti- 
«nky has been alwo^ a feene of difienfioe, of ha- 
tred, of perfecution, and of Wood. 

* ... 

SEC- 
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SECTION XXXI. 

^V*H I s the athcSIs objeA, and Chriftian^ catt- 
not den jr- * It is neceffary therefor*, in wdcr 
to juftify the chriftian religion froto thi^ reproach, 
that w^ proceed to ffiew, by inftances ftlll ftronger 
and more modern than thofe that have be^n al- 
ready produced, how thefe difturbances, far from 
feeing the natural eflraflts of religion, have prdceed- 
■cd fdkly from the ^onftitution of the chriftian^ 
church, by which the peace of the world waa 
laid, in the firft ages of chriftianity, and ftill lies, 
at the mercy of an order of men, virho indulge 
their paffions, and find their account fevwal ways 
in diftdrbifig it. We have proved', by undeniable 
evidence, that the whole body of the clergy, 
ibme few good and learned but not infiallible men 
-ejtcepted, was ignorant, contentious, and profli- 
^e; and that councils were riotous affemblies, 
governed by intrigue, and celebrated with noife, 
<5dnfufion, and the greateft indeccfnqr. This was 
Ac ftate of the church in thefosatth century : and 
it did nbt grow better, if it .could not grow worfe, 
afterwards. On the contrary, as learning and 
knowledge decreased in the latter empire, the im- 
jjofitions of ecclcfiaftical authority grew .lip to 
flrch an height, and were fo confirmed in the 
CQurfe of •nine centuries at leafl^ that when learn* 
injg revived, tho they were dete£bed, they could 
not be exploded. A chriftian church, iFor I ufe 
the word here in the ithpropcr but comnnm ac- 

ceptation 
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ceptation of it, having been eflablifhed in the em- 
pire by CoNSTANTiNE, as well as the chriftian re- 
ligion, and both of them being fuppofed to have 
the fame divine original, the power and difcipline 
of one became as independent of the civil autho-* 
rity, as the doctrines of the other. According to 
this fyftem, the clergy did not compofe^ in the 
empire nor out of it, wherever , they were admit- 
ted, an order belonging to the ftate that admitted 
them ; nor incorporated with it as a member of 
the fame body, independent on it as a fubjeft, 
Put they compofed, more properly, an order dif- 
tinft from it, the member of another body, the 
fubjeft of another ftate. Churchmen were bufy 
and troublefome inmates in every family where 
they were received. They lived at the expence of 
it, they acquired government in it, and they had 
often an intercft contrary to it. This was the cafe 
whilft the empire continued entire. The autho* 
rity of the empire extended itfelf over many pro- 
vinces and different ftates. So did that of the 
church. Even the conquerors of one were con- 
quered by the other. Thus it happened in the 
weft, if not in the eaft, and the Goths chriftia- 
nifed, if the Saracens did not. When the empire 
was broken to pieces, the church remained entire ; 
and the fame eccleliaftical authority and difcipline 
fubfifted, where the fame imperial authority and 
government were no longer acknowledged. 

But it is necefiary I (hould fhew you, in fome 
part;iculars, the truth of what is advanced in ge- 
neral. 



hefal. Whilft the Chriftiaris were a feft in thd 
empire, they had private judicatures of their bwnj 
and they avoided the pagan tribunals, not only 
becaufe they might think that it was below the 
dignity of faints to fubmit to be tried by them, 
but chiefljr becaufe it was prudent to conceal front 
unbelievers that Chriftiins weht t6 law with Chrif- 
tiansj and that, notwithftiridirig the fan<Slity of 
their pfofeffion, the greateft crimes, even that of 
inccft, were praftiled among them^ That thefe 
were their reafons, is plain from what St, Paul 
writes to the Corinthians in the .fifth and fixth 
chapters of his firft epiftle. Thd abfent in 
body, yet prefent with them in Ipirit, he judges 
the incefttious man, and delivers him over to Sa- 
tan» Neither he, nor they, had any right to 
judge thofc who were out of the church. But they 
had a right to judge thofe who were in it, of 
they pretended to have it. Inceft might have 
been puniQled by a pagan judge. But the inceft 
of a Chriftian was to be punilhed by Chriftiahsj 
as for as they could punifh by excommunicating 
and delivering over to the devil, but even thus in 
order to the falvation of the criminal; that the 
fpirit may be faved in the day of our Lord Jesus, 
tho the ftefh be deftroyed. St. Paul a(ks, " Dare 
any of yoii, having a matter againft anbfher, 
go to law before the unjuft, that is, the hea- 
*^ thens, and not before the faints, that is^ your 
*' fellow Chriftians ?, Do you not know that the 
" faints (hall judge the world i Know you not 
** that we fhall judge angels ?" After which, tht ' 
Vol. IIL M apoftk 
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apojllej^dircfts fuch as have any coptroyc^fy toge;- 
thpr to tak^ the mcaneft and naoft contemptible 
Chrifl^an for their jijdgjf, r^th^r th^n tp go, to.tl^e, 
tribunals of the impfous. I underijtai^.the paf" 
fage^ as Erasii^vs explain it^ mpre agreeably to 
the drift of th^s, whole argumentatioii, than others* 
St. AysTiN, he fay?,^ gave it th? fanie fwifej but 
t wpnder this judiqiqvs critic did. not pbferye ho^nr . 
abfurdly the faint reafoned. when he thousht he 

was obliged^ ^7.51^^ P^^^fi^ ^ ^^ ^V^^ \ivah. 
feiffhe judgment of caufes, because he wasL a bi- 
Ihop *. Th^ reafpnipg of St Paul, hoyeyifrcx-. 
cellent^ in his time, could not be applicable in 
that of St Austin. The emp;re, was then ber 
come Chriftian. T^e faints were judged by faints 
in the public tribunals; and the apprehenfipn of 
giving; fcandal to the heathen wa^ a yain pretence, . 
on many accounts^ 

The truth b, that there was ia.(bofe days^ 
what has been feen very often fince,anK>iig the. 
clerjgy,,a fort of holy ambition, which proved as. 
ftrpng a motive in the hearts of good men tranf- 
ported by a miftaken zeal for the church, whofe 
caufe they confounded with the caufe of religion, 
as that profane ambition, which mean nothing 
more than to advance, uqder pious pretences, the 
grandeur, wealth, and domijfiion of the religious 
ovfijT the civil fociety, was in the hearts of hypo^ 

^ Divtts AvGu«TiKus, in libro Be open monachorom, ait 
left ex h6c Pauli loco cogi ad fiifdpienda Jodicia caafiurun^ 
qaum e&t epifcopus. 
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crkes and knav^^ lantamefable fuch examples 
charity will incline us to believe that there have 
been ; and without going farther than our own 
country and the laft age, fuch L/iud fetois to me 
to have been, an ambitious, tyrannical prieft, but 
a pious man. 

T H £.s s two forts of ambitioi) helped one ano- 
ther mutually. Neither of them could have done 
fo well alone; but both concurring, from very 
difitrent motives, they foon eftablifhed a church 
as independent on the ftate, as conjunftures 
weU improved, and the charaders of princes weu 
managed, could make it. The emperors were 
moftly favourable to them, for one of thefe two 
reafons, and fometimes for both. As far as bi* 
gotry prevailed, they looked on the conftitution 
of the church to be of the fame divine original as 
the doctrines of it. They received the former on 
the faith of thofe from whom they received the lat- 
ten They had as good authority for one as for 
the other; and, however the clergy might differ 
about points of dodrine, and fome of difcipline, 
the whole order agreed to inculcate the fame re- 
fped for the hierarchy, or the holy principality, 
that is, for their own order. Christ had efta- 
blilhed his church on the mpdel of the jewifh. 
The near correfpondence of ecclefiaftical polity^ 
junder both difpehfations, fhewed ^ famencfs of 
•original j aud the near correipo^dence of the ter- 
irftrial hierarchy with that which had been ima- 
gined in heaven, proved that it was divine. All 
this was ihcwifh. It paffe^ now. It might well 

M Z pafe 
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pafs then. But yet, I think, there was another 
reafon for favoring the church, which the emperors' 

felt more fenfibly. 

• ^ . < . / 

The notion of a formal alliance betweett the 
church and the ftate, as between two .independent 
diftinft powers, is a very groundlefs and whimfi- 
cal notion *. But a fraudulent or lilent compaft 

between 

* I HAVE head of a fermon preached by one do^or 8 e n i o r , 
a fellow of Trinity college in Cambridge before king Charles 
llie fecond at Newmarket, in the days of pallive obedience and 
iion-refiftance, and afterwards printed. His text ^was taken 
fi-om the 14, 15, and i6thverfes of the 4th chapter of Exodus, 
orfome of them, wherein God directs Moses to take Aaron, 
the levite, becaufe he knew that Aaron could fpeak well to 
the people, and joins them together in commiilion, that they 
might aflill one another mutually ; that Aaron might be in- 
Head of a mouth to Moses, and that Moses might be inftead 
of God to Aaron. What other applications the good do£U)r 
made of thefe texts I know nou But I am infbrmied by one •, 
^vho has read the fermon, that he efla^bliihed on them a fup- 
.pofed alliance between the church and the ftate : or rather be^ 
tween the church and the king. By this alliance, the well* 
fpoken levite was to inftill paffive obedience to the king into 
the minds of the people, and to infift on it, as on a law of 
God. The king, on the other hand, was to be the nurling 
father of the church, to fupport her authority, to prcfcrve at 
leail, if not increafe, her immunities, and to keep her in the 
full pofieflion of all the advantages Ihe claimed. The churck 
performed her part, and had a right, by virtue of this alliance, 
if the king did not perform his, to teach this do^bine no 
longer, and to refume her independency on the ftate and on 
him. This was the purport of the fermon at leaft : amd War- 
BURTON took his hint, poflibly, from it, and turned it to ferve 
his purpofe, that is, to lay down the' fame principles, and to . 
banter mankiad, if be cpuld> by not drawing diredUy and 

f Mr. Ltwifi who was hxmifelf of TriAity college. 

arowedly 
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between pfinces and prieftls became yery r^al, as 
foon as 'an ccclefiaftical order was eftabliflied. 
The emperors admitted and reverenced, or ap- 
peared to reverence, the divine right of the clergy. 
The clergy, in return, made ufe of their influ- 
ence ov^r confciences to eftaqliih an opinion of a 
divine right in them. They were no longer dei- 
fied after death, as they had been whiift the em- 
pire was pagan •, but they were made facred du- 
ring their lives : and as bifhops ordained one ano- 
ther and. their fubordinate priefts by the impofi- 
tion-of hands, fo - they ordained emperors and 
kings by crowning them, and by anointing thenj 
with holy oil, which angels were fometimes em- 
ployed to bring down from heaven. As they 

ft . , 

avowedly from them the fame concluilons. Dodlor Senior^s 
authority is, no doubt, as good in this cafe, as that of De 
Marc A, 6r even of Bos suet. The firft^ a tisne-ferving 
^ priefty intereiled, and a gr^at flatterer, if ever there was one^ 
and who made no fcruple to explain away whatever he' had 
found himfelf obliged to fay ih favor of the ftate. The latter 
was as wiie, if not as cunning, as leirned, and a mach better 
man, thopiot fo much in the favor of Mr. Warburton, whQ 
gave them charadlers, in his afTuming ftyle, without knowing 
any thing of them, apd who has th« impertinence to pronounce 
of the greated fcholar, the greateft. divine, and the greateft 
orator of his age, that he was ^ a good fenfible man. He vva9 
all I have faid of him : bat he was an ecclefiafllc, and a fubjedi 
of France. ' 

b When De Marc a w^xs ipade biihop of Conferans, and could not get his 
bulls difpatched, he explained away ali he iaid to limit the papal power< He 
fent this book to Innocent the Xth, with a letter, whereby he retra£l:ed 
many things he had faid, afkcd pardon for his errors, and promifed for the 
i^uture to fupport, with all his force, the prerogatives of the church of Home* 
After this he writ De fingulari primatu Petr i, to flatter the fame pope. 

Vid. the lafl C(iitioA of the Alliance betweui church and ftate demon. 

M 7 made 
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made their own ofHce, fo they made that of einpe-' 
Fors and kings, independent of human inditu- 
tion, and the divine appointment was iignfied, 
or rather conveyed, in both cafes by their mini- 
ftry. By this alliance of the hierarchy and the 
monarchy, religion, that fhould fupport good 
government alone, was employed to fupport good 
or bad government alike, as it had been by St. 
!pAut : and the worft of men, and the greaceft 
ufurpers and tyrants, were not only paflively obey- 
ed, but ferved and courted, by the mdt eminent 
faints of the church, when no ecclcfiallical in- 
tereft prevailed to alter their condu&; for then 
the moft fulfome panegyrills became the moft vi- 
ruloit libellers, and they, who had preached fub- 
miffion, preached rebellion. 

S c H mfradions of this aliance, or compad^ 
happened fometimes; but in general it held: and 
a joint ufurp^tion on the liberties of mankind was 
the effeft of it. We have obferved already that 
CoMSTAKTiNB meant to govern the chriftian 
flocks by their paftors. Neither lie, nor his fuc- 
ceflbrs, perceived, that the imperial and kingly 
power might be controlled in time by the very 
expedient by which they hoped to govern more 
abfolutely. Neither he, nor they, apprehended 
foon enough, that if a ciegree of ccclefiaftical 
power was neceffary to maintain religion, religion; 
might become an expedient to render this poweif 
«torbitant. The tlergy employed it to fefve 
the ambition of princes: why fhould they not 

(employ 
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employ it to fcpye n^ofe cffeftually their own? 
\A.ll this happened in time, and was brought 'about 
by flow, but furc, degrees. The church' claimed 
at firft itcckfiaftical jurifdl£Hon, as it was called, 
|done; cognizance of fins againft the laws of 
God, -rather than of criiiies againft the laws of 
■pivil ibcieties, and of matters purely fpiritual that 
relattd to the confciences of tntn and that the 
civil i^ower could not properly judge. But then 
among thefe objefts of ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion, 
difciplihe ^and manners, two very vague appellia- 
tidns and liable to be much extended, were contain- 
''fd. Sins were multiplied by variety of doftrines • 
•and as they were puniftied by difcipllne, they 
Vcre multiplied tbo by that. Things that could 
'not be deefiied fpiritual were hawled in as things 
ippdrtaining to fpirituals. Thus ecclefiaftical jii- 
Wfdi£i:i6h was 'eiftended ; iand the emperors con- 
'firtrted it, not only by referring fuch matters to 
the judgment of fynods and fpiritual courts, but 
\>y tKexr pofifive edi^^s. 

T H A T they w?ce indifrerent enough about doc- 
irihc^s, and more fblicitous to eftablifli uniformity 
^ah bAhddbxy, may be well fufpcAed of feve- 
f^. CbNSTANTiNE favored the nicean dowjtrine, 
iii hopes tb ettablim tihiforinity by it. But when 
nc fourid that it received different interpretations, 
'\Aih that Ath ANAsius was a principal obftacle to all 
jfetms o^ acconimodatiori, he fiiewea fayor to the 
^tKer. Hfe perfecuted AxHANASiys^ lie hearkene(l 
ftlbre than ever to IEusebi us of Nicomedia, and 

M 4 when 
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when he came to die, he died in that city, • a lit- 
tle after he had been baptifcd by Eusebius, 
Some of your writers, indeed, would perfuade, 
that he was baptifed at Rome by Sylvester, in 
order to give fome color to that impudent for- 
gery of his donation to that pope and the roman 
church. But how (hould they perfuade, by fabu- 
lous traditions, and fuch anachronifms as even 
Jews would blufh to own, againft the tenor of 
authentic hiftory, and the monuments of the age ; 
for fuch we muft repute the dates of his edifts to 
be in this cafe ? I think that his fucceflprs, who 
appear the moft attached to reigning orthodox 
opinions, might aft on the fame principle. They 
difcovered, and they might have difcovcred fooner> 
that thefe theological difputes are indeterminable 
in their nature. They imagined, and they might 
well imagine after what they had feen, tho the no- 
tion be not abfolutely true, that tranquillity 
could not be preferved in the ftate withoyt uni- 
formity in religion. To procure this uniformi- 
ty, therefore, councils provincial and general 
were called and held on every occafion. They 
were called and held, the general councils at leaft 
were fo, by the imperial authority, and not by 
that of the patriarch of Rome, nor that of the 
patriarch of Conftantinople, in the firft ages after 
the eftablilhment of chriftianity. They were com- 
pofed, no doybt, much like tho^ that have been 
above defcribed, that is, very fcandaloufiy : and 
they would have decreed to little purpofe, if 
t|ieir authority had ftpod alone. But that of the 

i?m|)erQr$ 
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emperors boce them out. Th^ emperors wamadl 
only a pretence to force an uniform fubniiflion tt> 
fome decifion or other ; and their authority wa^ 
juft fufficicHt for that purpofe in vulgar prejudice 
Thus the. allied powers, the hierarchy and the 
monarchy, have adted ever (ince, Thefe farces 
were renewed in every age : in every age their 
confequences were more or lefs tragical ; and this 
is the authority to which the chriftian world has 
been refigned in matters of religion* 

SECTION XXXIL 

*T*HE religious fociety rofe very faft, by fucli 
means as thefe, to great pre-eminence 



the civil in the empire, and to an influence over 
private confciences, that rendered their difputes, 
fometimes about trifling ceremonies, and ibme- 
times about unintelligible fpeculations, a new 
fource of diflenfion apiong mankind^ unknown to 
the pagan world, and even greater than any of 
thofe that provoke the moit barbarous nations to 
excefles of cruelty. But there were other meao^*. 
which encreafed this ^re-eniinence /and influence 
vallly, and enabled the church to do ftiU 
greajter mifchief to the date. One of thefe meant 
we may reckon to have been the improvement that 
was made in the hierarchical, fyftem. Chriftiani^* 
ty was a numerous fed be^re Const antike, or 
XoNSTANTiNB would havc bctn a Chriftian no 
niore than Licinius. . But the fame order and die 
i^ PP^7> which were eftabliflie<) aft«rward% 

could 
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puld not be jeftabli A^,eilher in particulapchurch^, 
;pr in the church in generaL ' whilft it was a fcft.' 
There was « fort 4c>f mixed ^jgOY^rnment, ariftbcHi^ 
ttkal and detnomtical^ in -the churches^ wd Tofhc 
of thefe might correi^ttij and convene tpgiihfcr. 
But in the firft cafe, there was hbt bower fuffici- 
^cnt to enforce fubordination^ *nor 'fecility, nbr 
iafety enough in the fecond, whilft thefe churchfes 
^mtpc difperfcd far and wide under heathen govern- 
mcnts, Prclbytfcrs or Holders ruled the churcifes. 
They were all bifhpps, that is, overfeers, alike, 
and co-equal in rairic umi power, till, factions 
ariflng, one prelbyter was appointed by the apo- 
ftles, or chofcn by the faithful, to govefnlhfe itft, 
and 1WB ilyled 'die biftiop "^irtcfntiSfe ^atia,*^ 
Pfe-cmmence and fubordmcttioti wei-e feftabfifhSfl, 
for much the fame realbn, eviBfi aiDOhg fkefeli^- 
-peripr pcefbyters or ttif^o^, Whdi inetto|)dfi- 
«ans or archbiflic^s began to be kho^ m tBe 
church is not very certain. But I fuppofe 9t 5$ 
icertain chat: the biflic^ of 6 eh«t1i ^ftlib^ed ?n 
^ttDy fnecropolis prefided in vvtty tt^MUy ovei- tUp 
«hftr preftyters x)f thfe ptc/vindt^ ev^ tiefert ^ 
miffk of CoKst»AKTi»fe. Thai you ftfe thatlKc; 
•democtetical form of church ^vernttfeiit:, Wi^id^ 
4Dbtamed iA tiie days* of the ikpoftk^^ ^Jieh tiVer^ 
tone was a teadier thutwo^M te fe, Md ^hdi the^ 
-themfelTeb had no odher Mtj)dt^ky feifa«»g thefanJi- 
iul than that of fiift pffec^i-s f6( ^t ^pH a&S 
:firft feandel's 'of churdhes^ gttii^ taAf to he iMft^ 
trmtScal. You fee, fikew'ife, ho# eir}y ^ f&fft\ 
jMgaii to eend «o«die monatthkal It £ehdhi ^ tc 

in 
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in every; fl^:,cecdil)g ^ more and fMrc. JU 
jpONSTAK7]N£ duoigcd thc xelsgioq, he made 
great chaoges in the conftitution of the emjpire^ m 
^ military prder, and in the civil adnuniftratiocu 
He 9reated new and higher offices vfx the flate : fo 
did the ckrgf in tfae <:hiirch. He <x>nftitutt)d vi: 
jcars over the governors of provinces : fp primate^ 
jKfcst raifed above metropolitans. The praefe&i 
praetorio had a cank above the vicaiis : fo par 
triar chs had, when ^yer they ,got k, <3Fver priouSOU 
The ecdefiaftkal power rofe up from a rough and 
broad bafis to the form of a pjrramid^ and if the 
laft &o|ie was not laid to crown die fabric, k was 
ittempced to be laid. In pdain terms^ if ^thec^ had 
been an uninterrapted &cceffion of popas lifee 
bREooAx the ieventh) durinji ^ oentiuy^ ?tbe wtiSt 
might have feen, as well as the eaft, « whiiafifaji 
Imt real empire foiunled on fuperftttiioio. A ^^ 
puted vicar of God» the fope^ mig^ haive 0^ 
^rned here as abfolutdy, as a rqpuied 4iymHJf^ 
the dairo, did there. But the fates of tike dair^ 
and the pope have been much alike. The former 
is depofed, coQ&ied, and fi:ill adored: the Utter 
has been muci^ d^raded) if not dqM)led Hi^ 
|>ower is confined, if not his peribn ^ and^ ^ojii^ 
thunder be heard no longer, he maintains 4J)e 
{>jkgeaatry of an ecclefiaftical Jvpitbr* 

It may appear matter of wonder, that f body oiF 
saen as ignorant and a^ pjpofligate^ as that of |h^ 
ekijgy Ihewed itfelf to be as feon as it B^m4 H^ 
|he empireiL .ihould be able to aflume^ under pi^ 
' i * tence 
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tcnce of religion, a power equally exorbitant te 
the cxercifc, and mifchievOus in the confeqnences- 
But our wonder will ceafe, if we confider another 
of the means that were employed to bring this 
about. Superftition took the place of religion, 
and faith of morality. To profefs a belief of what 
no man underftood, and to perform all the external 
duties which the church required, pafled in thofe 
days, and I apprehend they do fo ftill among 
many, for the fum of religion. The athanafian 
creed had little intention to make better men, and 
better citizens. The eight or nine creeds of the 
Arians had probably ^ little -, and yet an aflent 
to thefe creeds would have covered a multitude of 
fins, better than charity: and the vileft of men 
would have had a fairer chance for falvation, in 
cither of thefe fefts, for the merit of believing^ 
than the moft virtuous of men, out of it, for the 
merit of afting all their lives as fuch. A religion, 
which confifted in the profeffion of an implicit be- 
lief, and in the pradtice of certain external duties, 
was "much -more grateful to the generality of men, 
than- a fpiritual religion that (hewed itfelf outward- 
ly by a ftrift praftice of all the duties of public 
and private morality. As foon, therefore, as the- 
ology and fuperftition had introduced fuch a re- 
ligion in the place of original chriftianity, the one 
pafled eafily for the other; the inclinations of 
mankind helped the deception ; the vices of the 
laity were indulged, the vices of the clergy were 
covered, by it. The folemn manner in which 
thefe men officiated unpofed on the vulgar of all 

ranks, 
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ranks, who. were feduccd by the eye, and led by 
the ear. The very habits of bifliops and priefts 
contributed much to the fame purpofes, as St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum oblerves in one of the 
difcourfes. to which I referred above 1 the vene- 
rable ephpd, the caflbc of Samuel, the humble 
walking ftafF, and thofe ornarpents of the head that 
denoted, virginity *. 

But farther. Left all this fliould not be fuf- 
fici^nt to k(:ep up the falfe notions of religion, 
which cptildr' alone maintain a profligate clergy in 
the pr&jermnence and authority they had ufurped, 
another expedient yf^s employed It was of fuch 
a nature,: that it might have been thought more 
proper to expofe and aggravate, by the contraft it 
created, than to conceal and atone for the general 
turpitude of the clergy. But the promoters of.it 
knew what tfiey did. They trufted to the abfur- 
dity of mankind,, and they followed, with con- 
fidence and fuccels, the example fet them by the 
clergy of the moft antient nations. The order of 
the magi, for inftance, was not lefs ambitious, nor 
more virtuous probably, than they were : and the 
fame, might be prefumed of other ccclcfiaftical or* 
ders that had florifhed in the eaft. But in all 
thcfe orders there had been particular men, and 
fefts of men, who retired from the world, and de- 
dicated themfelves to lives of feeming landity 

^ Cernimus venerandam ephodam, etSAMVBLis diploidem, 
mpionein bamilemt capitis ornaments Tiijiinihus peculia* 
riaf etc. 

and 
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and r«&> mftenty, by which they m^twied a re- 
rcrenoe for the groflfeft fuperftitions, and for the 
much larger part of the fame ecclefiaftkral body 
who remained in the World, and were not exempt 
from' the oomipiions of it. Pythacora^ haxi' 
imhated thefe inftitUtions ; and the Jews, wlio had 
borrowed much from the Greeks afcer Alexan- 
der's expedition had brought them acquainted, 
feemed to have copied in the fame inftance after 
him. If the Sadducees might be imd to refemble 
the Epicureans, and the Pharifees the Stoicians, funs 
i am that a nearer reffcmblance might be fotmd 
between the Eflene& and the difciples of Pytha^ 
GOR AS, who were behind the curtain, and who lived 
in community. The Eflenes confined themfelve^ 
to Paleftine^ but the Therapeutac were a fort of 
hellenift Eflenes, who difperfed themfelves, as the 
ChrilHans had done, into Greece and other coun- 
tries, but principally into Egypt ; for which rca* 
f6n: one of the names was better known to Joss- 
pRtrs, and the other toPHiLO. Nothing can be 
more admirable than the fanftity and aufterity of 
this feft, whether appearing in the world, or hid 
in their folitudes. £us£bius, whom an improba- 
bility feldom flopped, would have made Chriftians 
of themj as feveral antient and modem divines 
have endeavoured to do after him, but to no pur- 
pofe. Ghriftianity was little fpread, fcarce known, 
and fcarce diftinguiflied from judaifm, when Philo 
g^ve ^n account of thijs fed. But this fed); had 
been long in fulnefs of fame, before it was imitated 
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by .Chriftians ^ far it had boen fa evtn befoi^ chri£» 
ti^nity. 



« 






T H E ^ decian^ and 'other pcrfecudons lifft, reli- 
gious melancholy^ and evenadefirc of fafne afcer* 
wards, might carry inany Chrifti^ns to lead an an- 
choKUc life, as PiAirL< and Akthony did in the 
deferts of Egypt,' about whom A^hanasius and 
Jbroml have publiflicd fo many ftupid lies. The 
cenobitic.life began much about their time^ for it 
waa in. the fourth century that Basil inftituted his 
order. But this inftitution did not come into 
great vogue till the want of it was tnort felt, in 
the v^ry beginning of. the fixth century. It was 
then that BsNEDicT founded his order in Italy, 
from which ^ fo many others fprouted up like the 
fuckers of a great tree. Monaftic inftitutions 
multiplied in every age^ in the weft particularly; ^ 

for they grew more and mor& neceflary, in every^ ^ S 

.age, to the chuich, as the ecclefiaftical order in^ - \ 

general gave more and more> fc^ndal, and as the 
dfurpations of the roman pontiffs, who made great 
advances towards a fpiritual monarchy, increaied/ 
Enthufiafm, abetted and conduced by the policy 
of the church, was a principal motive jo fuch ^ ! 

cft^lifhments : and indeed no other motive could I 

have filled thefc numerous focietics. The fervor 
in «vcry one was great at firft : aod they renewed, 
in the opinion of mankind, that fimplicity, that 
innocence, that zeal, and that devout aufterity, by 
vhich primitive Chriftians were luppofed to have 
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grew cool^ and luxury^ and vices of all Jkiiids^ as 
prevalent in thefe religious focieties, as in any 
other parts of the chriftian church. The expe- 
dient however, that ferved to maintain ccclcfiaft}- 
cal pre-cn)inence and authority, did not fail for 
this. The fecular clergy had been provided for 
amply, that they might have the means and en- 
couragements neceflary to make them anfwer the 
ends of their inftitution, and that no excufe might 
be left them for neglefting thefe ends. But when 
they turned into fcandal what was defigned for 
edification, and forfeited, therefore, their right to 
all they enjoyed by the beneficence of the faithful; 
when they fhould have been reformed, or. their 
revenues Ihould have been given to others, inftead 
of this they kept their poffeflions tho they broke 
their conventioms with the public ; and the public 
was at the expence of enriching another clergy. 
Jufl fo s^ain, and 9s faCt as this other clergy grew 
corrupt, nothing was, taken from them; but new 
orders of the fame kind were founded to fcreen 
them and the fecular clergy both, or to ^tcme for 
the iniquity of both : and that eternal bubble, the 
laity, paid the whole immenfe and growing charge. 

Thus have things continued to the prefent age : 
and the religious fociety, among Chriftians, has 
imitated fuccefsfuUy the policy of religious focie- 
ties that fiorifhed, above three thoufand years ago, 
in the pagan world. You mud not be furprifed 
at this afiertion. It is eafy to fhew that the rait 
variety of religions, which prevailed in the worlds 

are 
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afe derived ultimately from a few general princi- 
ples, common to all men becaiifc they arife from 
the common fund of hunian nature t and that, itt 
confequence of this, many rites and Ceremonies, 
many inftitutions and orders, muft defcend, fome- 
times with more and fometimes with lefs affinity, 
to the lateft pofterity* They defcend, like tor- 
rents of water, which are not the fame to the fight 
nor tafte, when the length of their courfe, the foils 
through which they have pafled, and the mixture 
of other ftreams, have purified fome, and rendered 
others more foul. But they defcend from the fame 
fj^rings : and, like ihofe mighty rivers which pre- 
ierve thb frefhnefs of their waters very far into the 
fea, they preferve much of their original character, 
as they roll along through the vaft ocean of time* 
Turn your eyes even at this day to the eaft. You 
will difcover rites, ceremonies, inftitutions, and 
orders of men, wherever the devaftations or bar- 
barous nations have not deftroyed the people, as 
well as the religions, of countries, much like to 
thofe which prevailed in the fame countries in the 
remoteft antiquity. The bramins have a fort of 
allegorical polytheifm \ as I fuppofe that their pre- 
dcceflbrs the brachmans had. They hold the 
pre-exiftencc and tranfmigration of fouls; they 
abftain from flefh •, they retain the notions of pol- 
lution and purification •, they wafli away fins in 
the waters of the Ganges ; they pretend to abftraft 
themfclves from fenfe, and to contemplate the 
Supreme Being by intenfc meditation. The 
ferachmans were poflibly a feft of gymnofophifts : 
Vol. IIL N and 
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and there are at this time joghis and faquirs in t|ie 
eaft, who carry their aufterity and jpcnancjc to fuch 
furprifing excefs> th^t the carthufian monks^ or 
thofe of La Trappe, compared with tbcrn^ may 
pafs for feds of luxurious fybarites. Should any 
of thefe reverend fathers hear it faid that they are 
defcended from antient, and outdone by modern, 
idolaters, they would be extremely fcandalifcdr 
and yet nothing is more true* It is as truc^ as k 
is to fay that they ferve the fame purpofes.. 

i 

Wh I l s t the eyes of mankind were dazzled by 
thefe appearances of fandtity^ which fomc few of 
the religious fociety, who devoted themfelves, with- 
out knowing that they did fo> for the reft, heW 
forth, the reft purfued the defigns of their an^ 
bition with great art, and uninterrupted per- 
feverance. They could not have been atchi^ved 
with lefs of either -, for even contrary fyftems were 
made to co-operate in promoting them ^^ poverty 
and riches, humility and oftentation, the want and 
the excefs of authority and power. This I meaq.. 
The fecular clergy not only fcreeMd themfelves. 
behind the apparent fanftity of the regular, which, 
caft a luftre on the whole church ; they not only 
impofed by the religious merit of others,, but they 
accuftomed the worki by degrees to reverence them, 
for the wealth and dignities tliey enjoyed, and for 
the pomp and magnificence with which they afr 
fefted to appear. As the true fpirit of religioa 
decayed, and as that of fuperftition took it's place, . 
this was more cafily brought about: and he, who 

imagined. 
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imagined that he p^rd hon6t to a fucceflbr of the 
apoftlesy paid it in reality to th6 patriarch, the pri- 
mate^ or the metropolitan ; dignities which eccle- 
liaftical ambition had affumed, on the model of 
thofe which had been created in t;he ftate. 

/ 

Thb eaftern church rofe by much the fame 
means, but could hever rife to the fame power, as 
that of the weft. Many r^afbns of this differente 
will occut* to thofe, who are coriverfant in* the 
hiftory of the church, and in that of the latter em- 
pire. I fhall infift on one, which was the princi- 
pal, and in the confequences of which the weftern 
provinces were moft concerned in thofe days, as 
they were alone concerned afterwards. The rea- 
f6n is this. The opportunities, of advancing early 
and Ibtc^feAiUy towiards a monarchical form of 
gbverrinitot, were much more favorable in th6 
weft than in the eaft. The patriarchs had a fort of 
t«trarchicalv of ethnarcliical authority, for I fuppofe 
it? in not cafy to diftiriguifli them ; and befides thofe 
ehfigns of honor, which primates and metropoli- 
tans affefted to'have as well as they, the patriarchs 
aflumed ond Which had belonged to the emperors 
folely, and enjoyed it in common with them •, that 
Tmean of lights or fires carried in folefnn pomp 
before them; From the inftitution of this dig- 
nity there were three patriarchs, the patriarchy ■ 
of Rome, of Antioch, and of Alexandria. He' 
or Rome remained alone in the weft; but 'in the 
caft two others were added, a patriarch' of Con- 
ftanrinople, and laft of aH a patriarch of Jenifalcm; 

N 2 It 
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It is faid that the bifhop of Rome, Leo the firft, 
oppofed ftrenuoufly the eredion of this patri- 
archate. If he did fo, altho it was evidently an 
advantage to him that the eaft Ihould be divided 
into many patriarchates, whilft he alone was patri- 
arch in the weft, and might hope to be fo of the 
weft and' the eaft too, we may venture to fay that 
he did not judge of his true intereft as nicely as 
popes have done generally, and as it became him 
to do in particular, who was thought to join in his 
conduft the charafter of the fox to th^ charafter, 
as well as name, of the lion. 

Gregory the firft, and the great, as he is called, 
faw the advantage of being fole patriarch in the 
weft, whilft there were four bifhops decorated with 
fhc fame title in the eaft : and he refolved to im- 
prove it. If this rank had been given on a reli- 
gi^ous account, it ought to have been given furdy, 
in the firft place, to the bifhop of Jerufalem; 
fince chriftianity began there, and was propagated 
originally from thence •, tho other churches, thofe 
of Antioch, of Alexandria, and of Rome particu- 
larly, might feem to be co-eval with it. But 
thefe were great cities, and had great dependences, 
whilft Jerufalem lay in alhes, from which mifera- 
ble ftate fhe never arofe to her former grandeur j 
and whilft Byzantium was neither an imperial nor 
a chriftian city. The pre-eminence of bifhops 
was determined, in fome meafure, by the pre- 
eminence of cities, fo that when patriarchs were 
made, tho thefe were, as bifhops had been, equal 

in 
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in authority, and tho their authority was confined 
to their patriarchates, and neyer, I believe, very, 
well afcertained even in them-, yet they might 
contend for a priority of rank among themfelves 
and he who held the firft rank among them, would 
hold it of coorfe in the whole church. That the 
pope of Rome, which was the fole imperial city 
dpring the firft three hundred years of the chriftian 
aera, Ihould claim this priority, and that other 
patriarchs ftiould acquiefce in it, cannot be thought 
extraordinary^ if Jt ftiould be thought true, ' They 
might allow him ihis priniacy, for ought I know. 
But if they did, they gave him nothing more than 
a feather to adorn his mitre. Not only other pa- 
triarchs were ftyled by the fame pompous titles that 
were given to him, but bifhops too. Popes, were 
contradidted, reproved, cenfured, even by thefe: 
and nothing can he more evident than thi^i, that 
they reputed the roman biftiop to be, with regard 
tQ them, the firft among equals, " primus inter 
", pares,** only : that is, he was bifhop of the firft 
fee, " primae fedis,", and had on that account a 
precedency, or nominal primacy. This indeed 
was little of itfelf, but it might lead to more. A 
feeming priniacy might give one that was real: 
and as titles are often derived from powers, power 
might be derived in time from this empty title. 

Thus the biftiops of Rome, whilft they were 
only biftiops, thought ; and were, therefore, fond 
of a title, empty, as it was, that could not be con- 
tefted with them, nor was contcfted, till Conftan* 

N 3 tinople 
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tinople was built, and the feat of the en?pire traaf- 
lated thither. Then it became difptttabl^ indeed 
which was the firft fee : and if the title of ecu- 
menical patriarch ; which began to Ileal into ufe» 
as mod: ecclefiaftical ufurpations have done, and 
as, I believe, this did, tho Leo the firft is fakl ta 
have refiifed it ; could have been obtained by him 
of Conftantinople, aU the advantages might ha.ve 
been loft to him of Rome, which he expefted to 
reap with this title from his growing primacy. 
This Gregory the firft faw, and be negle&ed no- 
thing to prevent it. Well may it be faid that he 
negleded, and that he ftuck at nothing to prevent 
it, when we confider the conduft he hdd towards 
Bhocas. Mauritius was a good prince. Grb- 
QORY, the xnoft fawning, the mod canting, and 
the moft ambitious of priefts, had extolled kis 
charity, and his piety too, even when he befeeched 
the emperor to revoke an edid he had made, and 
which the good bift^op had executed, however, in 
the mean time. John, the patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople, pafTed for a pious prelate, and was of fuch 
remarkable auftcrity, that he acquired the name of 
the fafter. Phocas was the moft vicious and cruel 
of men. But John affumed the title of ecume- 
nical patriarch: and Mauritius favored his pre- 
tenfions. Thefe were irrcmiflibk crimes in both •, 
whilft the merit of favoring the ambitious humi- 
lity of Gregory, who afFefted to take no higher 
title than that of fcrvant of the fervants of God, 
was fufficient to make a Trajan of Phocas. 
This inhuman ufurper, not consent to put the em- 

prefs. 
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prefs, her three daughters, and almoft all the re- 
lations and friends of Mauritius, to death, 
caufed the five fons of his mailer to be murdered in 
his prefence, and under the eyes of their father * ; 
who was afterwards ftretched out on the bodies of 
ihefe innocents, and made a fdcrifice^ on that bleed- 
ing altar, to the fame unrelenting cruelty. This 
fceife of horror communicated none to Gregort. 
The rerc^utionj however brought about, gave 
him, his fee at Ifeaft^ the viftbry 6ver his rival : 
and he thanked God, mofi: im^ioufly, for it. The 
three kttei^ which he wrote on this occafion to 
Fhocas and Lbc^tia^ in all the proftitutiori of 
flattery ; the (bl^n reception that he gave their 
iffiages, which hfe placed in the oratory of the mar- 
tyr Ca&^ai6ius ; and the prayers which the fenate 
aftd ckf^ otf€t€d up for the profperity of thefe 
moftfter^ in a public thankfgiving, by his di- 
refticm y stt monuments of the infanious methods 
by which it was thought lawful to prcwnote the 
defigns of ecclefiaftical ambition. Gregory's 
defign fucceeded; for Phocas gave, tho not to 
him, yet to his fucceflbrs, the tide he would not 
fufFer the fafting prelate to affume. But Gre- 
gory's memory muft be abhorred by every hdneft 
mind ; and the impudence of your church, forgive 
the cxpreflion, in making this man a faint, or the 
folly of many in ours who fpeak of him as fuch, 
cannot be atoned for by the modefty that has been 
fhcwn in preferring^ fcarce any other pope to the 
fame rank fince that time. 

^ Mai MB. Hift. du pibnt. de St. Greg. 

N 4 The 
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The roman pontiffs had more opportunities^ 
and therefore greater encouragement than any 
others, to promote thele defigns both at home and 
abroad* There were no patriarchs in the weft to 
fliarc with them the luftxe of this dignity. In a few 
generations after Constantine, the empire of the 
weft, which be. had weakened, fell into ruin^ : and 
as there was no emperor in Italy after the depo- 
fition of AuGusTULus by Odoacer, fo the re- 
mains of the imperial dignity in that coMmry were 
not fufficient to overlhadow theirs ; e^ecially af- 
ter they founded their prinucy no longer on the 
authority of an imperial refcript, but on a fuppofed 
divine inftitution. On the contrary, theirs in- 
creafed as that of the emperors died a\yay. fi:al/ 
lay expofed to the invafions of barb^rqus nations i 
fo did Gaul, and Britain^ and the other provinces. 
Of all thefe misfortunes the roman pontiSis made 
their proHt. The pre-eminewe they had acquired, 
and much more their induftry, their perfeverance, 
and their ikill, made then^ in fgme forr^ and oa 
feveral occafions, the proteftors of Italy, and of 
Rome efpecially. About the middle of the fifth, 
century, Attila took Aquileia, Pavia, and Milan,^ 
ravaged all the country we call Lombardy, and 
threatened even Rome, The biftiop of this city 
went at the head of an embafly to him : and tho 
the fabulous circumftances, that have been invented 
to give a miraculous appearance to the fuccefs 
of the legation, deferve our contempt ; yet the le* 
gation had fuccefs in appearance, finqe Attila, 
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fpr fomereafon or other, left Italy: and Roitie 
was delivered from heir fears. In the fame ponti- 
ficate^ Q^NSERic, the Vandal, furprifed and took 
Rom^'^t the«folicitation of Evdoxia, who (fefired 
to revenge the death of one hulband and to get 
rid of apo^her^ The pope, Leo, had not the fame 
fuccefs op this occ^oja as. on the former *. The 
Arian was not fo comphifaht as the Pagan^ Rome 
v^as pillaged fourteen days together. But fome 
of the churches were faved, the town was . rrot 
burned,, nor the people put to the fword; and 
all that happen^ lefsi than had been apprehendeci 
V^s imputed to the ioterceffipn of Leo, 

The hiiftory of this fift;h century,, and of the 
three or four that follow, ,is extremely confufed 
and dark : and yet we are ^ble to difcern a moft 
furprifmg fyftem of political condudt, founded on- 
the fame principles, and carried on through the 
whole time, till that fpiritual tyranny, which hadt 
done fo much mifchief under an ariftocratical form 
before, and has made fuch havoc in the world 
fince under. the monarchical form, was fully cfta- 
blilhed. I touch the fubjeft lightly, but I muft fay. 
fpme^ing more upon it. 

SECTION XXXIII. 

nr^ H E bifhops of Rome had, befides the advan- 
tages they procured to themfelves, and thofe 
that time and accidents put into their hands, one 

* Maimb« Hiil. da pont. de St. L&ok. 

original 
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origiiial advantage i^hich has been hinted at ai- 
ready^ of the greateft importance to them dt Rome, 
and every where elfe^ from an habitual reQ)e6):^ 
that the fubjeds of the empire retained, and the 
conquerors of the weftiem provinces contradted, 
for the antient capital o£ the empire^ It was na- 
tural fo^ the kdmans, wh^ Rome became chrlf- 
' dan, to defire that their bifhop fliould repre- 
6nt the fovereign pontiff^ who h^ refided among 
than whilft they were heathens. Lait^ vanity 
mi^t, and eccldiaftical ambition could not fail 16 
defire this. The confent of both m^ dll the 
pj^al ufurpations eafy : and the people in general 
liked better a voluntary fubjeftion, for fuch it was 
^ firft, to their bifhops, than a forced fubjeflion 
t§ ptift&i or any other imperial oft^^s. The 
ft>pe& tdok the pomp and ftate oi^ the pontifet 
ifiaadmus^ before they aflumed the title : tod the 
eontefts about their ekdtions, bloody dontefts in 
^ ibeetsr and in the churches too, fhewed what 
ill 6byA of ambition the bifhopfic of Ronte was, 
Cfw before the deftruftion of the weftern empire. 
TIi6fe pontifiV, in truth, derived their fovereign- 
tfinott propctly ffoni Numa, than front ChkUt: 
and pagan prejudices had ibme effeA, even when 
the world was become chriftian, in creating a re- 
ipeft for diem. The title of ecUm^ical bifhop 
extended, and reali/ed, in fome inftances, their 
clairtis. But the tJfle of bifhops of the eternal 
city helped' the impolidon. This impofition of 
the popes did not prevail much aniong the Arians^ 
becaufe of thdr ifpfo&aqth ta ii&m&^i ihd there- 
fore. 
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fore, as they perfecutod this fed wherever chty hwi 
power to do it, they were obiequiotis enough to 
arian princes, under whom they had not this 
power ; an example whereof might be taken from 
the embaiiy oi one of the& pop^, whofe name I 
do not remember, and whom Tmiodoeic lent to 
Justin to perfuad^ that emperor ta ihew more 
indulgence to the Arlans in his dominions^ left thft 
gothic king fhould take reprifals on the Orthodox 
in thf weft. But wherever orthodoxy pr^aikd^ 
thefe titles procured a great regard to the fee of 
Rome, and an inftuence, which the popes improve 
ed, dire&ly and indireftly, to confirm theii^ autho* 
rity where it was acknowledged, and to pit>pa« 
gate it, under the notion of eonverfions to chrifti^ 
anity, where it was not acknowledged. 

This calls 10 my mind the mitBon, that Geb- 
GORY, the fame I have fpoken of already, knt 
into Britain. This example will fhew what that 
chriftianity was which the popes propagated ; and 
how the grofleft fraudj?, tW iniquity ever invent- 
ed, or impudienco impofed, were eftabiifii^ under 
that venerable namei B^tUNEHAtitT^. queen of 
France, muft p^ for one of the worft women 
thar ever lived, if the general confent of hiftoii- 
ans can eftablifh a cbarafter. Greoorv held an 
indmate corre^ndence v^th this woman: and 
this m«»R8cy w4th her, md mth Phocas, is fuch 
a brand on his^ meipory, that we might be fur-* 
prifed to find his n^me in the calendar of your 
faints, if wc did not finithjKof mother Gm^Qo^ 

RY 
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rV, Xjreoorv the fevcnth, there. Brunehault 
was extremely liberal to the eccleiiaftical order. 
Sh^ built churches^ founded convents, and had a 
great devotion to relics. So much liberality, 
and fo much fuperftition, might have made a 
faint even of her too, notwithftanding her crimes j 
and ihe might hs^ve ftood over your altars in com- 
pany with her panegyrift^ This pious queen con- 
tributed not only to maintain the authority of. the 
bifliop of Rome in France, where it was refpeft- 
ed )already, but to prop^te it where it was not 
yet known; for it is plain, that the convert 
(ton of the Sa3(Qnai to papal chriflianity was con* 
certed with her. The nH>rei immediate inftru^ 
ment of this converfton indeed was Berths 
daughter of Charibert king of France, and 
wife of Ethelbert king of the fouth Saxons ; 
ihe protected, (he intrdduced the mifilonaries : and 
the king and his Jubjeds were converted to the ro^ 
man religion. 

4 D o not fpcak improperly, when I fay the ro* 
man religion : for altho Gregory fays, in a let- 
ter to Brunehault, only this, that " he heard 
^ the church of England had a mind to become 
*•' chriftian * j" yet is it certain that the Saxons 
had the knowledge of chriftianity, as it was taught 
in the firft ages, before Austin and his monks 
came to preach it as it had been modelled, ^d,, , 

to fpeak plainly, corrupted, in the church. of ^ 

» 

* Indicamus ad nos perveniiTe ecclefiam angllcanam velle 
fieri cliriliianam. liib. V. ep. 59. ' 

Rome 
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Rome and the other chriftian churches. The 
Britons had been converted long before to the 
chriftian religion : and the Saxons had . a know>^ • 
ledge of it from them. On this fuppoficion we 
may account, and on any other it is impoffible^ 
to account, for the obftinate adherence of the Sax- 
ons, after their fuppofed converfion by Austin, . 
to the afiatic and moft antient rule of celebrating 
eafter, which had been changed in the church'of 
Rome, and which Austin oppofed. The Bri- 
tons had been driven into a remote corner of the 
world : and the Saxons were a greater barrier, than 
the fea itfelf, between them and the continent. 
They retained, therefore, their religion as they 
tad received it; and knew nothing of the addi- 
tions that had been made to it fince the time of 
their converfion, nor particularly any thing of the 
rpman bjilhop's pretenfions to a fupremacy. As 
they knew, fo they, might, and fo I believe they 
did, teach the Saxons: and it was neither hard 
for one to teach, nor for the other to learn, chrif- 
tianity, in a fimplicity that came nearer to that 
wherein Christ had taught it to the poor and 
the ignorant. But this was to be unlearned : and 
the fole objeft of Ajjstin*s miflion was to teach 
both Britons and Saxons a new-fangled chriftia- 
nity, and to infpire them with a foolifh refpeft 
for fuperftitious ufages, and with an abjeft fub- 
miflion to the fee of Rome. That thefe were the 
points he labored, appears from all we know of 
the conduft he held, from his difputes with the 
Britojis, from the inftruftions he afked, and from 

jhofe 
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thofe whkh the p€)pc gave him. l!Tie height w 
which he earned his legafme power, and the in- 
fdence with which he treated the britiffi bifhops^ 
demoftftrate the fpirit inf which he came, and i;hc 
ptxrpofe he came for. The declaration that thefe 
bifiiopsf feiYt him, or the abbot of B^igor by 
their direftion, wa^ modeft, but firm. They de- 
dafed themfelves ftibje€t to the ch\jrch of God,- 
and to^ the pope of Rome. But how ? As they 
were to every godly Chrifttan, etc^ Other ebe- 
fience than thi», they fay to Austin, tha* they 
do not know to be dtae to him whom he called* 
pope: and that they were under tho g6i?«rhment 
of the bifliop of Caerleoa upon Ulke, etc. 

TflTS Britons flood out againfr the uiurpations* 
of the popes many centuries : but the Saxbris- 
loon crouched' uncfcr them. tli6 Saxons^ Were a 
fierce and a free; but they were an ignorant, pea* 
pfe: and therefore falfe notions- oi? chiiftian inlS« 
tution' were eafily inipofcd upon' them; Ftotb 
notions thus impofed, the clergy derived pittert- 
fions to flich powers, fuch immunities, and fuch' 
pre-eminence of rank and dignity, as railed the 
bifhops to an equality with princes arid kings in 
fome refpefts, and to a fuperiority over them in as 
many, as were, or could be made to fcem, re- 
lative to religion; for in thefc ** omnibus dignita- 
"* tibus praefunt^ was a maxim which they had the 
front to avow, and which the civil fociety were 
ftUpid enough to admit. What they pretended 
to belong to them, they affumed": and what they 

aflumed 
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alTunied they juftified by UApqfi, thsu is, by Uw 
of their ow^ making* T}ie eccl^Iu^cal fooum 
yoke was fo well fixed on tl^ necks of the S^sfr- 
ons^ that it grew more and moire confirnicd, tiJI 
the Normans caine in ; and then it did qot b^ 
come lighter, for they hrou^t the fame pr^VH^ 
dices along with them ^ t fo that our ifland was 41 ^ 
province, and a farm, to the court of I^ome i^zf 
five hundred years longer. How eafy ibever if 
woukl be tQt defcend into all thefe particulars, I 
Ihould find \t tedious : and you know that I never 
engaged to write treatifes^ nor any thing more 
than eJQTays ^ if ^y part in our Qccafional convex^ 
fations, extended on paper,. <^^^ de&rve even thait 
name; But fince | mentioned the few falfe no^ 
tions concerning chriftian inftitucion, that iov 
pded on the Saxons, and fince I think the ufurpa^ 
tions of the religioust fociety hav€^ been founded 
every where elfe on th^ fanst^,, I wiU endeavour %^ 
^xpofe them^ to yqu in a few words,, to ihew yow 
how the firft: deception arofe in the whole chri£* 
tian ' commonwealth, and how the monarchical 
tyranny of the bifhop of Roma was grafted 
on it* 

SECTION XXXIV. 

1 AU not a difciple of Hobbbs, but I embrace: 

truth wherever 1 find it, or whoever (hews it 

to me : and he fhews it to me,^ I think,, when h^ 

maintains that the prefent church of Christ, by 

which; 
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vhich we nf^an in this place the whole body of 
Chriftians^ is not the kingdom of Christ. This 
opinion however^ that it is fo, grew early into 
belief, and will be fupported as long as that or- 
der of men can fiippoit it, who have affumed, 
under pretence erf being appointed to govern and 
adminifter in it^ an ellablifhment dillin£l from the 
civil, and a mofl: Unreafonable and unequal Ihare 
of wealth and power in almoft every chriftian flrate. 
No opinion, however, Can be more evidently 
falfe. The cxprefs declaration which Christ 
made when he faid, " My kingdom is not of 
** this world," the condudt he held, the doftrinci 
he taught, and the commiflion he gave to his 
apoftles, prove it be fo. If it had been the di- 
vine intention to eftablilh, at that time, the king- 
dom of Christ, he would have appeared, no 
doubt, more conformably to the expeftations of 
the Jews, in majefty and power. But they mif- 
took the fenfe of their prophecies, it feems ; their 
expedations were vain, and the purpofes of infi- 
nite wifdom opened themfelvcs in a very difFcrcnt 
manner. 

The Mefliah (hewed himfelf to the world in 
the loweft form of life, and avoided all appear- 
ances of aficfting any higher rank, even that of 
the Mefliah, which was dillinguiflied from that of 
king; tho the Jews, mifled by their prophecies, 
could not conceive the two charafters to be diftih- 
guifhable. He came not to reign, but to redeem ; 
not to triumph, but to fufier; not to ereft a 
5 king- 
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kingdom, but to prepare men for that which yrzi 
to be erefted at his fecond coming. It may feem 
ftrange that he could conceal himfelf, notwith- 
(landing the (igns and wonders that illuftrated hi$ 
birth, the proclamation of him from above at the 
time of his baptifiii, and all the miracles which he 
wrought, chiefly indeed out of Jerufalem, during 
the time of his miniftry. But it is not ftrange 
that he ' ufed all the means of keeping up this 
concealment of himfelf to the laft, and in & 
great degree even from his difciples, on the hypo^ 
thefis here mentioned. If he had declared him** 
felf publicly and plainly to be the Melfiah, either 
the Jews wpuld have taken him by force to make^ , 
him king, as St. JoHif tells us that they, who had 
(ecn his miracles, were ready to do; or they 
would have looked on him, from the firft, a$ an 
impoftbr, fince he pretended to be the Meifiah, 
and yet aiTumed no dominion, nor claimed any 
kingdom *. In one cafe, the defign of his coniing 
would have been entirely perverted. In the other, 
the Jews might have laid immediate hold on him, 
and have taken away his life. In neither, could 
he have had the means, nor the time, neceflary to 
perform all the purpofes of hi§ miffion, and to fulfil 
gli the prophecies according to his own applica** 
jtions of thcip, 

T o prevent thefc cS'^&s of the miftaken zeal of 
jhe Jews, and to keep himftlf in the ftate of aa 
^nocjcn): man towards the romaQ gov^rnment|^ 

* Reafonab. of chrifiiaDy 

Voji.. IJL wt^Hi 
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without being at the expence of morc,miracles fof 
thefe purpofes ficcording to Mr. Locks, his con^ 
dudt was referved and cautious, his language myfr 
tical and parabolical But the repeated declarations 
he made> during the courfe of his mifllon, tha( 
hi? kingdom was not of this world, were fufficient 
to keep him from being obnoxious to the Ro- 
mans : and tho he owned himfelf to Pilate the 
king of a world tp come, we fee that Pilate 
found no fault in him,^ and that he declared him an 
innocent man when he delivered him up to the 
Jews to be crucified, F)or what concern could 
PiLAT5 or his matter imagine they had in a world 
that was to come» in a future kingdom^ in a 
kingdom of God, . in , a kingdom of heaven ? In 
this manner, one part of the faviour*s intentions 
was .ajifwered. His innocence was averred. But 
there was another part* He was not only to be 
innocent, he was to die innocent : and of this he 
made the Jews the inftruments by a fequcl of the 
moft artful behaviour, which Mr. Lock:& dcve- 
lopes with a fagacity that might give envy to the 
dcepeft divine that ever undertook to difcover the 
economy of infinite wifdom* 

. H E contrived to appear guilty to the Jews by 
the fame declaration, by which he appeared inno- 
cent to the Romans. He appeared a very extra- 
ordinary perfon to both j and well he might : but 
he fpoke plainly to one as far as they were con- 
cerned, and darkly and ambiguoufly to the other. 
He pretended to no kingdom: Caesar had no 

rival 
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jfival in him*. But for this very reafon he be- 
came criminal to the Jews. The miracles he pet- 
formed, the-obfcure expreffions he let drop, in- 
duced fome of the people to take him for the 
prophet that was to come, for the Meffiah- But 
• the Scribes, the Pharifees, and the bulk of the 
people, who hearkened, as he had bid them 
hearken, to thofe who fat in the feat of Moses, 
.could npt eafily take him for the Meffiah, con- 
fidently with their prejudices; fince he affumed 
no kingdom, nor pretended tO: any. Nay more, 
they could not have taken him eafily for the Mef- 
fiah, if they had been able to diftinguifh between the 
Mcfllah and the king; fince he difguifed one of 
thefe charac3:ers, as he difowned the other. This 
. extraordinary perfon, therefore, was, according to 
their logic, an impoftor. They were a rejefted 
people for not believing him to be the Meffiah 
on the faith of his miracles ; and he kept them in 
this error, at leaft he did nothing to draw them 
out of iti . that they might bring him to the crofs 
when his time fliould be come, and complete the 
redemption of mankind, without knowing what 
they did, but at their own expence. 

He pafled for a Galilean, tho he was born at 
Bethlehem : by which one proof of his being the 
Meffiah was fiapprefled. Even his precurfor, he 
who had baptifed him, he who had been a wit- 
nefs, when he baptifed him, of the defceiit of the 
Holy Ghoft upon him, and had heard a voice from, 
heaven, declare **^ This is my beloved Son in whgm 

O 2 " I am 
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*f I am well pleafed," which voice, therefore, muft 
have been the voice of God the Father j even he 
did not know certainly that the Son of God 
was the Mefliah, When John was in prifon he 
fent to afk Jesus, fo little did he know him to be 
the Mefliah, " Art thou he that ihould come, or 
*' do we expeft another?** The anfwer Jesus 
made was an appeal to his miracles, which proved 
him to be a very extraordinary perfon indeed; 
but which did not prove him in thofe days, and 
ad homines, to be the Mefliah •, for a belief of 
the powers of magic was not as ridiculous then, as 
it is now; and the Pharifees had prepared the 
people to believe thefe very miracles wrought by 
Beelzebub. The anfwers he gave on other oc- 
caiions were not lefs equivocal, nor the language 
he held about himfelf at any time more explicit, 
than that wherein he declares himfelf the light of 
the world as long as he is in the world. He was 
fo apprehenfiye of being taken for the Mefliah, 
left he fliould be taken for a king too, that he 
fcarce owned himfelf even to his difciples, and 
that he commanded the devils who proclaimed 
him to be fo, when he caft them out, to fay no- 
thing of it. If he declared himfelf more openly, 
juft before his death, to be the MeflTiah, he 
claimed to the laft no aflual kingdom, no king.^ 
dom of this world, neither before his death nor 
after it, till he fliould come again in the glory 
of his Father, with his angels, to judge the 
lyorld, and to render to every man according to 
his works. 

The 
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The rfefyrreaion, the afccnfion of Christ, and ' 
the coming of the Paraclete or Comforter, who was 
CO ihew the difciple^ all thittgs, and bring to their re^ 
membrance all things which he had faid, made them 
underftand more clearly, and believe more firmly, 
that he was the Mefliah and the king. The pro- 
phets had fpoken of him under both thefe charac- 
ters confufcdly : and the Jews had been led, by 
thefe prophecies and by their partial interpreta- 
tions of them, to imagine, not only that the MeC- 
fiah and the king were to be one and the fame per- 
fon, in which they did not deceive themfelvesj 
byt that all the glorious things, which had been 
foretold of him, were to happen at once, and as 
foon as ti6 ihould appear; in which they flattered 
and deceived themfelves very fatally. The dif- 
ciples faw now, what they had not feen fully and 
clearly before. They faw that the two charac- 
ters, and the offices belonging to eiach, were to 
be diftinguilhed. They faw that their mafler had 
already appeared in one, and had performed and 
fuffered ^11 that belonged to it. They believed9 
therefore, that he would foon appear in the other* 
as he gave them reafon to exped he would ac- 
cording to their apprehenfions ; that his king- 
dom, for the coming of which he had taught thenx 
to pray, would then come ; and that, when he was 
feated in the throne of his glory, his immediate 
ifciples (hould alfo fit on twelve thrones judging 
tfee. twelve tribes of, IfraeL Jrlc redeemed, man- ' 
kind at his firil coming, and taught and exhort- 
ed them to prepare for his fecond, when they, ^' 
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who have believed in him, ard to enjoy a glori- 
ous immortality. Then, and not till then, his 
kingdom will begin, properly and truly called fo. 
The intermediate time is a time of regeneration 
and preparation. Divines talk of a kingdom of 
grace ; but the expreffion is figurative, and apt to 
convey a falfe idea. Thi? kingdom of glory alond 
is Christ's kingdoiyi. He inftituted none that 
was to precede it. He exercifed no dominion, no 
coercive power, i»or delegated any to be ekercifed 
l^ others. 



w *■- . 



If ^ny fuch had been delegated by him, it 
yrould have been fo, doubtlefs, to his immediate 
difciples the apoftles, and to the feventy *. But 
when we examine their commiflion, we find no-^ 
Jthing of this kind in it. They wete commiflion- 
cd to ttach or to preach to all nations; or, per- 
haps, to the loft Iheep of Ifrael dilperfed into all 
nations, that Jesus was the Mefliah. They wercJ 
^uthorifed to fay, after their matter, that his king^* 
dom would come, that it was at hand ; that thay 
livho received them, and the gofpel they taughti 
would be received into it j and that the ftate 6f thofe 
cities, who received them not, would be to that 
day, the day when the kingdom of Christ fhould 
pome, lefs tolerable than that of Sodom. They 
tyere fp feaptife fuch as believed ; • and this baptifnj 

^ !^. B. I fay the feventy both here andelfen^here, in con^? 
foraiity to the general run of orthodox opinion, : tho I know" 
that we have no authority, but that of St. Luke, for airuming 
^ diftindi number of difciples. .>.;. .'. 
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or wa&ing was made a fign of regeneration, and 
admiffion into the church of Christ here, in order 
XQ admiffion into his kingdom hereafter. Christ 
gave his apoftles another power, which fecms to 
be confcquential to that of baptifing, and there* 
fore connedted with it, the power of remitting or 
retaining fins. Tho I do not pretend to dogma- 
tife about the nature and extent of this power, yet 
I may pretend to fay what it is not, and to what 
it does* not extend. It is not» a power to forgive, 
or not to forgive^ to cancel or not to cancel, 
fins, abfolutely and definitively. Such a power 
belongs to the great fearcher of hearts alone. The 
apoftles might admit thofc, who profelFcd their 
belief in Christ! by baptifm, into the church, 
and retain them in it as Icxig as they heU the 
fame faith, and brought forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance. They not only might, but it was- theit 
duty to do fo, and St. John, cenfures very Severe- 
ly DioTRjPHES, in his third epiftle, for a con- 
trary praftice. If. he who had ofiended on any 
pccafipn appeared to be peniteht, he might bfc 
igibfolyed, that is, his ,fins were: remitted, and he 
was retained ii> the chriftian church. Ifjhe was 
impenitent, hejcpuld not be abfolved: his fins 
were retained, and . he was to the brethren as an 
heathen man and apubUcaru In thefe caies, as 
in that of . baptifm, the apoftles and their fuccef- 
Ibrs were inerely minifters, who performed '^ ce- 
i?empny, or pronounced a judgment. , They cotild 
not rcfufe, baptifitizto ^believers: :and 'it was riot 
they, but the : church, the congregation of the 
]'.y ' P 4 faithful, 
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faithful, properly^ who retained an offender in their 
body by remitting his fins, or drove him out by 
retaining them: that is, by refufing to remit 
them : for which afiertion we have the authority 
of Christ, in the eighteenth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew's Gofpel, and that of St. Paul's example 
m his proceeding with regard to the. fornicator in 
the church of Corinth. 

This power, which CHUist gave to hi^ difci* 
pies and to his church, was fo far from being a 
coercive power, fuch a power as kings delegate, 
and thofe who govern under them exercife^ 
fuch a power, in fhort, as may ferve to fhew that 
he meant to eftablifh any kingdom in this 
world, that it ihews the very contrary. " Whofe 
^ ibsver fins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
" them, and whole foever fins ye retain, they are 
** retained." Again, " Whatfoever ye (hall bind 
^ on earth fhall be bound in heaven ; and what-^ 
*^ foever ye fiiall loofe on earth fliall be loofed in 
♦* heaven.** Thefe expreffions^ taken together, 
point at the other world, the world to come: 
and the full effedb of the promifes and threatnings 
they contain is to be expe&ed there, not here. 
In this intermediate ftate of preparation and pro- 
bation, all tl^at they, who are appointed mini- 
iters of the gofpel, as fuch can do, by virtue of 
the power delegated by the firfi: paflage, is to ad- 
vife, exhort, admonifh, and to feparate them- 
felves, and to purfuade the faithful to fepar^te, 
^m the impenitent and refradlory. This is all 

the 
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the power which the firft of thefe paiTages gires. 
The fecond gives no farther power : but it con- 
tains a promife, which mull not be underftood ac- 
cording to the natural import of the words, nor 
without very great mitigations of the fenfe, left it 
fliould be underftood to imply fuch an abfurdity 
as it would be impious to jmpute to the word of 
God, how defirous foever divines may be to have 
it fo underftood. It would imply that Christ, 
when he Qomes at the laft day in the glory of his 
Father, and to eftablifh his kingdom, will not come 
to judge the world, or the chriftian part of it at 
leaft, but nierely to execute judgments already 
given, the judgments of the church. In fliort^ 
Christ gave no coercive power to his apoftles : 
^nd they who fucceeded them exercifed none, till 
they obtained it, or ftole it, from the kings whole 
kingdoms were of this world. Then, indeed, ex- 
conununications grew coercive, and fcverely fo< 
and powers, that were tyrannical in their execution^ 
and civil in their origin, began to pafs for ecleli- 
aftical and lawful powers, in the hands of men 
who had no right by their inftitution to any that 
are coercive or penal. But if that were true, 
which is evidently falfe, that Christ had given 
luch powers to his apoftles, as their fuccelTors 
claim, and exercife too, wherever they are fufFered 
to do fd ; yet there would be no reafon to allow 
this claim now, iior was there any to allow it even 
in the primitive ages of chriftianity. Christ 
breathed oh his apoftles, bid them receive the Holy 
Ghoft^ and we are bound to believe that he in- 

fpircd 
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ipired the fam? fpirit ii^Q them by this a£k, which 
dcfcended afterwards more manifeftly upon them 
and the difciples under the figure of firey tongues. 
The gifts of the Spirit were then common^ and 
evidenced themfelves by fanftity of life, and by 
niany other uncqi^iyocal figns, Byt thcfe . figns, 
fand:ity of life and miraculous operations, ibon 
failed* Priefts after that might blow on otheV. 
priefts, lay their hands on them, and bid them re^- 
ceive the Holy Ghoft : but it was filly, and im- 
pious both, to perfuade the civil fociety of Chris- 
tians that fuch priefts, as theie were generally, 
could cither give, or be worthy to receive, the Holy 
Ghoft. This they did however: and it was. ne* 
ceflary to carry on this illufion, that they might 
carry on the other. As foon as they had per- 
fuaded that the church of Christ was the king- 
dom of Christ, and that this order of men was 

. . ... ■ . , ■ ' ^ 

appointed to govern in it, there was a necefiity of 
perfuading likewife, that the fame ipirit^ the fame^ 
gifts and graces, which Christ had beftowed on 
the apoftles for the eftablifhment of his cliurch* 
were conveyed down for the government of it by 
their order. " ' - . .^ ^. 

I F we had lefs experience of the powerful effi:^^ 
of ambition, avarice, and fuperfldtion, we might 
be furprifed that fdmc men have been hardy, 
enough to aflert, and others weak enough to be- 
lieve, againft the exprefs declarations of Christ 
himfelf^ that his kingdom is of this world,. and that 
it began immediately after his firft coming ; tho 

he 
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he fixed the comniencem«it of it at his fecond 
coming, the time of which he left uncertain; 
There are many dark paffages in the gofpels, and 
whcJn there arc no others relative to any particular 
fubjeft, the prefumption of theology has a full 
fcope. But when there are paifages, the fenfe of 
which is deteirniined and plain^ thefe are to guide 
lis to the fenfe bf thbfe that dre ambiguous 'and 
bbfcure. To take a cdhtrary rhethod, to explain 
iind pnetend t6 fix the fenfe of what is clear by 
what is dark,* may be called fubtilty and deep pe- 
netration ; but, furd I ami it deferves to be called 
kbfurd and impudeiit impofition. This now is 
the very thing that has been done in the cafe be- 
fore us. biviiieis of air ages, all countries, and 
fetfs,' have done it. They do it ftill : and Beza 
knd Bellarmine, who agreed in nothing elfe, 
kgreedinthis. * ^ — ' 

I MENTION Beza particularly, becaufe he infer- 
red, as I learn from Hobbeis, that the commence- 
hient of die kingdom' of God fhbuld be placed at 
the refurreftibn of CHkist, froni a paffage in the 
Gofjpei of 'Mark. In that^ the words Jesus is 
recorded to have fpoken are thefe : " Verily I fay 
unto you, that there be fome of them who ftand 
heit, which fliall not tafte of death till they- 
** have feen the' kingdom of God Cortie with* 
** power.^* ' Thefe words, like thofe which. he 
ipdce of St. JottN t6 St. Pete'r, " If I will- that 
^ he tarry till 1 come, what is that to thee ?'* are 
very dark indeed. They plainly relate to his fc- 
^^ ^ cond 
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cond coming, which is charaftp^led ^y coming 
with power. But theq it wiU follow that the per^ 
fons fpoken of are ftiU alive ; which nught have 
paiied among the good people of Ephefus, who 
believed, in St. Austin's time, that St. John was 
ftill alive, ^d only flept in his grave : and would 
not pafs, I prefume^ in thefe days. Shall we ac^ 
cept the conjedure of Hobbes ? He thinks that 
the words related to the transfiguradon, of which 
PcT£R and James and John, fome, not alL who 
ftood by Jesus when he fpoke them, were wit- 
nefles. He thinks that thefe difciples, having feen 
Christ in glory and majefty, as he is to appear at 
his fecond coming, the promife was accomplilhe^ 
by way of vifion. But this is conjedure only» ands 
tho ingenious, yet forced, and certainly not ferious i 
fpr if thefe diiciples did fee him, they faw him in ^ 
vifion, and they neither faw him come, nor the 
kingdom of God come, in any propriety of fpeech. 
There might be a more probable accoynt given, 
perhaps, why thefe words were fpoken^ accotiding. 
to the natund and obvious fenfe of them. But I 
u& none of the theological liberties of guefs with 
holy writ, and I content myiiblf to pbierve on this^ 
occafion the abfurdity of that of Bez a. Hobbes 
takes notice juftly that if the kingdom of God was 
to come, and did come at the refurredtioq, tl^e exr 
prefiion was not exa6t, fince all the difciples, Qot. 
ibme only, lived till Christ was rifen from th^. 
dead. But the abfurdity of this interpreution is 
greater ftill. The afcehfion followed foon the rer 
(urre&ion. Between thefe two events, Christ. 

' aflumei 
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aflumed no more dominion dian he had done.be-^ 
fore, nor Ihewed any more figns of claiming or 
exercifing kingly power. He fcarce fhewed him- 
iclf to the few, who were faid W have fcen him, in 
iuch a teanner as they could know by it, certainly, 
that it Was he whom they had ieen.. I fay the few^ 
becaufe St. Paul, who had not probably ever feen 
Jesus, deferves no credit when he affirms,, again^ 
the whole tenor . of the gofpek, that he and above 
five hundred bfethren at once had feen him ^ter 
his refurre&ion. Both thefe events, the refur- 
reftion and afcenfion, pafled. in a very private 
manner. • There were no cyc-witncfles, properly 
called fo^ of his refurreftion. There were few, of 
ihis afcenfioa. JBut in whatever manner we can 
fuppofe them ta have pafled, if we fuppofe him to 
have rifen from the dead, and to have, afcended 
into heaven, with the fame public pomp and ma^ ^ 
jefty with which he is to be attended when he ihaU 
come to judge the world, and to eftabliih the 
kingdom he foretold ; yet we cannot aflert tl^t this^ 
kingdom came, or b^an at that time. As God, 
he reigns eternally : but the kingdom here fppken 
of was to have a beginning ^ and to fyy that it be^ 
gan when Ch&ist, who had not then eftablifhed it, 
returned to reign with his Father in the unity of, 
the godhead *, or that it came, tho we continue 
ftill to pray that it may come, when Christ left 
the earth, or that he vefted the apoftles, or thofe 
who call themfelves their fucceflbrs, with a fove- 
ttignty in this imaginary kingdom, which he ne^ 
rcr afliuned himfelf, is one of thofe paradoxes, 

Ifhiqh 
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which men, wHo find a color for any. in the dark 
faymgs of die fcriptures, prcfume to advance. 

Ki^ANV bther paradoxes have been built on this, 
thfci common foundation of all ecclefiaftieal power : 
and it has happened in the courfe of thcfe ufui^ 
pations, as it has happened often in the courfe of 
others : Whilft the whole body of the clergy pur- 
fued, on one genea-al maxim, an intereft of am- 
bition common to: the whole body, particular 
^entbers invented othe# 'paradoxes^ which fecmed 
to atifc but of the flrft, and which became maxims- 
jiift as irue^'as the ftrft. - ThuiJ, that I may fay in 
fbw words what I- mean to fayy and not to defcend 
into a long detail of particulars, ecclefiaftical,^ as 
'welt as civiij democracies became ariftocracies ;; 
ariftocracies became -monarchies ; and fevcral mo- 
narchies were united into one empire under thofe 
great conquerors, the bifliops of Rome» The 
chriftian church bore fome refembliance, after the 
eftablilhment of h, to the ftate of antient Greece. 
Both were compofed of feveral little governments. 
They were all Greeks in one, and all Ghriftians ia 
the other •, but the quarrels of parties in each of 
thefe, as welF as the quarrels of one government 
with another, deftroyed the public peace 5 and con- 
tinued to do fo notwithftanding all the judgments? 
of the areopagus, and all the decrees of councils; 
The feuds that arofe in particular churches gave 
occafion or pretence to the inftilution of bilhops : 
and thofe that arofe between church and church, 
to the inftitution of metropolitans, primates,, and 
5 patriarchs. 
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Ipatriarchs^ otio of whom pretended at laft to be 
the vkar of CkRUT in hi$ imaginary kingdom. 
In fliort^ the clergy^ like odier ufurj^rs^ in order 
to maintain the advantages they had gained over 
the laity^.or to ^arry their arms abroad in fearchof 
more, have found Jt .neceffary to fubmit to ufur- 
pations within theirdwn body, aiid to groan under 
the very yoke they iinpofed. 

EvBRV iftnoyatioa has been fuppof ted by ibmcr 
new paradox; and divine right has been claimed 
by all, on that fundamental paradox, in which they 
all agree> MarchmoSt will tell you that preL 
bytery is jure divino t 1 fliall tell you that «pifco- 
pacy is fp : and tho you ^e not a very good papift, 
you will 'tell- us that popery is fo. Let us be can- 
did, andconfcfs that none of them are fo. To fee 
an example of candor, I will own that as mon- 
ftrous as the papal pretentions are, againfi: which 
we proteftants exclaim fo loudly, they may be fup- 
ported, by wrefting and torturing the fcriptures,, 
juft as well as the .principles in which we agree,> 
that the chriftian church is a6tually the kingdom 
of Christ, and that a religious fociety was infti^ 
tuted to govern in it by his authority, Thefe 
principles are laid in diredfc oppofitioa to the plain-* 
eft and moft pofitive declarations which the fa- 
viour made. But when they are once admitted, 
Bellarmine and the other writers ^or the church 
and court of Rome are able to .drfend their mon- 
ftrous pretentions fo plaiifibly to well dilpofed 
minds, that, inftead of contradicting the icriptures, 

they^ 
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they feeih to build upon them ; not only on paffages 
in the epiftles of St. Paul, who boafted that he 
was the architect of the fpiritual houfe, and that 
he laid the foundations of it, but on the words of 
Christ as they ftand in fome palTages of the GoC- 
pels ; and, to make their work the mor^ fure, as 
they imagine abfurdly enough, on paflages of the 
Old Teftament, as well as of the New. Thus they 
prove the popes, as fucceffors of St. Peter, to be 
vicars of Christ, to be infallible in all their judg* 
ments concerning faith and manners, and to have 
the fupreme fpiritual, and even temporal, power in 
every chriftian country. Such are the real pre- 
tendons of your church over all civil power, over 
all emperors, kings, and princes. Such faints a$ 
your angelical doftor, fuch writers as Bellarmine 
and BaroniuSj have affirmed them. Councils 
have held the fame language : and all they, who 
would take the temporal fword oiit of the hands 
of St. Peter, have been branded with herefy, the 
herefy of the politics, *• haerefis politicorum/' 
True it is that fome of your doctors, and even 
fome councils, have feen the folly, and blufhed at 
the impudence of thofc who have carried thefe pre-.^ 
tenfions ip favor of the papal authority fb high* 
Many have writ againft them, even in Italy : but 
both fides have concurred in giving to the church, 
underftanding by the church the ecclefiaftical or* 
der alone, a full and independent power over the 
ftate in fpirituals^ by which they faw that they 
might preferve indiiedly a tyranny they could no( 
ftbtain 4ireftly. 

SEC* 
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ROM the time of Constai^tine to that ojf 
Charl£& the great, the wealth and power of 
the church had grown from age to age, by foch 
means as have been already mentioned! and the 
authority of th^t of Rome particularly began to 
overtop all others, by a ftupid bigotry that in- 
creafed as ignorance increafed, and by the Artifices 
which her biftiops employed* But Charles the 
great raifed thefe biftiops to thpt exorbitant power 
and grandeur which enabled them to vex and op-^ 
prefs fomc of his own fucceflbrs, and to tyrannife 
the whole weftern world : till in the reign of ano* 
ther Charles, feveral nations fhook this yoke off 
their necks, and made it fit lighter on the necks o£ 
thofe who did not fliake it off* When the Lom<» 
bards had fettled themfelves in Italy, the popes be- 
gan to play a game, which they could not play with 
the fame advantage, for many reafons, in the 
reigns of the gothic kings. They fomented con^ 
tinual quarrels between the exarchs who governed 
for the conftantinopolitan emperors, and the Lom- 
bards, in order to make their profit of them ^gainft 
both : and when they had drawn themfelves into 
diftrcfs and danger, their refuge for proiedion was 
to France. They apprehended Icfs the emperors, 
whofe government was weak and oppreffive, de- 
fpifed therefore and hated, and who were at a 
greater diftance from Italy^ and carelefs enough 
about it. They excommunicated the exarchs. 
Vol. III. P and, 
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and) in the difpute about image-breakings the em- 
peror himfelf. Gregory the fetond and the third 
took advantage of this pretended herefy 5 and in 
thtir zeal for iihagtsi which ftiited the hiimbr of 
the times and the prejurdices of the people, the firft 
of thefe popes took upon him to forbid not only 
in his own dibcefe; but every where elfe, that the 
orders of Leo the Ifturian flhiould tte obfeyed: 
and the fecond excommunicated hiril, and abfolved 
his fubjeft^ from their allegiance ttt him. Urur4 
patibrt Was foon asdded to revolt, and the ptebpfe d€ 
Rome vrere made to iWear allegiance to the popes. 
Charles Martel had abetted thefe attlbitious 
and turbulent prelates againft the eitiperor : Atid^ 
when they were iri dditiger fro'm the LoSmb^fdli, he 
fa's^ed them by the influence he had on Luit- 
PRAWD, But, Charles Martel dead, Ravenna 
taken, and the eJcarchate conquered, they lay at the 
mercy of this pioi5le, who knew their double deal- 
ing, and had fufficient reafon to complain of the 
condud they held in the revolt of Thrasimo^D 
duke of Spoletto, afnd on other occafions. Thit 
might have defeated all their defigils; and the 
po\ycr they had acquired might hav^ been crulhed 
under that of the LotrlbardsJ if they had not im- 
proved very desctefoufly a Angular conjtmdlure t6 
ruin the Lombards in their turn, and to finifti on 
thefe ruins that ifetely edifice of fphitual and terti- 
poral grandeur, which they had advanced very far 
on thofe of their antient mafters the emperors. 

Whe^ Pepi^ the ftiort refolved to take die ti- 
4' tie. 
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tic, as he had the power, of king of the Franks* 
he thought it neceffary, not onljr tx> remove all 
fcrupfes from the minds of his people, who might 
efteem themfclves bound by their oaths to Chil- 
DERic and the merovingian race, but to juftify his 
new title to other chriftian nations. He might 
have done the firft, perhaps, by fome folcmn farce, 
which his own clergy would have been ready 
enough to aft. But to do both more effeftually 
he chofe to have the farce afted at Rome. He 
fent his meffengers to queftion the oracle: and. 
Zachary gave the beft rcafon, that ever pope, or 
oracle, gave for the fentence he pronounced. He 
pronounced that the French were no longer bound 
by their oaths to Childeric, fince this prmce 
had not kept his engagement to them. The rea- 
fon followed the fentence ; for " fuch is the na- 
^ turc of conditional contrafts, faid Zachary, 
*' that if one party fails, the other is a:bfolved from 
** his promife *." This atifwer had a full dFeifit. 
Pepin was chofen king, and Childeric depofed 
unanimouily, in the national aflfembly that was held 
at Soiffdns. 

I F his holinefs was ndt .paid before hand, as an- 
ticnt orades were moft commonly, Zachary 
fprefaw that the time of payment woiild foon 
come, and he took the /beft method to fecure it» 
He was at peace with the Lombards when he. 
fblvsd this ^mous cafe !of confcience in favpr of 
Pepin ; bot as foon as they had conquered Ra* 

» 

^ M^zeraV^. 

P 2 venna 
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vcnna and the Pcntapolis, for Italy had a Penta- 
polis too, AsTOLPHUs their king determined that 
the popes, who had been fubjeft to the emperors, 
ftiould be fubjeft to him. The good men, who 
had revolted from their antient matter, did not 
care to fubmit to a new power, the feat of which 
was in Italy, and which would be always at hand 
to keep them in awe, to control, and to puniih 
them. Stephen the third was not afliamed to 
apply for help to Constantine, the fon of that 
very Leo, who had been treated fo infolently by 
the two Gre^sojiies. But, the emperor having as 
little concern for the church and people of Rome 
as they deferved from him, Stephen did at laft, 
what Z A CHARY, more able than he, would have 
done at firft j he had recourfe to Pepin. He was 
received in France with more than refpeft, with a 
ridiculous, and yet in thofe circumftances a wife, 
appearance of veneration, if it be true that Pe- 
pin and his fons threw themfelves at the feet of 
the prieft to receive his bleffing. He conjured 
them, in ecclefiaftical cant, to defend the church 
of Rome, and the fepulchres of the apoftles, that 
is, the dominion and fovereignty which the popes 
had ufurped, againft the Lombards. The Lom- 
bards were Chriftians, and meaned no hurt to the 
religion they profeffed. But the caufe of the clergy 
and the caufe of religion were made, by the logic 
of thofe times, as well as of ours, the fame, when 
they were quite diftinft, and even when they were 
oppofite. Pepin was glad to feife an opportunity 
of fatisfying, at once, his own ambition and that 

of 
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of the roman bifliops. Stephi^n anointed him, his 
wife, and his children ; declared them, after this 
holy unftion, princes by the grace of God ; thun- 
dered out excommunication^ againft all perfons* 
fubjedls or ftrangers, who (hould oppofe them in 
any time to come, and confined Childeric pn the . 
fame day to a monaftery, as he confined the chil- 
dren of Carloman, Pepin's brother. Pepin 
made two expeditions into Italy, reduced the Lom- 
bards, ufurped on them the exarchate they had 
ufurped on the Greeks, and gave it to St. Peter : 
fuch was the ftyle. 

Charles made feveral of thefe expeditions^ 
and in them an abfolute conqueil of the Lom- 
bards. He confirmed what his father had done, 
and did ftill more, for the church. :He gave the 
exarchate and the five cities to the roman fee raoft 
certainly ; but it is as certain that he did not make 
an abfolute alienation of them, without any rcferya 
of fovereignty over the pope and them. His 
grant of Mantua, of Parma, of the two Sicilies, 
and of other dominions, is a mere fuppofition, and 
as ill founded as the pretended donation of Con- 
stantine to Sylvester and the bifhops of Rome. 
If this has fucceeded a liitle more to their ad- 
vantage' than the other, one reafon of this fuccefe 
may be found, I think, in the paflages of the time 
we fpeak of here. AVhatever pope forged the 
donation of Const an TINE, I incline to think that 
it was forged long before the tenth century, and 
that it lay dormant, among other records as au- 

P 3 thentic 
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thcntic as itfclf, till an opportunity of employing 
it to fome pious ufe was found. Thus it might 
be employed as an inducement to Pbpin to make, 
and as a juftification of him for making, a grant 
of the, exarchate to the fee'bf Rome, without any 
r^ard to the rightful claim of the greek emperor : 
and in this fenfe I chufe to underftand thofe who 
have called this grant a reftitution, ^ if Pepin, 
when he fcemed to give, did only compound with 
the popes, who had as good a right, as forgery could 
communicate, to the whole weftern empire. 

In this pretended a£t, Constantine is made 
to declare his intention to be, not only that the fee 
of Rome fhould have the fupremacy over thofe of 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerufalem, and Canftantino- 
pie I but that the pontifical throne fhould be exalt-* 
ed glorioqfly above the imperial *• He is made to 
give the palace of Lateran, his diadem, and all his 
imperial ornaments, to Sylvester and the popes 
his fucceilbrs. He is made to conftitute the in- 
ferior clergy, '^ romanae ecclefiae fervientes," in 
the ranks of patricians and confuls. In fhort, he 
is made to fay in exprefs terms, that he yields and 
abandons to Sylvester, the univerfal pope, and 
the pontiffs his fucceflbrs, the city of Rome and all 
the provinces, places, and towns of Italy,* or the 
occidental regions f : and that for thiis rcafon he 

* AmpUus quam noflruin imperiam terrenu^que thronam 
ftdem facratiflimam B. Petri gloriofe exaltare. 

f Contradentes et relinquentes.miiverrali papao iDmanam 
Qrbem, et omnes Italiae feu occidentaliom le^onam provin- 
ciasy Ipcai et civitates. 

thinks 
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thinks it, *' jjpngruum," proper to transfer |iis eni- 
pice intp thcsaft; fince it is not juft that jn ear}:h- 
ly emperor {hpj^ld reign where the prince of priefts, 
and the head qi the chrifti^n jreli^ipn is .efla^ifh^ 
by the ernpcrpr of heaven *. 

J iiAVE cjqpted tbi$ ex.traor4inary piece ? l^tiie 
%\)p more ^t J^rge, bccaul^^'ft l}^^ beep avpv^ed ge- 
nuine by the court of Rpine^ ;^d h^ been pu^- 
lifhed as fuch by one of thf Leos ; for which rea- 
fon k m^Y fi:w^ very prppprly jiere as an inftance 
pf the m^ft i;Tfipydent forgery, vhich the relig^pufs 
fppicty ever attpmpted to impofe qn the civil/ and 
Iji^y repcj.cr all that femaios fo jbe faid of thefe 
forgeries apfl ufqrpations the piqre proba,b}e. I 
J^now tl^at ^ARONiys givjfs it v»p, ?nd w9yj.d fain 
perf^adp mar4;;ind that this ^Qi wa« forced jjy the 
Qpeds^s tQ^fi^ft a reproach op the romap phwr^^h. 
I knos^ tjbo thgt he gives jup the decretal epjfl:)es : 
^nd I do npt fuppofe that therp js any p:ian who 
^Quld have the front at this t}me to defend either. 
But thefe candid ackpowle<Jgpcnts come too late, 
tp feve |die honor of Rome. Her advocates de- 
fended both as long, ^s they could impofe on ig- 
pprapf sges. .Nay they attemj)tcd it even after the 
lefurreftion of letters. When thefe impofitions 
could pafs no longer, and when they had done the 
WPri^ they were defigned to do, they were abandop- 
cd, ^s njany pther forged afits and falfe traditigns 

* Quoniam ubi principatus facerdotum et chriftianae reli- 
gionis caput ab imperatore coelefti conftitutum efi, juftum non 
t& ut il}ic ^errenQS impcrator habeat poteftatem* 

P 4 have 
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have been. But are men, who confefs perjury 
when they are convifted of it, to be received as 
good witnefles in any cafe? I think not: and 
therefore I infift that the forgery of the donation, 
as well as that of the decretals, Tihcc thcfe have 
been mentioned tpo, may ft^nd as proofs of the 
little credit we ought to give to any of thofe that 
are brought in juftification of the papal pretenfions 
to temporal or fpiritual rights. 

These rights have in truth no better foundation 
than the compact I have mentioned between 
princes and priefts. It began under Constam- 
TiNE, but it never appeared fo grofsly a$ under 
Pepin and Charles the great. On which oc-^ 
cafion it may be worth while to obferve how much 
a worfe bargain. Constantine made with the 
church, than the others made with the pope. What 
Constantine gave wa^ immediate and real, 
'The returns he had to expe<ft were future, and 
fuch as never anfwered his expeftations either in 
his own tinip, or in that of his fucceflbrs, either 
in promoting the grandeur, or in fecuring the 
peace, of the empire. The emperor was the bub.» 
ble of this bargin. That which Pepin and 
Charlies the great niade with the church, already 
cftabliftied and powerful, was better, and in fomc 
degree the reverfe of the other. Their advantages 
in this alliance were immediate, as well as thofe of 
the pope? and who fhould improve them moft 
was left to the fkill and management of their fuc- 
peiTorSt In the niean while, if they could not 

fhe« 
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cheat one another, they bantered the reft of the 
world egregioufly. The pope gave the title of 
king to Pepin, and that of emperor to Charles. 
Thefe princes gave temporal dominion to tJie 
pope, and raifed the opinion of his fpiritual dig- 
nity and authority as high, as the examples they 
aSeded to give of reverence and fubmifCon could 
raife it. Thus, by fortifying his ufurpations^ 
they ftrengthened their own : and whilft we ad- 
niire the conquefts whereby Charles extended 
his empire and that of the pope together, it is 
impoffible not to laugh when we figure to our- 
felves the two ufurpers kneeling to one another^ 
the emperpr afking the bleffing of a man he made 
head of the church, the pope acknowledging the 
imperial fovereignty in a man he made head of the 
empire, and each bellowing moft generoufly what 
neither of them had any right to give. 

As thefe alliances were made on principles of 
human policy, and diftated by private intereft 
alone, they were kept accordingly. Charles 
the great feemed to forefee that the alliance he 
had made would not be very well obferved, and 
that the church would find means to tranfgrefs, 
inftead of keeping within, the bounds of it. He 
had received his crown from the pope; but he 
was fo afraid that future popes might claim from 
this precedent, ftfained to their purpofe, a right 
to give it, that he would not fufFer any prelate 
to fet it on the head of his fon, who was elefted 
gnd crowned in his prefcnce at Aix. He order- 
ed 
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cd Lewis to take it from the altar, i^ to crovn 
himfclf. But Lewis prpiked ill of this \cSqt^ 
Even in his reign, the popes, who felt theif: 
ftrengthy began to improve every opportunity <jf 
extending thpir prerogatives by enpro^chmenits m 
ihpfe th^ b^cjopged tq the emperor*. Thus, for 
iaftancc^ a Lep prefumecj, under the pretenpp qf 
a confpir^cy ^g^inA hini&lf, to condiemn c^pit^lly 
ibme perfpns without the imperial authority. 
The ma^tter was examined, but the pope was nctf: 
cenfured, hie was rather fq-eened by the ifpperi^l 
court, a$ we nj^y prcf^ime from the extreme re- 
fentmept ^bipb the people jof Jlomie Ihewed ^ter 
his de^h, ;M^d from all the indignities |Jiey offer- 
ed to his memory. Thqs again, a PAscii^i. 
feifed on ibme of the principal men of Rome, 
oflkers of the emperor, and frep frprp any crimp 
but that of m^int^ing the impisrial rigl^ts. He 
ordered their eyes to be put out •, their hands and 
feet, s^nd ^fter thefe their heads, to be cut off, 
ii) the Lajicran palace. 4^ ^^Y ^^ f^^^ ^ 
Rpme tp pupi0i this ufurpation of power and ex- 
pefs of crijelty. His holii^fs pur^d himfblf of 
the c^ime )>y c^tl). But I^is holinefs was fbrfworn, 
fuidy h?viog ^fcaped the puniihment, ^id i^t 
fccm concerned tp conce^ the perjyryj for he 
declared ^fterw^ds that the perfbns he had cauf- 
cd to be ejcecuted were guilty of high tne^on, 
which he muft have yqderftood to be high treafop 
jpgain^ . himfi^3 and abfolved the murtherers be- 
caufc they wene of St. PETEg.*s family. All this 
jiud more that wea]c prince th^ Debpnnaire endur- 
ed 
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cd from the popes, who came to fuch a pitch of 
power and jnfolence, by the bigotry of the ^gc, 
and by the advantage they took qf the troubles 
which arofe in the empire, that, in the fecond ge- 
neration aft^r Charlemagne, Charles the bald 
was obliged to purchafe the empire of the pope 
by very great conceflions. He quitted all right to 
jurifdidtion in Roihe^ and the country about it} 
and inftead of referving to himfelf that ^f making 
the dcftion of popes valid by the imperii con- 
firmation, he is faid to have yielded that of creat^p 
ing and of crowning emperors to the pope. 

SECTION XXXVI. 

A N univerfal and public diflblution of man* 
ners, into which the clergy in general had 
fallen, might have brought difgrace on the whole 
order, fufficicnt even in thofe ages to have opened 
the eyes o( the laity, to have flopped their pro- 
fufe charity to the church, and to have converted 
their blind fubmiffion into a juft indignation. 
But, bcfides the favorable circumftance already 
mentioned, that apparent fanftity of the few which 
ferved to fcreen the vices of the many, it is trup 
that this diflblution ci manners received forne 
checks from time to time. One of thcfe I will 
point out. The fynod, or the aflembly of the 
ftates, for it confifted of laity and clergy both, 
which was held at Aix in the reign of the Deboa- 
naire, made fome reformation in convents, where 
the debauchery was fcandalous beyond all mea- 

fure. 
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fure. Rules were eftablilhed of ftrifter difcipline 
for monks and nuns, and the epifcopal order was 
reftrained from fome excefles. Bifhops were for- 
bid to adorn their habits with gold and jewels, to 
wear fwords and belts, to drefs in fcarlet, and to 
make war. I am far from believing that new 
conftitutions made, or old ones renewed, had an 
entire effcft, or produced a real reformation : but 
they might fave fome of the worft appearances ; 
which was enough for a church wherein a fpirk 
of policy, not a fpirit of religion, prevailed. Thus 
much too might be eafily brought about, when 
the exercifes of true piety were changed into fu- 
perftitious praftices ; when it coft fo little to be a. 
good bifhop, a good prieft, a good monk, or 
a great faint, that it was neceflary rather to dif- 
guife, than to reftrain, their paflions; and when 
thefe men could acquire fuch holy charaders by no 
greater merit than this, and even make themfelves 
amends for difguifing or reftraining fon}e of their 
paflions by indulging others. Pride, revenge, 
avarice, and ambition, had only their names to 
change, and their efFefts were confecrated with 
the greateft applaufe. It is eafy to conceive too, 
that thefe vices of the mind were purfued with 
greater application, and by more perfons in the 
common caufe of the church, when fenfuality and 
debauchery were a little more reftrained; and 
that this kind of reformation, inftead of making 
the clergy better men, made them only more dan- 
gerous enemies of the ft^te. 

Lay-. 
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Laymen afliftcd to reform the clergy without 
much fuccefe, churchmen continued to encroach 
on the laity with great fuccefs, and the breach of 
that alliance which Pepin and his fon Charles 
the great had lately made between the imperial 
arid papal power, as Constantine had made one 
before between the monarchy and the hierarchy, 
grew wider and wider, and difturbed the whole 
chriftian world. It could not happen otherwife, 
when onoe the bifhops of Rome had refolved to 
be monarchs as well as the emperors, their rivals 
at leaft, perhaps their mailers; and when they 
had acquired ftrength fufEcient, which they were 
not long in acquiring, to make thefc attempts. 
Examples may be produced of churchmen, and 
affemblips of churchmen, who have oppofed, on 
fome few occafions, the moft violent exceffcs of 
papal tyranny. The particular motives they had 
are not always developed in hiftory. But parti- 
cular and temporary motives, arifing from parti* 
cular conjunctures,, they muft have had, when- 
ever they held fuch a conduft, Tho they had 
fome dependance ftill on princes, even when the 
popes were grown bold enough to claim and ex- 
crcife over thefe a moft exorbitant power, yet 
their dependance on the pope was double where- 
ever his fupremacy was eftablifhed ; which I pre- 
fume to have been the cafe in all the chriftian 
countries of the weft foon after the end of the 
eighth century. Princes had it in their power to 
ihew favor, in many refpc(Sls, and to deal out 

fome 
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fome degrees and kinds of punifhment to the 
members of the religious focicty, as we have 
acduftomed ouffclves in this cffay to call the 
clergy. The popes had their fliare of this in- 
fluence too-, and their fliarc was^ on the whole, 
the greateft. But there was another influence* 
arifing from another intereft, which centered in 
them alone. 

O p this influence princes could have no fliare ; 
for it arofe from an intereft contrary to theirs. 
Princes and priefts had agreed in encroaching on 
the rights of the civil fociety, according to the 
true fpirit of their alliance, whilft the govern- 
ment of the church was ariftocratical. But when 
it became monarchical the fcene was changed. 
The groundlefs diftinftion between fpirhual and 
temporal power had been long eftabliflied, and 
had taken full poflTeflion of the minds of men. 
The former had been exercifed from the time of 
CoNSTANTmE, with no fmall confufion, by dif- 
ferent churches -in dififerent countries; and in all 
With-much dependance on the civil power, and a 
real fubordination to it. But Charles the great 
did, in effeft and in confequence, unite the dif- 
perfed powers of the w^ftern church under one 
direftion, and raife the pope from an ecumenical 
bithop, with limited and difputed prerogatives, 
to be a fpiritual emperor, with a large fliare o^ 
temporal dominion. This new ecclefiaftical con- 
ftitution, for fudi it may be truly called, which 
j^e mide, or to which he gave occafion, might be 

of 
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of imiii^diate ad^intagfe in ihany refpefts of am- 
bitiori to himfelf. But this, Kke rtiany othet 
cempot'ary expedient^, proved fatil in it's cohfe- 
quertces. As th6 divifion of the Lombards into 
feverd dukedoms vreakened their power, and 
prfcpared thft way to the deftruftion of it ; fo the 
trnioh of all the churches of the wdft under one 
head lengthened ecclefiaftical power, and pre- 
pared the Way to all the conquefts it made. As 
toon as the religious fociety had an ctnperor of 
the it own order at their head, the fucceflbrs of 
CmaAles had lio longer a prevailing influence 
over them. They thought it no longer necefTary 
to kttp fair with thofe princes, to help thcni, and 
to be helped by them, in plundering and fubduing 
the civil fociety, as thfcy had done before. They 
afFedked independency on all authority that was 
not ecclefiaftical; and hof^cd to obtain, by con- 
quering the emperors themfelves under the papal 
banners, much greater advantages than thofe they 

had obtained already by their alliahce With the im- 
perial authority. 



The concefts whith the popes, ftipportcd by 
this Ijpirit in the clergy, raifed, under the imme- 
diate fucceflbrs of Charles the great, continued 
during the courfe of many agfes, and brought 
infinite ihifchief, as well aS- difgtace, on chriftia-- 
tiity, that was not anfwehiWe for dther. The 
points in difpute were -fe^, b\it thefy were very 
importajpt: and to fufier a decifibn of them in 
fzvot of the popes, i»»5 nothing iefs than to ac- 

know-r 
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knowledge their fovereignty in every chriftian 
itate^ as well as their fuprcmacy in every chriC- 
dan church* The emperors conferred benefices, 
and invefted the prelates by the ftafF and the ring. 
The eledlion of the popes themfelves, how much 
Ibever they had been raifed above all other bi- 
Ihops, was fo far from being independent on the 
emperors, that it was not reputed valid till it 
had been confirmed by them ; nor did they > con- 
firm it till the perfon elefted had taken an oath 
of fubmiflion and obedience to them^ One of 
thefe prerogatives was necejQTary to maintain that 
ihare of influence which they had left themfelves 
over the clergy in their own dominions, and the 
other to check the farther growth of that monar* 
chical power which they had helped, as well as 
fuffered, the popes to aflume in the church, and 
which the ecclefiaftics were but too ready in every 
place to abet ; for the bifhops did not feem to 
perceive, either time enough, or ftrongly enough, 
what chains they were preparing for themfelves. 
Both the prerogatives were the more neceflary to 
be maintained, fince Charles the great had 
thrown fo immenfe a (hare of temporal power 
into the hands of the prelates, as well as of the 
popes, by the earldom;, baronies, and other 
eilates of much authority, as well as dignity, in the 
empire, which he gave them. Bcfides which, it 
is to be confidered that if any of the power, 
which the emperors exercifed in the inveftitures, 
was ufurped, it was ufurped on the chriftian con- 
^eg^tipns, not on the popes : and if the popes 

had 
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had ufurped this power out of the empire^ in Bri- 
tain, and elfewherc, the emperors rhight very well 
think it too much to fuffer, , that they (hould pro- 
fit of tlieir own ufurpations, and of thoic which 
had been made by others. As to the fuperiority of 
the imperial over the pontifical authority in gene- 
ral, it had not only been acknowledged in the 
days of Jieathcn emperors and heretic princes, 
fuch as the gothic kings were, but it had been ex- 
ercifcd by the greek emperors in matters of doc- 
trine as well as difcipline, and had beea recognifed 
moil folemnly in the days of Charlemagne, in 
every refpeft of dominion and difcipline at leaft. 
Many authentic monuments proved the acknow- 
ledgment: and the recognition of the imperial 
Sovereignty was fo recent when the popes began 
to fhake it olf, that, as no impudence lefs than 
that of the court of Rome could deny it, no in- 
gratitude kfs than that of the popes could forget 
fo fpon, to whofe favor they owed much of their 
Spiritual, and all their temporal, grandeur. 

SECTION XXXVIL 

rp H u s the caufe of the emperors ftood, whilft 
that of the popes was founded on nothir^ 
better than aiTumption, forgery^ and the moft 
barefaced ufurpation. They affumed and their 
advocates aflume ftill, that Christ eftabliflied a 
kingdom when he was on earth. They call it his 
church, and play with the ambiguity of the word : 
for when they mean to fpeak of the fuppofcd ac- 
VoL. III. Q^ tual 
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taSl .ku^om oF Chtrist on earth, the yhrA 
Jchurch figriifies the whole T^ody of clhriftian peo- 
•ple : 'and if^hen they njean to fperic of the gbvcr- 
hdrs, or govcrrirncnt, of this ftippofed km^dotil, 
Ith^ fariie wdrd is \ifed to fignify the whole lidde- 
fiaftical ottier, wi{h the pope at the head of it. 
To fay m plain terms that CmasT dftabliflied ^ 
.religion^ a rule of faith and maniiers, the con- 
formity or nonconformity to which is to be re- 
ws^ded or pumflied by Christ hinrfelf in inbtber 
Iflfe, and chat he tommilTioned certain men tt) 
iprcach it, and to tommiffron whers to 'pteach 
it, ivoold riot liy k foundation fufficient for th)e 
immenfe bnilding that has been eredred^ and is 
•ftiil kept tp, tho it has tottered long. Thdf 
•were glad at fitft to found their primacy on ah 
inriperlal rcfctipt. B«t they foon afTumed that 
Cmtiist infthfotied % fovercign pontifF to govetti 
^this chiirch *ot kingdom-, that this pontiff was 
-Pet^r the 'prince of his apoftles ; slnd ihat he did 
this agreeably to all laws divine ^nd hum^ •, "nay 
that he would not have ftiewn common difcretion, 
if he had negle&cd to leave fuch a vicar behind 
him as might execute all his own powers. They 
"afiUme'that the popcsare thefucceflbrs of Pet^H, 
that they have all his powers as he had CHteisT's^ 
and are, ais he was^ the vicars of Christ *. Th^ 

, aflbnie 

, • t^od (Iivino.'et hqmaho jure ita Yefnper "taftuin i^tp^rirc- 
^'tUrjOHRisT-uM fuonim apSltelor'tmi prffldp)^ 'iboiiftilliiiic 

• P E y R,u M . This 15 'cited by C 4 s a u bo n in His IJftiBcn th' £xercit. 
qp, BARpNius. Qirihis poteftas mihi <}ata eft in coelo ct -in 

"terra: IVJatt. xxviii. 18. TKis is the icxt. The paplal 

* ' 4 'com- 



affunjc! a moititttie # p<f|ier thiiigs^ fciatiye 19 
thcfe^ wirich it ip ^naefieflary I Ihould flay to ^Ur 
tnerate. Now jof thcfe aflumptiQns, which ^rc 
the principal^ every tijan 13 a cocnpetent jud^e wh9 
can read the gitfp^fe ; rfor ^e ixiijfl: own .th^t iv^ 
powprs, 4ike thofe which afeaffumed, c^n Jbelong 
to the chmchnow^ fior could belong pf the apof 
ftlcs ihiemfelves, unlefe they are evidently con- 
tained therein : or eMe we muft beg. the queftipn 
xnoftjabfurdly, as our prpteftapt writer3, axifi the 
kaft papal of yours, ftiich as Du Pin and G.ian- 
. MONE, that I m^ quote a lawyer as well a a di* 
yinc, have dooje. TMy fuppofed that Christ 
dtaWiflied ^ iocifity fiiftinft from tij^ c'wjip hi 
fcvery « fociety where his religion flioul,d be teceiv- 
pd, by the wmmlffion .giv^n to his apoftl^s and 
difc,i|>Je?. Let x^ ^pjatofc this to be triaf, jfor the 
^e of argurne^t. Let «s fuppofc, in confcqu^eijce 
of Jt, that AiB focif ty had a powjCfr to make laws 
fee ic*s .omi /adva^ti^ ,^ jt>etter gpvernpien^ 
pf qyidfed .thefe laws ,did,nQt difturb .the eftafcliOi^ 
^d .order of the ftate, as eyeiy otjaer particular 
mi lawful fociety has fcfy cpn^mon right accprd* 
ifig to (them, ^but not according to truth in fp 
great a latitude. When rati this is^ yielded to them^ 
^ /jlhat wrll follow is, thut fuch ,a fpciety had 'a 
power of making by-laws to which all the memf 
facrs ftf it, that is, all ecclefiaftics, tyere fubjed, 
«nd di«y alone* I fay ecclefiaftics alone, that, the 

commentary -fofiows* Nen^idereturDominus/dife^^tusfttifre, ut 
cum reVerentia ejus loquar, niii unicum pofl fe talem vicarium 
fcliquiiTet, .qui haec omnia DoiTet. Vid. audorem g\offar» in 
^xtrav. lUnam fan^am* 

0^2 church 
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church fophifts may not impofe on us by an 
equivocal ufe of terms, nor employ the word 
church in one fenfe, in one part of their argumen- 
tation, and in another fenfe, in another. If they 
fay, and they do fay, that the legiflative power 
ipoken of was given to the religious fociety, ex- 
clufively of the civil, their argument drawn from 
the rights of particular focietics is good as far 
as their fociety is concerned. But if they fay, 
and they do fay, that the civil fociety of Chrif- 
tians was and is fubjeft to thefe laws, they beg 
the quefl-ion, and they grow abfurd. The com- 
parifon is no longer juft, nor the argument good ; 
for tho it be granted that the by-laws of a parti- 
cular fociety may govern that fociety, it is denied 
that they can be laws to the whole community. 
Laws to the whole community, no power, that is 
not the fovereign power in that community, can 
prefcribe. I know that the trite diftlnftion be- 
tween fpiritualand temporal is always at hand. 
But I afk, is this power coercive or not ? If it be 
not fo, a power, which begins and ends . in Ipiri- 
tuality, cannot be very dangerous nor oppreffive. 
But if it be coercive, they may call it fpiritual as 
long as they pleafe; it is what I juft now faid, 
the power of a particular fociety to make laws, 
not for themfclves alone, but for the whole com- 
munity : and, as much as the church advocates 
endeavour to difguife the abfurdity, and to evade 
the confequences, this is what they mean. 

I F this was not their meaning, to what purpofe 

(hould 
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Ihould they iniift fo much, or at all indeed, on 
, the great fuperiority of the clergy, as a more ho- 
ly order over the laity, and of fpiritual power 
and dignity, over the temporal ? This they have 
all done from Cyprian, firft a magician, and 
afterwards a father of the chriftian church, down, 
to that learned bigot Dodwell, who wrote difler- 
tations on him. This they do even in this coun- 
try, and at this hour, as openly as they dare : 
for let us not be deceived by the low cunning 
and diflimulation of fome. Whoever aflerts that 
the ecclefiaftical order is of divine inftitution, and 
by that inftitution independent of the ftate, what- 
ever alliance this order may think fit to fuppofe 
has been made with it, fays in efFeft all that they 
fay who fpeak more openly, more honeftly, and. 
more confiftently. Giannone, who writ at Na- 
ples, carries thefe notions fo far, that he lies open 
to ridicule in this particular, how rcipeftable an 
author foever he be in general He quotes Ci- 
C£Ro to fhew that, in the roman commonwealth, 
they who prefided over the affairs of the ftate 
prefided over thofe of religion, by a cuftom de- 
rived from their forefathers j and that nothing is 
more worthy of princes and men, diftinguifhed 
by their knowledge in human affairs, than to be 
fo likewife by their knpwledge of thofe that are 
divine. He fays that the two characters of king 
and pricft were united often in heathen govern- 
ments: but that, the 'chriftian religion propofing 
a much more noble objeft than the mere profpe-. 
rity of ftates and the public tranquillity, the dig- 

Q.3 ' ^'^r 
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jlity of the ^rieftrhood among Cfrriftiafts rs feip'a- 
rated ffdm the imperiari dignity, and rtifed as 
mitch abo\re it as things divine are above things 
human, as the fbui is more noble th^n the body, 
^nd as eternal happinefs is preferable to that of 
this lift. He tells us afterwards that, notwith- 
ftandirig this wide difference, th? two charafters 
may be united in the fame perfon, by an acceffion 
of the temporal to the fpiritual dignity, hot by 
?ny accefllon of the fpiritual to the temporal. 
The re^fon he gives is, becaufe ecclefiaftibal dig- 
nity, being the greateft, cannot become an ac- 
ceffion to, or a dependance on, the leaft; whereas 
the leaft. may be in that relation to the greateft : 
and thus you fee that a prieft may ftoop to the 
f xercife of regal power, JDut a king cannot be raifed- 
up to the exercife of ccclefiaftical, no, not to that 
of a country curate. 

Ira man of as much knowledge and as little 
bigotry, as this biftorian, could publifli to the 
world, for I do not think he believed, fuch extra- 
vagances, in the eighteenth century, we cannot 
be furprifed that thefe, and greater than thefe, were 
taught, and pioufty believed too, in the ages of 
Jjgnorance and fuperftition. But if the primitive 
clergy tnaintainied fuch notions in fpeculation, 
(hey could not maintain them in practice. They 
had been ftieep among wolves before Constan- 
TiNE. They were fheep, under the condutft of 
Jhepherds, after him : and thefe Ihepherds or 
principal paftors we're the emperors. They be- 



qaffip iff. prQ!?ef% qf tbiiie wolygg &m<vfg flieep;:- 

preyed . i^n. It ip. not otj^y trye that the empg., 
t9.rs m?4d:ied yefy. far in n?a55?r&,of rel^Qp, i% 
oiAtteirs of dc«9:rine, I fay, a§ ifr^ a^q of gijfcijpjtoe ^ 
it i; not only true that couiy;ik, were fi^n;tiT^o^ei^ 
b^ tjjpir aut^i^y j but it is trvi? lijcewifq that th«^ 
clergy had rec9prfe tft tlaf f%jn§ aiithpriQ^, t^ 
?996rni thpir c^qpos, apd tg, g^y/e tl^ern ^e forG,| 
of- lftw§. T^ nijce^n c^npfvi. vfgre. conft?tne4 by; 
(^ftNpTANTiN.s i tjiofe of Coiftft^ft|inop,le by T|ie- 
9P.9.5x,vs ,; thofe of the cpu^jicil of ph.^lG^4ftoia ^y- 
JyJ^fici^ifu? : and "wre npe^ go n9 farther than th? 
th?od9(i»n cQdf» thP we mj^hfc dp fo, tp prpy? 
fbaj th? by-kws of the religious fociety acquire4 
fiif; fprce pjf jaws, eyen in points of 4i&ipline th^f 
pn(p§rnied thi& fpqipty *lpn§, by tfip i?np€i;i^l, npf 
^? e^cclefi^ftiftal, authority, ifld bjr bqii}g inferte4 
^mong the imperi^^ c«pfl;itjitt9as. §o th^t nM 
pnjy the ratj^cation gf the effiperpijs WM RecfV- 
fary to the doarin?^ they t§ught 1 bwf tkf by tewf 
they made for thp gqyernqient of their own fociety 
Ujere fubje^t p t^e, civil ppv?er. 

I T w^wld OQt be haf4 to fliew, by a rnultitu<jf 
qf examples, that th^ church ba<l i^o rpipre clajiip 
a^p^yed in t^pfe 4ays to, judicial and ^xecutixp 
pQW^r, npr to the immunities and priyil^^ 
&e enjoyed, th^n fhe h&d XQ. kgiflajiye powers 

t,hat is, no more than the ertjp^rofs 4llQv^e4 her/. 

ynlefe we (hQuld call ^he pgwer of excogija^uiji^ 
tion, which J iupppfc biftipps exercifed bptji l?e. 

0^4 fore 
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fore and after Constantine with the advice and 
confent of their prefbyters alone, wherever they 
durft, a part of executive coercive power. But 
if this may be called executive, it cannot be call- 
ed coercive. It was a cenfure, it was an exclu- 
fion from chriftian congregations: but this cen- 
fure^ and this exclufion, operated on the imagi- 
nation alone ^ and the punifhment being imagi- 
nary, the power wa? fo too. It was nothing more 
till the increafe of ecclefiaftical, and the concur- 
rence of civil, aythority made it more. In Ihort, 
the power and dignity of the religious fociety 
were much higher in fpeculation and pretenfion, 
than they were in praftice and reality, even for 
fome time after the reign of Charlemagne, as 
high as this emperor raifed them. The prelates 
in general, and the bifhops of Rome in particular, 
before his time, and in it, made a fliew of the 
greateft meeknefs, and of the greateft humility 
and fubmiffion to the emperors ; tho they were even 
then in purfuit of the greateft objefts of ambi- 
tion. The fucccflbrs of that wicked faint, Gre- 
gory, continued to take, like him, the title of 
fervants of the fervants of God, at the very time 
when they facrificed all the fentiments of huma- 
nity to the pride of being called ecumenical bi- 
Ihopsj at the very time when they meditated, 
nay, when they attempted, to be mafters of the 
mafter$ of the world. By this hypocritical beha- 
viour, and by that filly diftinftion between fpiri- 
tual and temporal power, governrtient of the 
church, and government of the ftate, they hindeiv 

cd 
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td men from taking an alarm that ihould have 
been taken fooner, and their tyranny was eftablilb- 
ed almofr before it was perceived. 

When the roman bifhops pulled off their maflc, 
and began to contend openly for power with the 
emperors, the ecclefiaftical maxims which had been 
aflumed for evangelical truths, aiid the whole ten- 
dency of which had not been difcerned, became of 
infinite fervice to them. Thefe paradoxes could 
not be proved: but they had been admitted; 
and the papal pretenfions might be proved,. plaufi- 
bly enough, to b^ the neceflary coniequences of 
them. Thus it happens often : a fewfalfe princi- 
ples, uncautioufly received, cftabliih whole fyftems 
of error : and abfurdity becomes capable of demon- 
itration. But falie fpeculative notions were not 
employed alone in the caufe of the papacy. Falfc 
fafts and falfe records were neceffary ; and there- 
fore forgery was added to affumption *. Forgery 
is an hard word, but it mud be ufed when truth 
exafts that it ihould. I fay then that as it had 
been employed for holy purpofes in the early ages 

* N. B. LesliB} who was in religion as much a bigot, as 
in politics, makes a member of the church of England afTert, in 
a fuppofed dialogue between him and a Roman Catholic, that 
there were falfe gofpels and falfe epiftles afcribed to feveral of the 
apoftlesy fet up by heretics in the £r& age ; that they were de- 
tefted in that fame age, whilil the originals of what the apoftles 
wrote were itill in being; but that the heretics could not pro- 
.duce the originals of theirs, nor did their copies agree one with 
another. For all this he quotes £ u s b b i u s , and adds, this was 
not deciding the matter by authority, but by plain evidence of 
• fa£k, as of any other forgery, or fuppoiititiQas writing. 

of 
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of cbrtibaniry^ it was (aopploysd, in thofe we fpeak 
of herc^ for ptirp0fe3 very uaJkoly. No num durea 
deny the firft : and the advx2cates of Romo tbem- 
felves, Baronius and others, are obliged to con- 
fds the hft. Fathers W;er^ ^pol^ to. f«dicrs, 
and Gouncik tp councils, ^lbo»t camomcal wdt^ 
ingi ; tradbiQiJus of tl:^ welkra to traditiQCia oi (be 
eaftecu ckiu'ches; and thoft that iiKeoe moftdiifliwc 
in tkne an^ piace, to thofe iiax were ncar^ft in 
both to the fource of the& vciy traditions. Ad4 
to all this., the appcovod cuftooi of fpeaJf ing and 
writing agoniftically, or mth cco^otsy, tlsat is^ 
the ouftom c£ faying one thing and n^ea^ing a^Or 
ther$ which St. Jerom, that great critic and 
voucher of canonical fcriptures, avowed, prafti^^ 
and recommended : add this confideration, I fay, 
to the reft, and you will noft be fuqa^fed. to hear 
It advanced, tl^at we know neither why the gofpels, 
the epiftles, ^nd the apocalypfe w£ have, were tcr 
tained, or rather infened in the canon ; nor why 
thofe we have not were rejed:ed. We are forced 
to be in this cafe abfolutely implicit : and yet in this 
cafe, if in any, we ought to have proof that coun<- 
cils proceeded with integrity-, fince there is fo 
great reafon to fufpcft that the fpirit of pgrty had 
as much to do in determining what book^ fbould 
be deemed canonical, as what doftrines fhould be 
deemed orthodo:*:. 



B u T in the other c^, we are not obliged to be 
fo implicit. If ail the canons of antient councils, 
and every other eccle£iaflic;|l monuoient, had re. 

mained 
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mained in the hands of the popes ak>nff, vt mz^ 
afiure ouHekes that they vould have bout all cor- 
rupted and hxtespolited, as fuck wtttidgs art more 
than any oihci^s expofed to be; and that thofe, 
which could n(>t be made to %cak the language of 
the poman court, would have been fuppceffed* 
Hi^ily this ft^pieflion wa& not prafticabk in a 
^U e^ccent, many of thefe antient recoirds having 
b(een prefenred in othei^ churches : and it h by ^h€ 
hdp of them that lb many fbrgeries ham been de- 
tected finely the reforre6)iion of tetters. Some had 
been detcfted near a thoufand years fooner occa- 
fionally, when the popes began firft and faintly to 
l^retch th^ir primacy into a fupcemacy ; a flagrant 
kiftance of which is the pi^isenfion, that was fet on 
Ibot by one of them early in the fifth contury, to a 
jurifdidtion over the churches of Africa. This pre- 
tenffon was founded on a fei^ed canon of the nicean 
jCOuneiL I fby forged, becaufe when the african 
bifhops, and among them St. Austin, had pro- 
cured an authentic copy of thefe canons from the 
eaft, no fuch canon appealred among than. Other 
inftances of occafional forgery there are *, but we 
may fay, without exaggeration, that, from the fe- 
yenth centuty at the lateft downwards, Rome was 
aftorehoufe of falfe traditions^ i^Ife records, and 
every kind of forgery that could be of ufe to cfta- 
biifli the ecckfiaiftical Tupremacy of her bifhops 
grft ; and, when that was done, their foperiority of 
dignity and jurifdi&ion over all the other powers 
of the earth. This fund increafed G(»itinually too, 
^om the fixth or -feyenth (entuiries. The • more, 

and 
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and the more important, the ufurpations of this 
church were, the more fuch materials as thefe were 
wanted : and accordingly we find the times of the 
great increaie, and the great want of them, coin- 
cide. The firft decretals were forged, moft pro- 
bably, in the feventh century : arid tho there has 
been much difpute, whether the apoftolical con- 
ftitutions were made by the apoftles, or by their 
immediate. difciples, as if it were impoflible they 
Ihould be of a later date, yet is it an opinion more 
probable than either, that they are really no older 
than the fixth century. 

What has been faid in this effay may fenre to 
fhew, how little refped would be due to the canons 
of councils, if they were genuine. But how much 
reafon have .we to negledt and defpife them, when 
we confider by whom they were coUefted, and at 
what aeras thefe colle<flions came into repute; 
when we add, to the little authority of the canons 
themfelves, the little credit that the men who col- 
leAed them, and who correfted and publilhed 
them, defcrve ! Dionvsius, the little fcythian ab- 
bot, made the firft coUedtion of them, at leaft the 
firft that came into general ufe, in the fixth cen- 
tury, and at Rome. After the eighth they were 
mingled up with decrees of popes, and confti- 
tutions of Charlemagne, the great inftrument, 
as well as patron, of papal ufurpations. The be- 
nedi£tin monk, Gratian, made a new colleftion 
in the twelfth century, and ftufled it with texts of 
fcrlpture, as well as opinions of fathers. Of the 

former 
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former we may fay, properly enough, " non crat 
** hii locus,** and of the latter, that they do not 
deferve even the name ,of " relponfa prudentum.** 
If he was, and I think he was, brother of the maf- 
ter of the fentcnces, the two brothers eftablilhed 
the two moft impertinent fciences that ever puz- 
zled the heads of men, and difturbed the peace of 
the world, canon law and fcholaftic theology. I . 
fay nothing of the Clementines, nor the extrava- 
gants. They were publifhcd when the tyranny of 
Rome was already confirmed *, and are as little to 
my purpofe to be mentioned, as the decretals pub- 
liihed by that Inadman Boniface the eighth. 

Such was the origin of that fyftem of law which 
is called the canon law, and by the prevalence of 
which the bifhop of one city, and a few fuburbi- 
carian provinces, invaded and fubjedted to his au- 
thority the civil laws of every country, the laws of 
nations, and the laws of nature themfelves. Many 
.of the decrees of popes, that the monkifh colleftors 
foilted into this ecclefiaftical code, had not been 
made, very probably, many of them had not been 
executed, very certainly, at the time, and on the 
oc^afions, pretended ; and yet they all acquired, in 
procefs of time, a fuppofed authenticity, and be- 
came precedents alike. Juft fo, by an invcrfion 
of all the rules of good criticifm and of common 
fenfe, their other forgeries got into credit. The 
leafl: of thefe were falfe reprefentations of things 
true. By them vain ceremonies^ which the pope^ 
were admitted to perform, and vain compliments, 

wliich 
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#hich rthperors and pfrmccs paid them, came m 
^cr-a^s to pafs for acknowledgments of a right ; 
and "pfcfcnts that were made them, nay bribes that 
tircrt giVch them, for tribtrtc. - The greateft wert 
thofe grofs lies, and all tiiofe fabulous relations 
trttich didy invented, and propagated, to nourifli 
ftiperftition, or to juftify ufurpation, which were 
not only void of all foundation, but often irrecon- 
cifeable to hiftory and chronology; and which, 
however^ \vere repeated till they were believed on 
the faith of fabulous legends. Thus they btrilded 
up a fovereignty, at ^11 times the inoft abfurd, and 
for a long time the moft tyrannicaJ,* that had «ver 
been felt over the weftern world. An uniform 
fyftem of ambition fteddily and artfully puriued 
from one generation to tinothcr, through ages 6f 
Ignorance and ftiperftition, wherein it was eafy t6 
impofc on the underftandings of men, and todi- 
reft their confciencfcs, eftaWiflied this tyranny little 
by little; 'It grew up fafteft, from the time it was 
eftrabltfhed, m the out-ikirts of the empire, in Bri- 
tarn, and in Spain fbrinftance. It grew up lefs in 
Frahce, and -it was reverenced leaft of all at Rome. 
*rhe Romans were pleafed to fee their city become 
the feat of chimerical, when it was -fo -no longer of 
real, empire. But then they ufed their pontiffs, as 
they had fometimesirfcd their emperors. They aibet- 
ted their coiiquefts abroad, and treated their per- 
Ion's ignominioufly at home. Thefe pontiffs were 
"never more rcfpeAed in foreign nations, than they 
V<efe-at the time when they gave the greateft fcan* 
^al^ andreccivcd^hcgtcateff infults,-in Italy. By 

the 
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the nlems and by die (cohdoft ftat iiavc beeh 
mentioned, however, they were able, even in fuch 
rifcomftariites^ to affert with faccefs the moft ex^- 
orbimnt 6{ their pretenfions againil the greaceft 
en^perors. 

This fuccefs vafied iiideed on fome particular 
dccafions ; but on the whole, and in the event, it 
was in their favor. Thus, that I may quote two 
examples at teaft, the firft Otho depofed John the 
thirteenth, in the tenth century, for debauchery ancl 
itredbn ; direfted and confirmed the eleftion <i£ 
Leo the eighth ; reftored this pope when he had 
*beeh expelled from his feat by la rival ; chofe ano- 
ther, and re-eftabliflied the ii:6p^rkl rijght to grartt- 
:4l*Wft}t}fcirels,^aml t6 fio«>injfte the bifliops of R6me, 

w^kich 55i«r(%ativ^^ ftad been left by the fttccdibi^s 
iof OH'k^iLB^riAt&NE. Th^s, Wi die other *and, 
■Gii^iEtsmY t'he'feWrtth, in the iftdxt century, Jt^ing 
*«^ ^tlie Gohteft^^bdutthefe very ^r^ogidves, which 
%as kgiin <«i '(4kAy Carried k on with fo much fuc- 
:eefs,»tteat, 'ill-tiir(Hite'ftart[c6S C^fKieced, by i?hdt he 
^efffedtei, -aSd % 'What 'be 'put' it in the power bf his 
-fucSf^rs t6 fe^a, he tiiay be eft^dnnied a Wdtfe 
bifei,^d^^gFeitertoh<}iaefor, tha^n A^l^^ka^der or 
Ci^SAR, Ih this coht^ft, fee had'the^ddrefs to 
•gain bo Ws lide ihc mb&itr aftd -tiheaunt of the 
enijpcWr H^nrv -fhe -foufth, and to debauch, in 
'^Vfeiy ^'Afe of the wdrd, pei^haps, *his eoufln ^germari 
the teUAt^fs MA-i^rfiLDA. Af teaiit, the manner in 
-^hfeh'ftielHwi %ith ^k- -difty tnonk, -and which 
was not at all ^necefiary to ^he fugporc of a caule 

flie 
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fhe might and did afied to favor on a religbus 
principle^ juftifies the accufation fufficicntly. He 
made the Saxons revolt : he divided the empire : 
he excommunicated the emperor and all his adhe- 
rents over and over: and when he was aiked^ 
by what right he had prefumcd to deprive this 
prince of his crown, and to abfolve the fubjefts of 
the empire from the allegiance they had fworn to 
him; he anfwcred that he had done it conform- 
ably to cuftoms and ufages of his predeceflbrs *, 
Such cuftoms and fuch ufages, before Hilde- 
BRAND, were entirely unknown to the moft learned 
men in former ages, as well as in ours. But 
HiLDEBRAND had precedents ready to alledge: 
and fomc fuch are, I believe, mentioned in letters 
of his writing. How, indeed, fhould he want 
them, when Rome was a ftorehoufe of a&s of pa- 
pal power which were never executed, nor would 
have been fuffered at the times when they pretend- 
ed to have been executed, but were laid up to be 
produced on future occaGons ? This inftance may 
ferve to prove, by the way, therefore, the truth of 
what is faid above ; for whether the pope invented 
thefe fabulous relations himfelf, or -whether his ie- 
cretary furnilhed him with falfe documents, as I 
learn by a note of Bayle it has been fuppofed in 
his excufe, theie lies were coined in the papal mint. 
To conclude : this emperor, who came, it is faid, 
victorious out of more than iixty combats, and 
who had forced his enemy from Rome into an exile, 
from whi^h he never returned, at Salerno, was de- 

* MA3M.I)ecad.dcreinpire. 

pofed) 
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pofed, dethroned, and confined to the prlfon where 
he died, by his Ion HfiiiRy the fifths whom Pas* 
CHAL the, fecond encour^ed in fais rebelUoti^ and 
excited to this cruelty. 

After the death of KtENiiy the fourth, the 
pope$ complete their ufurpations yery foon. As 
they robbed the emperors of the right to confirm 
their elections, they robbed the clergy and the peo-^ 
pie of the right to cleft themi for it was decreed 
at Mantua, that the cardinals alone (hould chufe 
the popes. In a council held at Troyes, it wa$ 
decreed that inveftitures to benefices belonged to 
the ibvereign pontiff alone i bccaule religion was 
polluted, faid thefe reverend fathers^ when perfons 
dedicated to the leryice of the heavenly and im- 
mortal King became fubje&s and vaitals of an 
earthly and mortal prince^ In a council held at 
Rheims, HENkY the fifth, who had taken up hia 
father's quarrel with the popes, the he had rebelled 
in the fame quarrel againft his father, was e3t£om<» 
munic^ted: and thefe circumftances^ with otheft 
difcernible enough in hiflory^ determined him to 
a qompolition. He gave up the right of invefti* 
tures ; for he confented to hold it by a grant from 
the pope^ and not as an imperial prerogative. He 
confented too that this grant Ihould be reftrained 
to him perfonally, and that the prerogative fhould 
belong folely to the fee of Rome after his deceafe« 
The popes were now arrived at that height of 
ppwer and. independency which had been fo long 
the objed of their ambition. They haTrmain--^ 
Vol. hi. R taincd 
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taihed thcmfelvcs in it, as they attained to k, by 
fomenting rebellions, aflkifinations, maHacr^, and 
by employing fupcrftition to keep up, in every 
ftate, a private confcience favorable to the^cck- 
fiaftical, and dangerous to the civil, authority. 
Such have bden the cohfequenoes of an alliance be- 
tween the monarchy and the hierarchy ; for thofe^ 
Who talk of aa aHiance between the religious and 
ciril focicty, dtfcwe only contempt when they af- 
firm with faft flsid common fenfe both againft 
them : andl believe that, from the days of Charles 
the great to the reformation, no iridance can be 
brotr^t of" a conteft* between them, w^ncin the 
bifbbps of Rortie have not prevailed in the whc^, 
or in Ibme very -eflehtial points, by the "wife makim 
of obferving coi^unftures, and of pufhing their 
pretenfions to the utmofl with violence and in- 
folence; or of reducing them to terms of md, «of 
feeming moderation. When <:on)»n<^r(e8 -wtrt 
fkvor^le, they tmlfied and ilfurped : when theft 
were unfavonsd^, they whined «, competed, if th^ 
couid^ and, if they could not, fubmitted. Had 
the civil powers of JSurope ften their danger in 
time, and united againift it, thefe thi^ codd not 
haye happened, nor the ^riftian church haire be- 
come a perpetual fource of the gpeatdft evik to the 
chriftiaii world. But thgt civil powers mert di- 
vided, and the popeis growing of moi^ and moct 
confeqiience, as liieir ' dignity al>d auchwity in- 
creafcd, everyfide was glad «o have then! : and the 
fide that bid moft, ^r yielded moft, was fure to 
have diem. France had ^aifed and proteAed 
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i^nii ^ Franc? *fl&Vdfi<J * Wblc cjc^mp;^, 
r^n ,af If tely a^ the Hxtee^h century^ of her owp 
fpiftalKfli p9Jicy i^ th? pinfh at^fl /allowing cei)^ 



^P|)fi5 Ml ^<i tfi€ fu|)crignfy ^ey acqyine^ pviff' 
«jl ci^riftipJ^ pifitl€ft$ ^ fteq^Hfisg it pvcr thg §tn^ 
:pff^fs^ iH ftru^e va^ hs^ii |^ cvenf i»d bc«f 
fQPietjpj^f 4w^tt«li ;^d i; ^^%$ net very Gertaii 
(th^ they ito^ld .^ ^J?^^ ft9 9»i9«#n f hp rig|^ tjicy 

.fef4 ftir^y »6irps^f pr tp feecf jb? teify ii> eon- 

:ft^i«: ji^ by jthe /tWijf (Jipjr (jsjf ^scppi^muflic^tiorii; 
Tq Oiftke «b«nr VWit fure, jfcf HRfone, they judged it 
fteccflafy «> iflyeef ftiil new c^p^ienfs, iaftd to ico* 
pvgyi^/^yfiT^ qH <Me .tb^t h^ f^yed to fi^tecck^ 

js^itiajil ^M^€jr ;«i4 ^igaity^ Th^ did jooorp* 
Tftey fo^&d ©earn «> direst thp «tentipn of mm- 
iiiiid fr^ro BiWQpc w Affc wd to cpofirm hk^ 
^bly.tte ty/wiy fhgr ^i^ ^&rp^^ by ertgagj^g die 

jpriflieftS Md Ait«s ^ the weft tQ .wiad^rt^P romw- 
. W: .«pfidii)iofis for. «ctfiftdii\g tt into jthe e^fti The 
;^idW3iW m^Jdifift pf «he ,^^,ifade^5 which am- 

feHioni fyper^ition, mi lifleutwuiheft combined 

,tQ naviriflii ia^led *Hr9 J^JiJa4md y^j : gnd if thcfe 

toilw^y wi» .*4 ngt .ewend qhe ;4Q^mn of nhfi 
«bu«fh# »of .tft*bUfl> Jhr p^pri power iji ch* cou®-^ 
»m y^fm t;fory war* jpri^de, fepftb ifl^ chur oh and 
irt* pi^p^p ^ub4 ith^.ir M<5Puot in i;hem feycrid vnyf * 
!«*»» :(iM?y fimfit njuirfi ©ore jB^^od «^ The 
smfi^s ym^p (i9»(i^mm of ithi^ religious agau^ 

,& 11 wcr« 
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were nearly oh a balance of power. The croifades 

• turned it in favor of the former. Mezeray 
thinks that the uneafy and dangerous (Ituation of 
his affairs in Italy determined Urbak the fecond 
to come into France, when he held the council of 
Clermont there ; mid that the promtoting of the 

^firft expedition againft the Saracens was nothing 

more than a pretence he took. But he had no 

-need of any fuch pretence. He was a french 

man: and Franc^e, as Mezeray himfelf fays, was 

' the ordinary refuge of the popes. Befides, when 

' he' had refolved to put in execution this unchrif- 

•tian projef):, he could not fail to fee that there was 

: no country then in Europe, wherein this fcene of 

•farce, which Was to produce fo many fcenes of 

tragedy, could be afted with fo much advantage 

as in France. Italy and Germany were divided 

between him and the emperor. Spain was the 

• theatre of one perpetual war againft the Moors. 
Britain was fuperftitious enough, but Britain lay 
in a remote corner of the world : the norman in- 

• vafion was juft over, and the new government 
fcarce fettled. France was liable to none of thcfe 
objeftioiis : and the fuccefs which his holinefs had 
there might furpafs his expectations, as 4t furpafies 
almoft the belief of pofterity/ The enthufiaftical 
fury, for fuch it was, infufcd at Clermont by the 
pope, and fomented by his emiflaries every where 

rclfe, became at once an epidemical diftemper, and 
'all Europe grew delirious. Princes abandoned 
'their dominions, and private men their patrimo- 

• nies, -to -the care and proteflrion , of the church, 
i •" Befides 
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Befidcs innipmerable frauds that the clergy com^> 
mitted, the regulars efpecially^ to invade the pof- 
feflions of the laity ; the laity was obliged to fell 
them on thefp occafions, and the clergy was ready > 
and able to buy. No wonder, therefore, fince/ 
power always follows property, if the religiou9. fo-. 
ciety was. -ftrengthened by being enriched ; if the; 
civil was weakened by being impoveriflied ; and. 
if, upon the ^vhole, the church gave the law to the : 
ftatc. 

Many other expedients were employed, like fo 
many underprops, to fupport the fame fyftem. 
They were Jefs obfcrved as fuch, becaufe they car- 
ried an appearance of religious aufterity and felf.; 
denial, of edification, not of aqquifition. Some of* 
the men who furnifhed thefe .expedients, and who: 
made them cffeftual to the purpofcs of ecclefiafti- 
cal ambition, were the bubbles and the viAirns pf 
their own fuperftitious zeaL But fools have been . 
always led, in matters of religion efpecially, by de-, 
figning knaves. Hermits had been fummoned 
from their folitudes, on fome occafions, to fupport • 
a turbulent feditious bifhop : one exampleof which . 
has been referred to above. How much more; 
cafy was it for that univerfal bifhop, the pope,, 
when religious orders multiplied, as they did pro-- 
digioufly in the ages we fpeak of here, and when, , 
whoever inftituted, he confirined them, to employ . 
thefe Handing armies of monks more filently, but 
more efFedtyally too, in his fervice^ The croifades: 
gave much occasion to thefe inftitutions : and the .. 
♦ R 3 extra- 
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extFsvagan^ wks carried ih fzt that mlitBtf df t 
dters wct-c ih^tuted among the rcf(t^ tkat i$, ^dM 
of men whoi^ ppotioil^ p^ofeffioti^ Obliged ihe^ 
to defend ^nd ^T<3pigat? chrilliam^^ ot^ I^^g ^ 
0iey ^ved, by diottrng of throds. This kidded Vslir 
the geflerad profcfiion of aU thoife v^ t6o|t tJU! 
badge of the crofs, whenever a pope diought 6t, 
fbr the tiqie at leaft for ivhith they «flg^l^. | 
fay, whenever a pope thought ^ti b^i:a\;ife thiat 
cruel expedient, which had been employed ftr'if 
ginally againft the Mahometans, was employed af- 
terw^r^s agaitxft Chriftkns^ ag^ihft all (Uch as 
were called heretics^ when Wery tflift IvAsI calte4 
by that hame wh6 did not, b^^t^ he dfititd h6t$ 
tEink as the church ^ komt 6tdtr€i fehft t6 thiiik^ 
or who exclaimed £igaihft the aboiifiiftahle ce^^ 
niptiohs of thjtt f outf. 

Am OK 6 the tapkdkn^^bf WhidI th6 K]igk>t$ 
fociety wak attached to th» ptff^ i0dif«h^Ml^ 61^ 
their \M^\A foyeWlgns, and 16 fhe ihuttik ihOt^r 
pendemly of the itatft, that of a fol-ced ^elibaejf 
^a& of](e. Th^y *%?6 k diftilift brdei- 6f Irkrn, ^«a 
had a iepiarate ineercfl fftWi the ^hef feciety B*^ 
fore. fe\it by. this iftftit^itioh every baAd^^ that: 
might haVe tinit^d fomffe 6f thfc* 4t feaft to if^ 
was cut dfF, under the fpecfeus prtitfeAtt df a gWatet 
^^grec of chriftito |)uf ity and perfc<aibn'. Mofik^ 
a«d ftuns t6o^ a VoW of chafftity, wh^reift celibacy' 
T^as included, according t6 the Ibgife eihploytd fek 
pds political purpofe : and it *ras manifeftljr Ae- 
f efl^ry t* the farAe purpofe, that the fttvlht cWj^ 




7^ 
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ftotild be put under the fiime r«ftrarm;. The]r 
were intended to mingle, more than the others, 
with civil fociety. Their habitudes were much 
the fame, and their intereft not f<^ fep^rate. There 
was, therefore, the more danger that they might 
contradt a love for the civil conftitmion of their 
country, prcfcr their king to the pope, and revtt* 
rence a parliament or afifembly of the ftates more 
than a council. AO, that could be done to pre- 
vent fo great a mifchief, was to hinder this attach- .f 
ment to their country from increafing by that i)a« 
tural attachment which fathers of families have ta 
their children. This was ;feen early : and the- 
bi&ops of Rome had taken upon them» as far bac)c 
9S the fcventh century, to forbid di^ marriages of 
priefts. Their orders. had been Dejected by ibsoe, ~ 
by the Spaniards particularly, and had been iU 
obeyed in general. But celibacy was now civ- 
joined more ftriftly, aiKi enforced more power- 
fully. Decrees of popes, canons <rf councils, all 
kinds of authority, were employed : and it muft 
be confeflfed, to the honor of ecckfiaftic^ policy, 
that the yoke impofcd was rendered as light as. 
poffible, by connivance, and even by indulgence. 
The concubinage of priefts was tolerated, nun- 
neries became brothels, and if among the fta^dir^ ^ 
^xpences of convents a reafonable allowance was 
not made to the monks for the neceiTary expences 
of fornication, « ad purgandos rcnes," and on a 
principle of healthy which has been faid, but may 
be denied -, this at leaft is notorious, that the fa* 
^hers were left to provide for their health,, in the 

R4 beft 
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b^ijk tiiannm* that th^ pou^d^ Ji)y fimp}e forjiicatipn, 
pj: by adultery. 

As this expedient attached the vholp ^clergy, 
more intimately, to the genera^ inte^eft of the 
diurch^ and to the partijcular intefelt of the pope i 
auricula): cQnfefl[|0n and private penance were d^T 
ftgned to attach the people mo{T intimately to the 
clergy *. Public cpnfcffioiis and public penance, 
as they had bjeen praftifcd in jhe prjmitiye chprch;^ 
might impofe more, atid be a greater reftraint on 
vice and immorality. But when ijC was though);, 
fufficient that all this pafled privately betweep thjS; 
confcflbrs and the penitents, many a^yantagpS| 
which were d^moi preferable to fuch ^ reftraint^ 
tefulted from the wodcm prad^ice. Penitent^ 
were exempted from public ih^^ne \ if tji^y blufliT 
ed,>they blulbed in a corner: and confeiTors had 
the mod fecret ti^anfa^ionS|^ nay the thougjits an^ 
defigns, of mankind in (l)eir ll^eeping. They hac} 
more : they haid not only ^ general ipflyence ovef 
private cohfcience, bj^t the mpans of ey^rcifing 
{this . inj^pence in p^jyatei thp means of teaching, 
privately vjiaj they ^ar^ not preaclx pqblicly, ai]c| 
pf inftilling into the minds of men every principle 
and pafliofi they plpafed. Tl^is expedient adr 

* N. B. Whatever private ^onfejlions, a$ well as others, 
pigHt have faieen pra£tifed aiidently, the law, Sy which ever^t 
peifon is bblige4 cmc<$ in ^ y^ar, I think;^ tp con£ef^ all hif fii^s tq 
Kis proper prieft» w^s not made till Innocent the third got it 
enafted, among feveral that were calculated merely to iaidvance 
(he power and authority <^f the priefthood, in the lateral^ 
poQcil, 
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yanced the papal empire more than any c it made 
the bifliQp of Rome, In fome circumftances^ a$. 
terrib|e 9$ t^e Qld man of the mountain ; and en.4f 
bled eccle/^aftical ambition to do, more diredly, 
more regularly, and pore copftantly, than before, 
/all the ro^cl^ief that I^ ]^ce;i inniputed to religion. 
A yeiy moderate ^o^yledgvs of hiftory, ccclefi^ 
a/tica) and ciyil^ anti^nt ^ modern, will furnifli 
jc^famplps chow to confinp j^is fryth. It is im- 
ppffible to read without frpfrpr, for ipltanqe, thp 
ajccpunt^ ?ye have of the acgibif ion, infplence, and 
perfidy^ of Hadrian and Alexander, ip jtheif 
difputfs. wj^Jt fREOERic the firft, whom Ha- 
PRiAN, like t}ie king of the afTaiTins, endeavoure4. 
%p have drowned| fca^^bed^ or dcftroyed by ma- 
gic \ and whom Alex^nde^, |hey fay, infulted, 
\n tlje words of the pfalmift, *' lupej- afpidem et 
f^ bafilifcym ambulabisl'' As little can we read. 
Without tjie fame ientiment, the proceedings of 
Gregory the ninth, a worthy fucceflbr of the 
jfeventh, in the next century, that is the thirteenth, 
agaiqij: the fecoiid Fredj^ric. But if all thefe 
hiftories^ and others of fhe fam? kind, were want- 
ing, aqd we had no other than that pf Thuanus^ 
Jhat of f HUANiJS ajonp would feryp th? purpofc, 
and the better f9r being nearer oqr own timcw 
T'hat wife aqd hopell hiftorian acknowledges 
(hat all the iniqi^ipes of the league w^re hatched 
^pd nurfed pp to maturity in fhe conifefnonals ; 
^tef whfch, the pffcfts of this priyate influence 
were publicly avowed; the fovereignty of the 
popes over al) other fovereigns, in matters of re- 
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llgi&n, and in matters appeitdniiig to reKgion, the 
infallibility of their judgments, theit difpenfing and 
depofing power, the duty of rebdKon in fomc cafe, 
*id the, merit of afialfinatibn in others, were propa^ 
gated At)m the pulpits: and what their paftori 
j>reachc:d, the people executed. 

1 1 might be expefited, perhaps, that the quarfcfa 
which afofe after the reij^n of C«ARtES the grcat^ 
from a conflict of fplritual and temporal prcroga- 
tives and ]uf ifdiftion, as well as thofe difturbances. 
^hich arofe from diifenting opinions ahou( arti* 
des of faith, and points of doftrinc, long before 
his time, would be appeafed, and prevented for 
the future, by the eftal^ment of this papal mo, 
narchy. But, if to,ch an expeftation was enter* 
tained, it v/^ wholly difappointed. The faccef- 
for]j of Git£O0itv ^he feventh took every opporty- 
rtity of averting thci? right to alt the powers,^ 
cempofal and fpiritual^ that he had claimed, and 
of exercifing them as vicars of CHUist, There 
is a decree of Boniface the eighth, who was lefe 
able, lefs fuccefsful, and more mad, if pofiibte^ 
than HiLDEBfeANO, that holds it*s phce in the 
Canon law, and that declares fubjeiftion to the 
i^man pontiff neceflary to, the falvatbn of every 
human creature *. This, fub^eftion too is not 
confined to fpirituals : for, in the Extravagams,^ 
he claims a right to the two fwords, and aflerts a 
^rifdidion, over all temporal, as well as fpiritual^ 

Sulfcnb fOBittM pQnuncu 

autho- 



fKHi^iifkf f. Thb j ttflfdiaion ' i(ris cortSfffted by 
thd Sotlfitti ^ Literidky iAd itii founded iti the 
j:hM)dg$' ef thofe dodtofs, Who made a chMiztiU 
ty 6f th^h" 6Wn, i*Hh littje rpgard to that of 
CUstfst Who^ ^airi^ it' bote, and Often m plahl 
ponfradl^iOn td hii gof^l. Thu^ St. Thomas, 
the evailgcflic*! dQa6l^, a^ ht has been crfled Vefjr 
ittipTOpttlf itftd VerJ' iitipcrtiftefttly, jyretentfcd t6 
prove, by ikaftieful {)itVarkatioh*, th«; fych a 
iubitiiffion a the popes required was air eflenti^V 
fonditioJ^ df falvati&ij and he, like the reft df 
}ns tribe, and Jheir n^ers the popes, infixed 
|he d^^tiohs about articles of faith and doe« 
ttinft 4S ifeuehjj as ibout prerogatiteS ?n^d jurit 
dld!io*te, 

4 

X o what purpofe ihould 1 quote any more in- 
ftances, ta flicw that this his been Ihe pfbceeding 
pf the church of Rome, as I have aflerted befoi^ 
aifd lis I UQTert Mi9 over ^ain, fr6m tht efeveijtli 
add t^lfth c^turiie i The fa^ i^ fiotofiou^. Jbut 
fn this i^rini h^ nevef be^ti aequiefeed iM Ufti^ 
vtffally.. SoAMtimef l^*^g*> My fometimes couii-* 
fills, hdd oppdfed it: skid the informers, iii the 
^^afith ctntury', s^tte &> far froiii advahdng 
any thili^ ^W i^n iAik teAd^ ^C itotnbers of 
Chrii^afis i^ ttM8 iveft, ^s iMell as al! the churches 
)n the eaftv ^ad conftantly dilbwned it durittg 
evtf^ intff^^ning s^i 4jdA that the fdMfier had 
fytkwi iratfeen tlian a> i>wh if. iHe ttioft cftiel 



t Rcgem fe -r^;am, amndi moQarckaiii, ani^ift io i]^« 
^liaulms et teipportlibus dominam promulgavit. 

perfecu- 
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perfccutbns. Thus the fame conAiAs of jurifdlc*- 
tioa were frequently renewed, and the fame cala* 
mlties continued, by the fame pertinacious fpirit 
of ambition ; till princes being tired with thefe 
ftruggles, they came little by little, at different 
times and in different places, to certain term^ of 
a,ccommodation. Princes renewed with the popes 
their former alliances with the hierarchy, and 
compounded the beft they could with the tyrant 
they had acknowledged. But notwithllanding. 
thefe compoQtions, and tho the popes dare not 
cxercife their pretended rights as they did fbrmerr 
ly, they keep up their prctenfions, in hopes that 
an happy revival of ignoran<:e and barbarity may^ 
do them, fooner or later, as much good as the 
unhappy refurreftion of letters did them hurt* 

• ■ ■ * « 

SECTION XXXVIIL 

C u c H as X have fketched them rudely, btit tru- 
ly, were the ecdeHaftical s^id papal ufurpa- 
tions on civil fovereignty, complete almoft before 
avowed, and oppofed as foon as 9(V0wed« But 
the other ufurpadons of Rome were different, in 
their direfl:ion, and in tjieir courfe, /The inten-. 
tion of thefe being to veft in the bifh(^ of that fee,^ 
the fo)e ngh^ qf (jecidiQg in matt^r$ of. faith and 
do&f inc, ^ithe^r immediately without, pr ultimate- . 
ly with, the concurrence of a council, and by way 
of confirmation, they were plajniy directed ^inft. 
all the inferior ranks in the hierarchy : and thus, 
whilft princes and ftates defended their own rights 

by 
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by conftknt, tho unconctrted, efforts, they left tte 

pope at Kberty to deal with his fubjcfts, fbr fuch 

the clergy, even the pVclates, had made them- 

felves, as he thought fit, 'and to proceed in his 

judgments with their advice, of without it. ' The 

eonfequence foon followed-: the laity i3elieved as 

the church taught, and the church taught as>the 

pope pronounced. But we m'uft not Ima^ne 

that this ufurpation on a prerogative 'the church 

had always exercifcd by her reprefentative aflhil- 

blies, convent without. the papal authority, and 

afting independently oh it, was admitted becaufe 

either the religious or the civil fociety thought it 

belonged to the pope by divine right; or.becauie 

the former being unable to r^fift it without, the 

* abatement and aid of* the latter, the latter, ne- 

glefted it as ^ unconcerned in it, -Neither of thefe 

focieties could believe that tMs pretfegative be- 

^4onged tQ, thcr pope by divine right; which the 

greateft authorities and the recent pradice o^ the 

whole ecclefiaftical order contradi&ed : and, if 

we confider the pafiages of preceding: ages,' we 

(hall find reafon to believe that princes and ci^ 

.• vil magiftrates did not f\]lffer this ufurpation (o 

take place, becaufe they neglected it) or thought 

^themfelves ^inconcerned in it, but becaufe they 

defired that it might .ta^e place. What is here 

iaid deferyes to be expliMned : and when it is fo, 

iho it be limply my cQi^^ure^^ I tlunk it wiU 

. jufttfy itfelf. . .- 1 

From tbt^tit9e^tIier{; bi|drbeen fuch a thixi^ as 

^hr^a^ 
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«* puteti «<»OMJt i» >fe«w* ow»npr*»" Iw «tew« 

fi)pQ » fd)«f h«4 {iPi»Qir in th«(r Ji^^ ;6^y per 
the fioipAff^ Tp 4T^a^ <ilM9 ^i^ (5W>ci>f wckj 
litde {«ixp9fi^ T9 JiVPftnt f})f ir M^9Ps, f|}tf 

igr, ii^ <h? c»u|iF of wtHp4<W' P«hf 9 9f tfeef* 
«lwf ^bef ()Kt .A09R <«r «h« ««^ » iilRC M^^ 

Jb$a^lp»iiw4 0)1$ A^ND d^ hyylw^fhestogy* its 
iiift jM Ibc ipifiJMai «i4 «nsip»riil fwenit it^fMd 

<hmr jre^pc^ied «»i^i$iici^ jJ^ihiqr trctc^aI^' 
ei » jieittfijk i ie4 .^Wd b» dtfigMi tg iie 

He who pretends to employ this rulcftoy iffAtti 
profanes the fcriptures, and abofes hinifelf of 

..• .:j ethers* 
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^Aem. Tlw cii^Hoii, ^^nfictered yn^er the imaj^ 
of a.rute, mty be fmd t^ ijiark put to us tie great 
pciuit^ riie inches, gnd jthc focft, for ipftwcc 
Sut xbe Ids dimeniipnis, the }ipes^ fpr initance» 
are mH marked, or they are not diifi^roible. The 
miiBier builder, who {Hit this rule into «w hai)d;8 
thai: we tnighi: work pMt owr ftlyation by it, pro* 
poniowd the rule to the wott-k. Hpw came we 
then, paiiHry builders thjit we ar^ ! to mark new 
and mor^ minute divifions in this rule; P> al;er it^ 
under preteoce of making it mor^ qompjct^ and 
to jneafiire and ip build by guefs ? The gofpel 
is the rule : theology is the rule thvis altered* 
He' tfho iadha^s to ohe, founds his religion pn 
dijirinje ; he who adheres to the other, on hun^an, 
amhority ; the Jiift infdllible and fi)ced, the iecpnd 
precadQus and variable. 

JVSciVABinrsics and tfiad]l:ipn, their own vfhhm^ 
fk» and tfapie of ^h^r predeicelSors^ guided the 
cfargy, jand conftitmed their theology. They 
aevier confidered the word of God naked, if I may 
&y $^ ;. Apr. evier look^ at it, except diipugh a 
dwotogical medium, i^>rough whi<;h every man 
Alight &e whateK^r jbe had a mind tp iee in it. 
Many of the queftbns that arofe fvere^ in no 
d^gfioe, objecSbs c^ ve^mi : and np ^en Jiving 
mete ieis fit, than the fathers $)f the qh^rcl^i, the 
gne^tcft .of jthcm, St Chrv^ps'fom ^r 5t. J^Rpi^ 
and St. Ambrose or St. AusTj[^,::tp 'Q)^k W 
write on any fubjed, that required a clear deter- 

fmofttjOD jof tds^Af ..A ciofyug^. nH. P^if^Wg^i an 

... : ^ cvange- 
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evangelical candor^ 6r even common mgenuouf^ 
' hejfs* Befides that ]| was difficult very often to 
know whether thefe itten fpcke fincerely, or with 
economy, they declaimed much: and thofe of 
tfiem, who pretended to feafon^ reaibned ill' 
They perverted the feftfe, and defamed the cha* 
rafters, of their adverfaries: they quibbled and 
Iravilled, and then decided dogmatically on fub-* 
jeftjj they did not tinderftand; as St* Ausrww 
did, I prefume, in the cafe of pdagianifm, and in 
the dodrine of abfblute predeftination y which fae^ 
after St. Paul, and Calvin after him, endea' 
▼oured to eftabliih. Their perfonal partialities^ 
the fpirit of party and fa£tion, were manifeft ; at 
in the cale of Origen, who did great honor and 
fervice to the chriftian church, and yet was con^ 
demned by the fame prelate that ordained Svne* 
sius biihop of Ptolemais, tho the honeil philo-< 
fbpher declined this honor, and declared he would 
neither abandon his wife, nor feveral of thofe pla** 
tonic opinions that were repugnant to the chrif- 
tian dodtrine. There are fo many examples to 
juftify this charge, in every part of it, that if any 
choleric divine (hould prefume to deny it, the 
fame fate might attend him and the fathers he 
took under his protection, as attended them and 
the monk who defended them againft Barbstrac. 
The charge might be proved out of their own 
works, and their theology ihewn to be no better 
than their ethics. 

I H AV^ touched over again> among others, ibmt 

things 
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things: that have been mentioned akcwiy, in 
Order to introduce my conjcAufe about the retf- 
foft^ that might determine the civil powers to 
make no pppofition to the pope$ when they af- 
fumed firft an abfolute authority^ even fuperior 
to that of councils, ^^ matters of faith, and in 
all matters of doftrine and difc^line. Their rea^ 
fon muft have been politkaL It could not be 
religious. The manner^f holding the firft coun- 
cil at Jerufalem, and the manner of decreeing in 
it, as they are reprefented in the fifteenth of the 
A£kSy made ftrongly for the councils, and not at 
all for the popes. This was certainly the firft 
council, a precedent for all others, and the foun* 
dation of their authority over the whole church. 
No man, I believe, before Baronius, had difco* 
vered that Christ himfelf held a council, and 
xhat he prelided in it, when he called his difqples 
:to.him, and afked them firft, as one whp enquired 
about news, whom men faid that he was; and 
ne^ as a prefidcnt who took their opinioiis whom 
they faid that he was*. But this little fophiftry 
^vras meant to infinuate that as Christ gave 
the keys on this occafion to Peter and his fuc« 
ceflbrs, fo he gave them particularly a fupefiority 
over councils, nay, that he rendered thefc the 
le^ ufeful aflemblies in the, world. Peter 
kk^ne pronounced the decree of this type of a 
council-}* ; and tho the others afiented, no doubt, 

• Matt. xvi. Mark viii* Luke ix. 

f AftioCBKisTi typam^ttendamexprixnit cefobrandicon- 
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yet 4ms knot appirarithat the form of xoi^ukii^ 
thcm> was obfervedl * The pradica o^ the church 
afforded no move' xczforij than the terms of the 
gofp^l, for this^iqperiorhy of the popes over 
councils; butc the Hoefiil experience of many 
ages fbewed how inadequate the inffcitution of 
HX>uncik themfelv^s vivas to the ptirpofe of prefenr- 
isig: uniformity in cbrxflian churches, and peace 
in chriftian ftaces:. and this political confidera- 
tioii became a* fuflScient reaibn to the civil pow- 
ers for favoring, or at leaft for not (^poiing, the 
ufurpatioA of the popes in the inftance we fpeak 
of here. ^ 

* It had been found necefTary, even in the apo* 
^lical age, to eleft a preibyoer in every churchy 
•who might preferve the wnity of it by his author 
rity, and prevent the fchrfms which aroije perpe- 
tually. This was the inftitution of biihops. A^ 
chriftianity fpread, as biftops multiplied, as they 
grew m<M'e powetful, and as theology grew more 
and n)ore contentious^ the fame expedient, that 
had been found ufeful^ if not wholly ef&Aual, to 
preferve the uniformity of particular churches, 
might icem the moft proper to be employed for 
the ikme purpofes in the univerfal church: and 
in this- cafe who fo fit to be the univerfal bifhc^ as 
the bifliop of Rome ? Rome had been the feat of 
empire, 'when the empire had been in it*s glory. 
If the dignity of cities was to determine, as it had 
always done, the ^dignity of ices, there was none 
that co^ld vie with that of Rome. If a right 

derived 
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derived from St. Petbr, the fuppo^ prince of 
the apoftles^ was to determine, there was hoite 
neither, in this cafCj to, vie with that of Rome* 
Antioeh,. the firfl bifhopric of Petbjl^ had yield- 
ed to the fecond imperial city, Conifcantinoplc; 
Who could vie then with the bifliop of the iirft 
imperial ckf^ that pretended^ and was bdievcd to 
.have been the .fecond biifaopric of Pe1*er^ arvvdl 
as the fc&it of his martyrdom ? 

I T is true that fonie bifliops of* Rome hadl ^- 
red moft grie^Oufly in their judgments, and %^n 
icand^lous in their matiners. But others hbd:i<e^ 
trieved, in fome degrde^ the'hohorof the fee: and 
if the herefies and vices of popes were ctede "ob*^ 
jedtions againft them^ in this cafe^ what church 
was there that could boaft an. uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of bftbodox and pious prelates^ InihoFC^ 
all the chwches of thd weft had coritra6bodv in 
j)r0Gefe of tiflf)^ fuch an habitual reverence for 
,tji^t of Romfe, that her ojnnions in nrmtters of re- 
• ligion andt oonicience had been frequently aiked^ 
and that the juc^ment^ of hbr bi(h'opit had been 
received with an apparent fubmiffion, even by 
thofe who did not acknowledge, till long after- 
wards, a power to impofe them- The chui^bes 
of Spain and of Gaul afibrd a moft remarkable 
inftance to our prefent purpofe, in the famous cdfe 
of the proeeffion of the. I^oly Ghoft. Both of 
them paid a great regard to the papal authority 
.,in matters of this kind : the latter, I think, moft* 
nHd fodneft^ t^ho the former has outftripped hef 

S 2 fUnetf 
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fince in a bigot attachment to it : and yet both 
thefe churches had added the words " filioque," in 
order to declare their belief that the Holy Ghoft 
proceeded from the Son as well as the Father, to 
the conftantinopolita;i creed, not only without, 
but againft, the confent of the popes^ This addi- 
tion too was not only maintained three hundred 
years togetht r, but impofed, at laft, on the church 
of Rome y one of her infallible bifhops having ad- 
mitted it into his creed very wifely, and chofen 
to aisthorife what he could not alter, rather than 
'^aSer fo great a part of the weftern church to 
ftand in oppofition to his infallibility, at the 
very time when the eftablifhment of it was at- 
temptifid* 

A F T E It this time the clergy grew more objfe>- 
quious to the popes, and more infofent to their 
priQces ; for as the power of the former increafed, 
thfcir ii^dependency on the latter increafed with it. 
If it had not been fo, we fhould have heard of 
more oppoiitions to the do£brines of Rome ; and 
thofe we do hear of would have prevailed fooner. 
But a9 the civil power defired nothing more, than 
an unifonpity c^ belief for the fake of peace, 
and thought .that this uniformity could be pre- 
ferved no way fo well, as by giving to one bi- 
ihop a fuperintendency over the faith of the whole 
church, two things followed of courfe. One we 
know. 1% other we may conjcfture from what 
weicnow. We know that civil and ecclefiaftical 
vpowcr iinitofl their efforts to exterminate, by in- 

quifitions> 
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quifitions, by •croifades, and all the cruelties they 
were able to exercile, every fe£t that arofc in di- 
re£t and open oppofition to the doftrines and de- 
cifioiis of the church of Rome. We conjefture 
that in cafes where the oppofition was more con- 
fined, and more diiguifed, where it ieemed di- 
rected to diminiOi, rather than to aboliih, the au- 
thority of the popes, the fame thing happened 
formerly in many places, which we fee happen in 
France at this day. A great number of the in^ 
fprior clergy, few of the prelates, lefuied to ac- 
cept the confljtution Unigenitus« The former have 
been difcountenanced and opprefled without much 
noife ; and thofe of them that perfift, perfift 'In 
filence and obfcurity. The others die off, and 
aire replied by men more c<Mnplaifant and more 
politic. Thus the oppofition to this bull will 
make no figure in hiftory, and the do&rine of it 
will pais for that of the whole gallican church 
conforming implicitly to a papal conftitution. 
The pretended explanations, reftridions, and 
other {Mcrsuications, that were employed to trim 
between God and the pope, will remain in the 
pamphlets of the time abne, and in the clofets of 
antiquaries. Thus an appearsuice of uniformky 
in maclera of faith has been, and may be, impofed 
on pofterityy by ftifling the proofs of the contra- 
ry : and) if this failed, the church would have no- 
tbii^ ipQT? to do, to preferve the illufion of uni- 
fQnqity, than what fhe has done fo often and fo 
Jong ; ^Q quote thofe abne who have fpoken the 
(vne langya^ ^ Ibe fpeaks, and to take no notice 

S3 of 
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of otheirs, or to pafs them by a3 heiietics whofe 
fuSrage ought not to be brought to account. 

The pope is s^ general ; the clergy a ftanding 
fLTmYj which has fought his battles<^ like other ar- 
mies, without any regard to the juflice or injuftice 
pf the C4ufe : ^d the comipon ibldiers of which^ ] 

a^ of other armies, have fometimes mutinied in 
particular quarters^ the- general officer^ feldom, 
the whole, or the greateft part, never. That even 
tjie common foldi^rs of this army Ihou^ mutiny, 
at any time, ma)r appear the more extraordinary, 
becauie- nq general ever recompenied the zeal of 
private men in. bis caufe more fignally tban the 
pope has done. He procured them free quarters, 
and very lucra^iv^ exemptions, in every chriftian 
country. He. abetted their infolence,t and em- 
ploy^ every artifice,, .as, well as his whole powpr, 
tQi impofq ^n the fupe]?ftitk>n of mankind an high 
conqeit c^ the. digpicy of this fpirituji^f militia^ 
One. a^ifice of this fort, the moft: extravagant 
that was ever invented, and the moft efibdual at 
the fame tinae, fhaU be.ptpduced. . ¥ou may be 
furf!^ifcd, perhaps, when I fay i? was the dodrme 
of tranfubilantiatiQa* 

SECTION XXxix, 

1^ Q T H I M G could he more intelligible;^ nor even 

to human jpdgmen^ more reaf^iftabley. than 

(he inftitution of the. Lordfci fupper ; fmtf* tile fole 

^e0gn of it was; tihat Chti^am fhof^B^Jd^ cotbii^ 

morate 
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jnorate in common the' death of Christ artdtW 
redemption of mankind, as weU as fignify, by 
participating of the fame bread artd the fame wine, 
that they were of the fame religion, if, as Eras- 
mus fays in paraphrafing St. P-AtiL, ** videtOr' ag- 
** nofcerc communcm religionem qui communis 
*' bus cibis vefcitur ♦." But' refinfemtnts, and figoi 
rative expreflions employed ^botft it, niade th6 
^ plaineft thing in the w(>rld myftical and unintel- 
ligible. The efFefls of the ieuicharift were made 
fo firft, and the very elements, the bread afnd the 
wine, becimc fo after^^ds. This factament 
was no longer a fiinjile aft' ^f 'tidtiimemtoratl6rt 
and of profeffioh. - U was tftadfe a great and dread- 
ful myftery, of which- ChriSSahs; may partake td 
their damnation, 'as well as -to their fiivation; 
The perfon, by VHbm it ^ai inftituted, . rt »repitj^ 
fented fometimeS 'Under im^s' that render it itn^- 
poflible to frame 'ahy"^o!f th? elfitf acy , ' of' even of 
the inftitutiofi,^T)f the facriiheht: • CHRW^^fs i 
vine, he is a'Wckv nay fie^is^axoiit, kecdiding td 
^i. Paul; and* we clothe" dUrfelves with him in 
dur b^ptifln," accrtrding to /St. CttRysbsTOM. 
Accofdiftg td^ the fame elpcjdeht father 'tob^ he 
ftiirids to'us in[ tfie feiatW'of'kn hekd, of 'an 
ftoufe, of a^ V^ble,; ind of a toot f: '"NtiVibHe- of 
thdfe i.ma'gesr^att)rfe can*^i^"'os/aii impcrfcCl idea 
of the fefficac'y 65f ' this* facr^iAent; CHRlsft is the 



* .. 



• Paraph, in eg. ad ^oh^iepv l. e. x. ^ 15* 
t' — GftRrsjTTjM fuis effc noiffoliim oaputv dbtalntu liicn- 
fam, ra()ice]h;*red etikm'vdbm'^ahd(>^tn fapilH^ 
Tuymduataf. 'Vid.'ipASinjB'. inr&rtidt. - -. " 
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head of a body, and the faithful are the metn*r 
hers. The fame loaf is made up of many crumbsi^ 
the fame body of many members f: and thercr 
fore according to St. Paul's reafoning, all thpfe 
who eat of one loaf compofe one body ||, Thu3 
Christ is, in this community, at once the fon of 
God and the brother of man. The brother, but 
the elder brother,, of the eled * : and in the epi- 
ftle to the Epheiians we are faid to be fleih of his 
fleih, and bope of his bone, ^^ex carne ^us et. 
^' oflibys ejus*'' Theie immenfe and incxplica* 
ble advant^g^ are to be afcribed, principally, 
to the efficacy of this myfterious facralpent. By 
baptifm, we are ^nade partakers of the Holy 
Ghpft. By this facrament, we are made fuch 
of the body and blood <^ Chiiist*. But I will 
CQjl^cludey anilead of citing any jporp particur 
lar inftances, by borrowing from Casaitbon fomp 
genpral words, that may Ibrve to ihe^ liow high 
meqs fiotiont have been raifed aboi)t'tbis theolo- 
gical myftcry, iff the ^ipok^ad abufp oi figur;es« 
^^ The eucharifty^ righ^y taken* is the inftru* 
^ went of that ppnj)m&ion by whiph we gro«r 
^' into p^^ ^y wJFh ttft ^oq of Qod^ and with 
^ all the faif hful----What can b$ more adfpirabk^ 
^^ whtf mye ihipendqusi tl^n that cpan ihpuld 
^ be thus joined aod cpalited with God, the 
^ creature with the otator, the mortal with th^ 

t Faais ex huumierit gmtt tc ccmflitiis d| • .^corpus £c 
ex diverfis JBcmbiis cohAZl Puqph. ^tASit. 

H Qgoniam imos jj^ist ttaam ooipi|s mtj^ jTmnas, omnei 
l}su de nio ]NUM pttticlpamtt Ep,.a4Conii.I. ie. x. 

f priiiiMftiiitos m jiiddt mtr^^ 
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** immortal, the finite with the infinite, and earth 
** with heaven ? This miracle is greater than that 
** of creating a world out of nothing*." I think 
it is ; but I think too that it would be as eafy to 
diftinguilh the nx>ft extravagant language, that 
platoific or Pythagorean enthufiails ever held, out 
pf blafphemy, as theile orthodox expreifions« 

The yoke of chriftianity Is eafy, and the burden 
light. But if theology has fliortened the decalogue, 
it has lengthened the creed ; and has maintained 
hitherto^ in the enlightened ages, fuch a tyranny 
over the minds of men, in oppofition to reaibn and 
nevelation too, as could not be eftablifhed in the 
darkeil without much difficulty. In the cafe juil 
mentioned, concerning the my^lical efieds of the 
eucharifty, we are required by hum^n authority to 
believe that the moft divine and important truths 
are concealed under a variety of figurative ex- 
preiBons, which have no conceivable applications, 
at leaft none that are conceivable to us uninfpiied 
perfon$ ; or dfe fuch as cannot be made by us, 
without a profanation that ihocks the ear of every 
man who keeps up in his mind jEin awful ienie of 
the majefty of the Supreme Being, nor dares to 

4» --i^^EiicIiariiHam legidmo mod& fttinptauii inilrttaieBtiitt 
ttk ejos oonjondionis, per qaam in corpus lutamcvm filioDd 
^— ooalefeimasy et cum oieteris edam omnibus fideliimsr* 
quid magis admirabik, aut magis ftupendum, quam jungt» at* 
que a4eo coalefeere in corpus unum, hominem cum I>eo» crea-^ 
tjpram cum cr«atore» mortalem cum immortaU, finitum cum 
infinite, cdenum cum codo ? Hoc m^usxft inpaculum, qnaa 
^e niiplo mondum cxeifk. ' 

think. 
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think, like thofe whom we call diviiies, as fami-i 
liarly and as lowly of God as of man. In the cafe 
that is to be mentioned concerning the elements^ 
as they are called, of the eucharifty, your church 
requires, and the whole chriftian church did re- 
quire before the reformation, that wc ftiguld be- 
lieve fubftances, which give us the ideas of bread 
and wine^ both before and after confccration, to 

* 

be, after it, fuch fubftances as give us the ideas of 
flefh and blood. If we Ihould fay that in fad 
they give us thefe ideas, we fhould lie moft impu- 
dently : and if we fhould fay, as you pretended 
Catholics do fay, that, tho they give us ftill the 
ideas of bread and wine, yet they are miracviioufly 
flefh and blood, we Ihould talk a language that 
pafles on millions, and yet can pafs on no one man 
who confults his rcafoh impartially, or who conli- 
ders the proofs of chriftian revelatipa by mira- 
cles, which are, in truth, appeals to the fenfes. 

We are all confcious, oi; very little experiment 
and refleftion will fuiEce to make us fo, that we 
know nothing more of fubftances than their ef- 
fefts. God has given us no other way oF diftin-. 
guiftiing them: and if we abandon that, nothing 
<;an be afSrmed or defied concermi?g them. A 
miracle may change one fubftance inta another, as 
water was changed into wine at the feaft in Ga- 
lilee. But the aiccid^nt^ cannot reiiniiiii^ apd the; 
flibftancebe changed; or to fpe^ mopepkmiy, 
i different fubftance miiflt produce different Ideas 
in us. A fupernatural operation muft be fenfi- 
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ble, or k ts no more a miracle than if nothing waa 
operated. The guefts at Cana would not have 
believed that the water wag turned into wine, if 
jtliey had not been convinced of the change by their 
taftc : and if the difciples were convinced, after 
his rcfurredlion, that Jesus was the fame Christ 
who had been crucified, it was becaule they faid 
^hat they faw him to be the fame, and that one of 
them probed the wounds He had received on the 
crofs. According to the firft example, then, the 
communicants in your churdi Ihould eat raw flefli, 
and the pricft by his peculiar privilege (hould drink 
warm blood ^ for the tranfubftantiation is inftan- 
taneous: and, according to the laft example, if 
the elements in the eucharifty continue to the 
fight and tafte the fame, they are the fame bread 
and the fam^ wine, after confecration, that they 
were before,- , 

H E who fhould think to evade the abfurdity by 
infilling that Gcfd works two miracles at once, 
that he changes the bread and wine into flelK and 
blood, and that, to exerdfc oiir faith, he alters the 
phyfical conftitution of the eleft in fuch a manner, 
oa chis odcafion, that flefh and blood produce in 
them the ideas of bread and wine > he, I fay, who 
Ibould think fo, would only increafe the abfurdity 
by^endeavouring to evade it -, as they who are in the 
dirt',' dirty themfelves more by endeavouring to get 
0uc of it. He would afTume a miracle and no mi- 
riade, oi"rather*a'mifat& contrived to dilguiie a 
mintcle^' and^ a fraudulent impofition on our fenfes 
I for 
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for the excellent purpofe of exercifing fiuth againfb 
knowledge, and in direct contradiAion to all the 
proofs that Christ gave of tho divinity of his 
mifSon by appealing to the fenies of mankind: 
. fo that if tranfubftantiation be true, the i^irhole 
chriflian revelation may be falle. No one would 
impute fuch a kind of proceeding to any mantivho 
was not a profefled juggler : and yet fuch a pro* 
cecding is imputed to God, by pope^ councils, 
and the whole tribe of your divines. But it is 
time I ihould leave a fubjeft that gives ipe horrw, 
even when I write againft it> and that has been 
exhaufted by abler pens, by that t>f Tijulotson 
particularly, in a fhort traft preferable to immenfe 
volumes. It is time I fliould remember that my 
bufinefs here is not to refute the do^ine of tran-*^ 
fubftantiation, but to (hew how it came to be efta-* 
bliflied, and the political view of the popes in the 
eftablifhment of it. 

SECTION XL. 

nnO this purpofe, then, I fay that a fuppofed 
myftery in the elements arofe firft,. like a 
fuppofed myftery in the efieds of the eucharifty» 
from figurative expreffion. There i» no one, per- 
haps, in the whole gofpel^ lefs liable to an equivi^- 
cal fenfe, than that which Christ employed nvhen 
he laid, '^ This is my body, and this is my blood,** 
in the very aft of giving bread and wine to his 
difciples who were at iupper with him, juft before 
hi$ death, for a remembrax^ce of whi^b this cerp'? 
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mony of a fupper was then' inftituted by him. 
The figure was cafy, the application natural, and 
they could not underftand the expreffion literally. 
It is impofllble to fuppofe that they did, unlefs we 
fuppofe them mad: and yet it is this very ex-, 
preflton that has been made the foundation of a 
doffarine, which Hurons and Iroquois, Samojedes 
and Hottentots, would blufh to own, and which 
has brought difgrace on chriftianity, if any ever 
did, as well as innumerable calamities on the chrif- 
tian world. The fathers of the church loved 
figurative ftyle, and their whole theology is no- 
thing elfe: but they employed it more to perplex 
than to explain; and it is not wonderful, there- 
fore, if they feemed to confound the typical, or 
fymbolical, with the real, body of Christ. They 
feemed to do it, or they did it, if you will, fome- 
times. But when their matter led them to fpeak 
with more caution and precifion, fo many of them, 
and of the greateft of them, contradiftinguilhed 
the firft from the laft, in fuch plain and ftfong 
terms, that it is evident a real corporeal prefence in 
the cucharifty was neither their opinion, nor the 
general belief of the church in the firft ages. Give 
me leave to add, tho I cite no other particular paf- 
fages here, becaufe they have been dted by many 
on the fame occafion, that the inconfiftency of your 
church never appears to me more barefaced, than 
it does when I confider that fhe has made the 
-writings of St. Austin almoft a rule of faith ; 
and yet that this father not only declares, in many 
places, againll her favorite do£fcrine, which was not 

at 
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at riiac time a doftrine*, but guards ^inft it« 
for fear it fhould become fuch by a wrong inter- 
pretation of the icripture. He brings fin example 
of wrong interpretations that may be made^ by 
quoting thefe words^ '^ Except ye eat the flefli of 
^^ the fon of man, and drink his bloody y^ h%ve no 
** life in you," Thefe words, int^re$ed literally, 
contain, according to him, a great impiety. They 
arc to h€ interpreted, therefore, figuratively. The 
doftrihe of tranfubftantiation is, therefore, >an im^ 
pioi^ do&rino, acci^rding to this father. 

But how carefully foever the typical and fym-^ 
bolical body of Christ in the eucharifty was 
diftinguiihed, on fome occafions, from his real 
body, from the body born of the virgin Mary, 
which was crucified, which rofe from the dead, and 
which afcended into heaven, th«y grew tp be eafily 
confounded in the minds of men, by the continual 
ufe of the fame figure without the fame explanation 
of it ; and the fign pailed for the thing fignified 
among many. This has often happened : and it 
tiappened the more naturally in this cafe, becaufe 
the imaginations of men being heated with myf- 
tery, the doftrine that was the moft myfterious 
was the moft likely to prevail. The doftrine, 
however, of Christ's corporeal prefence in the 
facrar^ent would not have prevailed, even in the 
eighth century, very probably, fo far as to be efta- 
lililhed by the authority of a council, if it had not 
been fouind neceflary to evade an argument that 

* De do£^. chriftiaaft^ lib. iii« 
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the breakers of images urged, and ta fupport the 
Aupid vorfbip of them, ajs TiliIotson obferves. 
One fynod^ <hat of Conftantinopk, determined 
that Christ had left an image of his body, the 
bread in the euch^rifty, and therefore no other 
linage of him ought to b^ made* . Another. fy;iod^ 
thq fecund nicean; detJerrnined, about thirty y^ars 
aftqrwards, th^ the l^r^td and wine after conib- 
<;ratipQ iwr^.tbe body and Wood, npt the image$ 
of the bpjdy and blood, of C«^ist •, that ; he had, 
dierefqre, left no image of himfelf, and th^t other 
images t>f . him might be .worfliipped. Zeal for 
idolatry of one kind propagated idolatry of ano- 
ther : and tp the worfbip of images^ which the 
Chriftians pradtifed, as well as the heathens, and 
which the heathens excuftd, as well a$ theGhrif- 
tiafts, she IsAtev added foit)et}iing too aibfurd, and 
too ^wBinabk, to make a^ part of the religious 
rites of the former. They conjurai their God into 
a wafdE; they adored, him in. that wafer; they of- 
fered him vipin a true factifice to himfelf; and they 
e^ him up> to conclude the ceremony. " Sk 
anima mea cum philofopHis, non cum Chrifti- 
anis, gente ftolidiffim'd, qui Dcum faciunt et 
*' comedunt," a faying of Avbrroes, which no 
man needs to difown. 

All this was not eftabliflied without great con- 
teft, nor foon. In the :ranth and . following cen- 
turies, it waa much oppofcd. One of thofe who 
oppofcd it,. Berengbr, dean of Angers, and a 
nan famous for learning and piety when tljiere was 

little 
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little of either among the religious fociety, had 
been frightened into a recantation, which he fe- 
canted as foon as he got out of the papal hand^- 
It is. the lefs wonderful that he ihould do fo, fince 
the pope and his council appeared to have no very 
clear notion of their own doArine^ but blundered 
miferably when they defined it, in concradiAion to 
that which he had taught; and finSe Gregort 
the ieventh found it neceflary, a few years after- 
wards, to define over again the pretended orthodox 
do£trine of the real corporeal prefence. He left 
out of his definition the circumftances of handling 
and breaking, of grindii^ and bniifing, this body 
between the teeth of the faithful, as I believe, be- 
caufe they were too ihocking to Hand in it, and 
might be inlinuated with more advantage when 
the general doftrine had got prejudice on it's fide 
They have been fo, they are avowed parts of it ; 
and this is the do£trine which was declared ortho^ 
dox, eleven hundred years after Christ, in the latiii 
church, under the ridkuloiis name of tranfubftan- 
Nation : a ridiculous name indeed, and that bears 
more analogy to chemiftry than to theology* What 
HiLDEBRAND defined, his fucceflbrs maintained: 
and Innocent the third, who was a pope c^ the 
fame fpirit, procured a moil folemn confirmadoR 
of it in the numerous council of Lateran, which 
he held at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and in which fo many other things were done to 
advance .his own tyranny^ and the fuperiority of 
the reli^ous over the civil ibciety. The folly of 
the holy war was renewed, books of decretals were . 

publifhed, 
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jiubliflied arid authorifed, auricular confefliori was 
introduced^ the cup was taken ffoni tKe laity : in 
fliort^ ecckfiaftical pride arid policy being now 
fcome to their height, the whole fyftem qi religion 
became more than ever a fyftem of ufurpatibn $ 
and ambition improved to her purpofes all that 
fuperftition and ignoranec^toulci be made to atdopt; 
It will be no breach of charity^ therefore, to affirm, 
that tho the dodlrine df CHRist's real and corporeal 
prefen<:e in the facrarifierit owed it's firft rife to the 
abufe of figurative ftyle, arid to the difputes of di- 
vines ori another fubjedij yet the folemn definitiotl 
of tranfubftaintiatiori was one of thofe artififees, that 
the popes employed to raife aii high opinion, of the 
dignity and power of the priefthood. No popes 
ha4 ever more-reafon to raife fuch an opinion, than 
Gregory the feventh and Inicocent. the third t 
for none ever atchieved of undertook fuch* con- 
quefts as thefe two made at the head of the church 
over the civil power, both of theni ift Gerriiahy^ 
and the lafi of them in our iflarid likewife. 

W E may fay the better that this artifice was 
contrived for the purpofe I fuppofe, firice the pre- 
rogative and power of making God himfclf is riot 
only afcribed, by the writers of your church, to 
every prieft, but an argument is drawn froni thence, 
to fhew how much reverence ought to be paid to 
an order of men, the leaft of whom has a preroga- 
tive and powef of which the greateft earthly po- 
tentates cannot boaft. But however this artifice 
' was coritrived and conduced, how impudently fo- 
VoL. III. T ever 
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ever popes and councils impofed, for an article of 
faith, what it is more impious to believe, than it 
would be to dilbelieve the whole creed, and how- 
ever civil and ccclefiaftical power united to enforce 
it, with all the fury of inquifitions, it never could 
gain, from the eleventh, to the fixteenth century, in 
which it was rejefted with a juft abhorrence by 
whole nations, a full and quiet pofleflion of the 
minds of men in any country -, no not in Italy ; nb 
not at Rome. They who had not the frpnt to de- 
fend this monftrous doArine, and yet would not 
ieparate from the church of Rome, had recourfe to 
the folc expedient that remained. Far from de- 
fending it, far from maintaining it as an original 
article of chriftian faith, they chofe to put the de- 
cifion on another point. Many of the moft learn- 
ed and orthodox, long before Luther and Cal- 
vin arofe, had declared that men were at liberty 
to believe, or not to believe, the manner of 
Christ's prefence in the facrament to be corporeal 
and by tranfubftantiation : but the popilh doftors 
infilled that this liberty fubfifted no longer, fince 
the church had defined the particular mapner of 
this prefence, in the council of Lateran. Thus 
they tried to change the fl:ate of the queftion, to 
deliver themfelves from the cruel necelTity of j uni- 
fying blafphemy, and demonftrating contra- 
diftions ; and to decide the merits of a caufe, that 
could not be maintained, by thofe of another that 
they thought might be fo. In this, however, they 
were deceived ; and inftead of fupporting tranfub^ 
ftantiation by the authority of the church, they 

(hook 
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Ihook di6 aUtholrity of the churchy by employing, it 
to this purpofe^ more than by all the other unwor- 
thy piirpofes to which it had been often proftituted. 
It was impoflibfe to perfuade men that the church 
had any right to make new articles of faith, and 
of fuch a nature as this was efpecially^ under the 
pretence of declaring thofe which the fcriptures 
had impofed on Chriftiafts : and fince it was im- 
poflible to petfuade, the fame violence was ufed to 
force this article into general profeffion, that was 
employed in the cafe of arianifm. Nay more 
blood has been fhed^ and the calamities brought 
on the world by thefe contefts have been of longer 
duration, than the others^ They are not yet at an 
end, 

SECTION XLL 

VXTft AT has been faid in this eflay, and nothing 
has been faid which may not be daflly jufti- 
licd, is fufficicnt to fhew that none of the infti- 
tutions, contrivied to preferve or reftore peace 
among Chriftians, have had this effedt even from 
the firft. Thofe that the apoftles made, concern, 
ing whicji tho men talk much they know little, 
had it not. If the diflenfions of chriftian congre- 
gations were fuch as did not break out to the eyes 
of the heathens^ all was ftrife and contention with- 
in: and the ftate of chriftianity continued the 
fame during thofe ages, when the government of 
the church had firft a* great mixture of demo- 
cracy in it, and when it grew up afterwards into a 

T a more 
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more ariftocratical form. The evils ftrengthened 
under thefc forms, and grew quite intolerable un- 
der the monarchical. Under that government it 
became tyranny : and the whole fyftem of chrifti- 
anity, which has been always making, and is not 
yet made, unifprm, became fuch a fyftem of avarice 
and ambition, carried on by fraud and violence in 
their turns, that, new abufes being ftill accumulated 
on old, it might have been difputed, whether 
chriftian flocks would not have fed themfelves 
better without any paftors at all, and whether the 
peace of the world would not have been provided 
for better without any religion at all. . It may be 
aflced now, and I expeft you ftiould aflc, in what 
particulars the ftate of chriftianity has been mend- 
ed, to the honor of religion and to the good of 
mankind, fiiice the laft expedient defigned for 
thefe purpofes was laid afide by multitudes, and 
the pope was no longer the fpiritual monarch of 
Chriftians, nor the center of their union? The 
queftion is reafonable : and I will anfwer it very 
fincerely. 

I THINK then that the ftate of chriftianity has 
been mended to the honor of religion and to the 
good of mankind in fome particulars, not in all : 
and that even they who remain in the papal com- 
munion have, in this refpeft, fome obligation to 
thofe who have feparated themfelves from it. 
That fo many nations withdrew in the fixteenth 
century from their fubjedlion to the mock fove- 
leignfty and real tyranny of the pope, has been to 

the 
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the honor of religion furely •, fince the whole body 
of Chriftians is no longer obliged to acknowledge 
for vicar of Christ every man, however un- 
worthy his charafter may be, whom the mod cor- 
rupt college on earth eleds to that imaginary dig- 
nity by a fuppofed infpiration of the Holy Ghoft. 
It has been to the good of mankind furely, that 
the independency of the church on the ftate is 
taken away in thofe countries that have renounced 
all allegiance to the powerful abettor of it, the 
pope; and that it is extremely reduced in thofe 
that profefs to hold the fame allegiance ftill. It 
has been furely for the good of mankind, and for 
the honor of chriftianity, to fhew the world that 
the law of God is immutable, like the author of 
it ; and that orders, difciplines, rites, ceremonies, 
and afts of external devotion, means invented by 
men to maintain and propagate this law, are not 
only mutable in their nature, but neceffary to be 
altered, on fome occafions, in the courfe of hu- 
^nan affairs. It was the more fit furely to con- 
vince men of thefe truths, fince they had been led 
hoodwinked fo long by the knavery of the religi- 
ous focijety, that they began to think there was 
nothing immutable in religion fo much as the 
means employed to fupport it, nor fo little as the 
end. The wealth and grandeur of the clergy, and 
the fuperftition of the laity had been, for more than 
fourteen hundred years, the principal of thefe im- 
mutable means; and the experience of fo long 
time had (hewn that the means deftroyed the end. 
They gave occafion to all that mifchief which 

T 3 atheiftical 
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atheiftical perfons are fo ready to impute to rt\U 
gion itfelf. Without thefe, difputes coi^cerning 
do<5l fines of mere fpeculation would have made 
lefs noife apd difturhance in the world, and enters 
prifes of ambition could not have been fupporte4 
as they have been. To dinpiinilh all thefe, therer 
fore, and to remove an authprity which often has, 
and always may, ftand in competitioii with the 
fupreme authority of every fociety, arp the firft 
ftcps neceffary to eftablilh true rcligipn, gOQ^ go? 
vernment, at^d public tranquillity, 

A s thef? fteps were neceffary, fo they ^erc juft i 
for the wealth and grandeur of the church h?4 
been the free gift of the ftate originally, and they 
might be refumed, therefore, whenever they be- 
came hurtful, or even ynneceffary, with as niuch 
juftice, and better policy, than they were giyen. As 
p the Qther nieans, ignorance and fupcrftition; 
%ho every thing neceflary to conftitute them was 
promoted, they were not diredlly avowed like th§ 
pthers. To pretend that the church ha? a right 
to the former by compad, or by virtue of any alT 
liance with fhe ftate, would be to fay whatever 
comes uppermoft in a whimfical head. To pre^ 
tend that the right to them is divine, rnay be 
ranke4 among a great number of ahfurd prq- 
pofitions, that are affirmed without proof: and 
bold affirmation had fgcceeded fo well in this (:afe, 
that he, who had aiked for any other proof, thaq 
^he authority of thofe who affirmed it, vould have 
|>affe4 fqr abfyrd himf^lf, 
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Again. Nothing can contribute more to thj^ 
honor and advanceqient of chriftianity, than to 
reduce the preachers of it, as near as poffible, to 
the terms of their original inftitution. Christ 
gave his apoftles a commiflion tp preach and to 
baptife^ to convert men by the miracles they 
wrought, and to edify and build up in the faith 
fuch as they converted. It does not appear that 
they, or their immediate fucceflbrs, exceeded the 
bounds of this commiflion. This was their fole 
employment. The fole wealth they enjoyed, or 
claimed, was a voluntary contribution, for their 
maintenance, in the churches which diey vifited, 
or wherein they refided : and how moderate this 
ftipend was, may be colledcd fron\ the pradice 
of St. Paul, who took nothing froiyi the Corin- 
thians, but lived on what he earned by his trade. 
The fole power they enjoyed, or claimed, was that 
of reproving, and of delivering over to Satan, 
witli the concurrence of the faithful, and not other- 
wife, fqch Chriftians as held falfe doftrines, ^ or 
were guilty of enormous crimes. If any pious 
fottl had forefeen, whilft chriftianity was the reli- 
gion of a defpifed and perl*ecuted fe6t, that it 
would he the religion of the empire, that em- 
perors and emprefles, kings and queens, would be 
raifed iip by God to be the nyrfing fathers and 
mothers of his church,; we may alTure ourfelvcs 
that great expeftations of preferving the faith pure 
and undefiled under fuch patronages, and of in- 
fufing univerfaUy the true fpirit of chriftianity 

T 4 after 
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after fijch examples, would have been raifed. But 
^11 the expeftations of this pious foul woqld ha^ 
JDcen difappointed, a^ foon as the event happened j 
for then, on the contrary, the church got, but re^ 
}igion loft ; the church was decorated, but re}igi6n 
was difgraced ; the caufe of one, and tl}e caufe of 
the other, was never tnore united in opiniop, nor 
fo diftinft in rpality. The nature of that rcvolur 
tion which Const ant in e rnade in th^ religion 
pf the empire, and the place which this body of 
men had held in the chriftian church whilft chrif-: 
tianity wa§ tl^e profeffion of a fed, enabled them 
to take the |ead, and to be the principal agents iq 
jt. Thus they fixed themfelves at the head of the 
new cftablifhment. Religion was made fubfer-* 
vient to all their purpofes; and the y/ealth an4 
grandeur of the hierarchy were the principal obr 
jcfts of it. They were principal objedts al- 
ways, they were the fole objeds at laft: and 
jduring feveral ages that preceded immediately the 
reformation, the whole fyftem of chriftia^iity, 
in our weftern world, was nothing better than a 
fyftem of ecclefiaftical fraud, working by fuperfti- 
tion and on it, under the diredion of the bi^ops 
of Rome, Many faw this : all who faw it, and 
were not gainers by the iniquity, lamented it. Was 
it not time to make ufe of the firft opportunity^ 
which a favorable cpnjundure offered, to aflert 
the rights of the civil, againft the ufurpations of 
the religious, fpciety ? This was done in the fix- 
teenth century. It had been attempted before: 
t)ut the attempts had been vain, and eycn now 

they 
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they wer? yariops ; . for . as ccplffiafticjs had taken 
the lead in eftablifhing, th^y tool^ it in rpformiiig, 
iChriiliaQity. They- prcferved mijch of their dig- 
nity, wealth, aijd authority in pw churich; lefs 
io that of LuTHgR; left gf thp lattfr, ii> preten- 
fioi^ and ^pearance at leaft, and none of the two 
former, »in ;hac. ^of Calvin, The ppnftitution 
ojf our church febns adapted to fhat of a great 
napnarchy : the ci^ftitution of tlie Lutheran tQ 
thofe of the little princes and ftates of Germany ; 
the conftitution of Calvin's to the government 
pjf a little and poor republic. But popery was 
renounced in all, the fuperftitipns of it were abolifli- 
ed, and that fpiritual tyrant was f^ffered no longer 
to encroach on civil fovereignty, nor to drain the 
wealth of thcfe reformed nations into his coffers. 

AijrpTHER inftancc, wherein the reformation has 
mended the ftate of chriftianity, to the honor of 
religion, and to the good pf mankind, is this. 
Chriftianity retained it's name, as factions often 
40 when they have abandpned the principles that 
gained them reputation, or have perverted tjie 
Jjeft to the worft purpofes, becaufe the church of 
Rome profeffed to believe Christ to have been 
f he Son of God, the Mefliah, the redeemer : but 
(hen human authority had fo controlled divine 
\n the coyrfc pf many ages, and had been blended 
'^ith it fo indifcriminately to the obfervatiop of 
men who were forbid to confult one, and were 
taught the duty of being implicit to the other, 
fhat tliis feligion was no longer to be found in 

• the 
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Chc goipcl, but in the canons of councils, the^ 
opinions of fathers, and the decrees of popes ; au- 
thorities that muft be contemptible in the eyes of 
every one who knows what councils, fathers, and 
popes have been, and who knows, befides, that 
many of thefe canons, opinions, and decrees, are 
cither fidkitious or corrupted. The firft preachers 
of chriftianity could not hare known it again. 
Many articles of faith muft have appeared to 
them new: they would not have acknowledged 
many precepts to be evangelical, nor many infti* 
tutions and ceremonies to be apoftolical. They 
would have occafion often to fay much what 
Socrates faid when he heard the Lyfis of Plato 
read. In a word, and to finifh up the pidbijre, 
^either Peter nor Paul would have kno^^n how 
to adminifter even the facraments of baptifm and 
the Lord's fupper, unlcfs they had gone firft to 
fome feminary of priefts for inftruftion. Now 
this new-fangled religion the reformation purged j 
tried it chiefly by the only true criterion of onho-> 
doxy, the gofpel, and brought it much nearer to 
the plainnefs and fimplicity of th« which Christ 
inftituted ♦. 

The 

* I fay in the text, mdch nearer to the plainnefs and fim« 
plicity of the gofpel of Christ ; becaufe it would not be true 
to fay, entirely. All the reformed churches renounced their 
lubjef^on to that of Rome, and aiferted their independency^ 
But (bme of them retained enough of her inftitutions, cufloms, 
and policy, to ihew that they had been once members of that 
body. The churches who valued themfelves for going the 
futheft, and who thought that they could never go too far, in 
cappoiition to thatof B-ome, Calvinifts abroad, and their difciples, 
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The honor of bis religion, fo altered, fo abuf* 
pd, ^ni fp defaced, required certainly that it 

(hoyl4 

pox Pttrit2Ui8» at hopi»f threw oft U once» with the outward 
pomp of the ecdefiaiUcal order, eveii the decency of forms 
In the public worihip* But then they aiTumed as great a li« 
cence |n the interpretation of fcriptttrey as ever had been taken, 
and exercifed a9 real an ecclefiailical tyranny, nnder another 
difcipliney as the roman dergy had ever exerdied. By affefi* 
ing to deduce their reformation from the moil early times, 
when gifts of the Spi4( were fuppofed to be common, they ran 
into enthufiafm ; and genuine duriHianity took as many form3 
as .whinifical teachers cou}d invent. Our EngUih reformers 
purfued a middle couHe, They retained much more of. the 
hierarchical order ; and when they had rejeded many of thofc^ 
fuperftidous rites and ceremonies, which Viqii^antius, a pir 
ons and learned Spaniard, had cenfured, and which Jehom, 
an impii4ent and fcorrilous * Hungarian, had defended a thour 
iand years before, with all the ferodty of a modem Huiflar; 
{hey diought it proper to go no farther, or very little farther, 
|n this part of refoniiation, and fell, I think, into a great ab- 
furdity in another : in that, I mean, which concerns die doc* 
^nes of artificia} theology, grafted on chriftianity by this very 
Jerom, and by the other fathers who went before him, as 
well as by thofe who followed after him, ibme in the third. 
Others in the fourth and fifth centuries ; when that art of en- 
ilaving mankind with words^ to ufe an expreflion of my lord 
^ACON, was eftabliihed: and when that, which this great 
«nan applies to philofophical knowledge, might be faid truly 
of theological, that it became ** an undigefted heap and col* 
^* le£Uon of much fsaih and acddent, mixed with an abund- 
i* ance of childifh l^ptions imbibed in youth.'* 

« 

I F we coniider what motives our reformers, who boaHed of 
reiOtoring the purity of chriftianityy could have to keep open 
^ofe f|)ring^ froin whi^ fa much of the impurity of diat 

church, 

^ N.6. ERASMUS would make Jikom almoft an Italian, becaufe Stri- 
don, the place of his birth) was not far from Italy. But he may be rec- 
]coned more properly an Hungarian j fince this place was oh the vc^ confines 
^ Hungry and Dalmatiat 
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Ihould be ftrippcd of many rites, ceremonies, and 
cuftoms which favoured too ftrongly of heathenifm 
and judaifm, or which had been invented mani- 
feftly with no other intention, than that of multi- 
plying fuperftitions, which helped to impofe on 
the people, and were lucrative to the priefts. 
The worfhip of images was of this number; a 
worlhip evidently derived from the heathens; as 
idolatrous among the vulgar, and not more eafily 
diftinguilhed out of idolatry by the leaned men 

church, whofe communion they renounced, had been derived; 
we {hall find, I think, that they were two; antient pre- 
judices, and future hopes. They were averfe to unlearn what 
they had been learning all their lives ; and they were defirous 
to retain that pre-eminence, authority, and wealth, which 
they had enjoyed under the pope, and hoped to enjoy under 
the king. The church of Rome adls confidently, when ihe 
maintains a veneration for the primitive fathers, who main- 
tained the divine inftitution of an eccleiiailical order, and who 
invented (o much fuperftixious worihip, and fo many fliam 
miracles, to eftablfh a Oiam chriilianity. But what couki 
proteilants mean to maintain the authority of thefe antient 
fathers, if they had not all the fame purpofes to forvc ? Let us 
acknowledge the truth. They had them not in the whole, 
but they had them in part : and for this reafon they found it 
neceiTary to preferve the credit of fathers and councils in 
part at lead, and as far, as they wanted their authority. 
WhcA they wanted it no longer, or when it turned ^gaind 
them, they laid it afide mod prudently. They builded up a 
new church, or modelled an old one, on principles, however 
inconfident, that reconciled, in good meal4irej the eedefiafti-' 
cal to the civil policy of -their age and country : and they, 
who thought that an hierarchy and a monarchy were necef- 
fary to fupport one another, which was the prevalent opinion 
of thofe times, could not have deiired a more reafonabk in- 
ditution, than that which our Englidi reformers made, under 
the direftion, and by the authority, of the civil power. 

of 
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of new, than of old, Rome. Such again was, the 
ufe of holy water, which jrour divines chufe to 
derive from the water of purification in ufe among 
the Jews, and which might be derived as truly, 
perhaps, from the luftral water in ufe among the 
heathens. Such again were the confecration of 
altars, the celebration of jubilcies, and other ex* 
ternal obfervances, which had been fo avowedly 
taken from the ceremonial law of the Jews, that 
your writers do not fcruple to juftify them by 
paflages of the pentateuch. In fine, and to quote 
an inftance or two of the fecond fort; fuch was 
the invention of purgatory, and of all the coftly 
means to be delivered from it. Such was the 
abufe they made even of tranfubftantiation, which 
is fo great an abufe in itfelf that one would hardly 
think it could be abufed by any additional cir- 
cumftances, when it was eftablilhed not only that 
priefts could make God at any time, but that 
they might carry him about in a little box, where- 
ever his prefence was deemed neceflary for public 
Ihew, or private devotion. 

A s the reformation exploded the doftrines re- 
lative to thefc and other fuperftitious pradices, 
fo would it have been much to the good of man- 
kind, as well as to the honor of chriftianity, if 
filence on feveral others, which caufe great diflenk 
tion, had been impofed at the fame time.. But 
the contrary happened. The reformed fell out 
among themfelves, and purfued one another with 
fo much bitternefs,. that they save no finall color 

to 
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to the pretended catholics, to objeft to them thaC 
they multiplied fchifms, broke the bands of chrif^ 
tian charity, and difturbed the peace of the chrif- 
tian world, which was better preferved in the 
communion of Rome. I do not mean to fpeak 
here of the difputes that arofe among the reform^ 
ed about religious ceremonies and church*gove!;n<> 
ment, which were eafy enough to be determined, 
or indifferent enough to be compounded, in their 
nature i how hard foever, or how important h^ 
ever eccfleliaftical obftinacy and the fpirit of party 
m^dc theni appear : I mean to fpeak of thofe dif-* 
putes that are in the^ nature not determinable, 
becaufe there neither is, nor can be, any real de^* 
termination of ideas about them : difputes, that 
would be little thought of, or could do little hurt» 
if they remained undecided, and have done fo 
much by dogmatical and contrary decifions. I 
might inilance in feveral, in thsu: of juftification 
particularly, and of the dodtrines dependent on it, 
concerning all which fo much unintelligible jargon 
has been vainly employed by popifli and proteitant 
divines, and to as little purpofe by the council of 
Trent. But I chufe rather to inftance in the cafe 
of the L6rd*s fupper. Of this we have fpoken 
already, and it will ferve better, than any cafe lefs 
known, to Ihew in what manner the r^orm^cS 
raifed new difputes, left, their followers expofed 
to all .the mifchief which theological queftions have 
brought on the world, and the atheiftical objec* 
tion as much in force as it was before the reforma- 
tion they made. 

Thev 
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Thby ^€XC not content, dicn,;to have rendered 
tranfubftaocUtioa as ridicalous mhi odiou$ as k 
defences to be dibeemed : they went abouf to. ex^ 
plain, each m bis own way, this fuppofed cm: real 
myftcry. They who. believed there was no i^yf- 
tcry in the euqharifty itfelf, how myfterious fo* 
ever the occafio&iof this io^itufion and the Ipiri- 
cual effedts of it might be, ftsould: have calked, I 
think, of the bread as bf^ad, and. of the wine as 
wine, which Chriftians ate and drank in their 
commumon to commemorate,, by this ceremony, 
the death of Ch&ist, and thq redem{)tion of m^- 
kind* They who believed the^e was a myftery 
in the euchartfty itfelf, aoid t^at.th^ bregd and 
wine were, after thankfgiving or cphfecration, 
^fomediing more than bread and wine, nor barely 
figns or fymbols of the body and blood of Cwrist, 
fliould have avoided all definitions, inftead of opr 
poding definition .to definition, and making that 
a myftery which Christ had not made fo. But 
they proceeded in a manner very different, ^ They 
all acknowledged, if Zwinowus did, that the bo- 
:dy and blood of Christ were t-ruly received in 
this facrament, as the landgrave of Hefle declar- 
ed to Granvclue and others, in a folemn confe^ 
]?ence at Spire*: and by this acknowledgment 
they put themfdves under inextricable difficulties, 
Luther, taught that the body and blood of 
Christ were really in the elemaits of .bread and 
wine, by a confubftantiation, which was £ud to 

* Vid. Sleidan lib. xvii* 

laft. 
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lad, if i miftake not, during the manducadoif 
oitly. "Did the Galvihifts talk ^ whit mare intel- 
ligibly \9hen they pi^effifd^ at the famous confers 
chciat Poifly, "that in the fa€r«ment of thi? 
*' Lord*s fupper, ' CHRrtT gives^ prcfertts,^ nai 
** exhibits to us itally the Itibftance of his body 
** and blood! that by faith we receive,' really 
" and in fa£t, the true and natural body and 
« blood of CttJtiST^ by virtue of the Holy 
« Ghoft*?" What did Beza mean when he 
talked of eating with the mouth of faith? tbi 
mull mean that he believed that he ate, or he 
muft mean nothing. Now what did he believe 
that he ate in the fame facrament ? Not the fym- 
bolical body of Christ ; for he affirmed that he 
ate the true and natural body : not the true and 
natural body of Christ ; for he affirmed that to 
be in heaven and no where elfe. What then did 
he believe that he ate, or what other ienle can be 
put on thofe words, '^ eating with the mouth of 
*^ faith," and thofe " receiving 'by faith/* than 
that of believing he ate, and believing he receiv- 
ed? His adverfarie& held a great impiety, but 
they held it confiftently* According to them, the 
body of Christ was in the facrament by the 
charm of confecration, and they ate it when 
they ate the facramental bread. According to 
Beza and his coUegues, the body of Christ was 
not there, but in heaven i and yet they ate it too^ 
really and in fait. This conference broke up* 
abruptly. The fools on one fide acculed the pro- 

• AtJBiGNY Hift. uniyerf. Lib. S. 

teftanis 
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teftants bf blafpheming when they deny tranfub- 
ftantiation, juft as the heathen reputed thofe phi- 
lofophers atheifts who were not polytheifts. The 
fools on the other remained convinced that they 
ate^ fpiritually and with the mouth of faith, in 
this facrament, a bodily fubiiance that was not 
there; whilft they ate moft corporeally a bodily 
fubftance, the bread, that was there. Both went 
away reiblved to cut the throats of one another : 
and fiich are the effefts of theology, that is, of hu- 
man authority, in matters of religion, 

• 

. This authority has impofed chiefly, when it, 
has impofed, on the minds of men by the abufe 
o£ words. This abufe of words makes the fum of. 
metaphyfics and theology 5 imaginary fcienlces, re- 
moved from, the control!, as from the affiftance, 
of fenfe, converfant about hypothetical natures,* 
and about ideas vaftly complicated and perplexed.^ 
^uch theology tinftured all the philofophy of 
Plato; logic all that of Aristotle. Thefe 
two fchools were the great mints of ijifignificant 
terms; and tho Zeno, who did little elie than 
invent new words, and change the application of 
old, opened another mint of the fame kind, yet 
the coin of the two former has been alone cur- 
rent. The immaterial forms, the eternal ideas^ 
and all the incorporeal eflences of Plato, for 
inftanc^, were given and received in every philo- 
fophical payment, like the fubftantial forms, the 
intentional fpecies, or the entelechy of Aristotle^ 
till very lately, 

VoL-lIL U Ihav^ 
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I HAVE often thought that nothing could have 
happened more fortunately for the propagation of 
learned ignorance, than the juccefflon of the peri- 
patetic to the platonic philofophy j for tho Aris- 
totle oppofed many opinions of his mailer, yet 
the fubtilty of his logic has ferved to cover both 
his matter's errors and his own, on more occa- 
lions, and at. more periods, than one. No writ- 
ings, certainly, were ever fo mad as thofe of the 
latter Platonifts, which contain the very quintef- 
fence pf enthyfiafm, and which are almoft one 
perpetual abufe of reafpn and language. Many 
pf the chriftian fathers came out of the fame 
fchools i and all of them ufing the fame delirious 
ftyle. It became that of chriftian theology. We 
muft not imagine, however, that the philofophy 
of Aristotle had no fliare iix framing thi: fyftpm 
of this theology, tho that of Plato had the greateft 
and the earlieft. It. is true that the original 
works of the former were unknown in the wcftern 
chufch till the fifteenth century, when greek 
learning was brought into Italy by thofe who fled 
thither after the taking of Conftantinople. But 
ftill Aristotle, was at that time rather ill known^ 
than unknown ; . for in the very beginning of the 
thirteenth a latin tranflation had been made^ by 
the direftion of the emperor Frederic the fe- 
cond, of fome parts of his writings from the ara- 
bic verfion of them : and other fragments had ap- 
peared in the fame language, fuch as might be 
expeded, in thofe ages of ignorance, from men, 

among 
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among whclrri the latin aUd'gi^k were become' 
Very baAiirous 'languages, who uhderftood ill the; 
purity of 'one, and were little able to eitplain* 
thcmfelves properly and clearly in the othef. 
If we go higher up, we find Aristotle much* 
better known. He muft hate been fo evrn by- 
the firft of' the greek fathei^ 2 -arid his reputation 
muft hare been great durih^ all thofc ages where- 
in fo m^ny of the corneNftdn^^ of- chHftian theo-* 
logy were laid; fince he hkd'cbhVmentators, them-' 
felves philOfophers of great- fariie, artwng the* 
Greeks, in the fecond, the thirds the fourth, and 
the fifth cehturies, Alexander Aphrodisaeus, 
THEMisi'itrSI, and others.- »Nb doubt can be* 
mad(^ of this; and if any doubt *cduld be made, 
thofe nice diftindtions^ and that perpetual torture 
of wordS} for whit hfaihftr^' and councils were fo' 
f&m6u^,' Wftful^* bft fufficneht to prove it; They 
Icartted ()f ^PiA'to to talk wltho.ut any meariing-: 
and they^ learhed^ I thlhl^/of AkisTotLA* to fc^rfi' 
fometimeV*) have one. ■ 

The 1dg?tal empire of AkisToxLE, arfd thti 
abufe of Words, grew up with chriftian theology : 
but they wer6^ never abfolutely confirmed till ig*- 
nofance prevailed alike in the eaft and the weft,' 
frdm the ninth to the fifteenth century, when the- 
firft dawriings of knowledge began to appear, and 
men began to fee their way inihefarthe^'acqulfi-- 
tion of it. It' may fecfm ftrange, but it is true, . 
that the fchbob' which were er^iSked, and tht^ep^ 

XJ 2 cou- 
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courag^m^nt which was given to learning, from 
tiie days of Charles the great, ferved only to 
keep wen out of the way of true knowledge, and 
to impofe a falfc appearance of it. The popes 
had procured chiefly the foundations of thefe 
fchools; and the encouraoement to the fcholars 
had been derived from them, or through their 
means* I might have reckoned this among the 
artifices they employed to carry on their ufurpa- 
tions. Bare ignorance alone was not fufficient to 
their purpofe. It was neceflary to promote learn-- 
ed ignorance, and to eftabliih error, with all 
the circumftances of authority and reverence 5 left 
even the ignorant ihould Humble upon truth. 
To keep men frpm , the i?arch of it, they were 
told, that truth, and divine truths efpecially, were 
bard to find ; that perfons, on whofe ability they 
might depend, were, fet apart, therefore, to iavc 
others the trouble of this feapch ; and that their holy 
mother* the church, watched over all. Thus re- 
velation and reafon both were made the mono-, 
poly of the clergy. They doled out the former 
in fuch fcraps, and under fuch interpretations, as 
they thought fit. They employed the latter, not 
to analyfe not to verify, ideas, in order to com- 
pare; them, but to take fuch as have been men- 
tioned above, as it were on truft, like the vile in- . 
ftruments of error : the . inftruments of error in- 
deed, fince, how well foever thefc comparifons 
were made, notliing that was true, or complete 
and adequate, or diftind and clear, could. refuk 

from 
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from them •, and nothiftg,' confcquently, that de^ 
ferved the name of knowledge. In ihQ|t, thejr 
profaned and abufed the two nobleft' gifts of 
God to man, natural reafon and fupernatural re- 
velation. 

Natural phiiofophy and mathematics made 
little prpgrefs in thefe fchools ; experimental phi^ 
lofophy none at all. To turn and to wind the 
few notions they had a thoufand ways, to diftin- 
guiih imperceptible differences, to refine and fub- 
tilife a little real knowledge till it evaporated en- 
tirely, and nothing remained but a caput mortuum, 
of words, was their whole bufinefs, John of 
D^nfiafcus had brought logic into fafhion among 
the greek divines, and BpcTius among the la- 
tins, long before the inftitutbn of thefe fchook, 
and longer ftill before their dodors became fa- 
mous under the name of fcholaftics : fo > that 
whenever this happened, the fame manner of phi*- 
lofophifing on logical and metaphyfical notipns^, 
on technical arid infignificant terms, had prevail- 
ed in them from their foundation, and had been 
applied to theology. The men, who applied 
thcmfelves to it, had fome broken and fuperficial 
acquaintance with Aristotle at fecond hand, as 
we have obferved that they might, and even at 
third hand 5 for much of it came to them through 
his arabian interpreters and commentators: and 
as in every other fcience, fo in theology, they 
were fervilcly attached to his principles and to his 
method. Some have placed Lanfranc, arch- 
il 3 bifliop 
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bifliop of Canterbury, at the head of the fcbolaftip 
.tribe, in the order .of time: and if he wrote 
^gainj[l: BERENGfRy in the niiddle of the pleventh 
century, we may affurc purfelves that Aristo- 
tle's philofophy was employed then, as it has 
been fince, to account for Christ's corporeal pre- 
sence in the facrament. It has been laid, I }chow^ 
that Peter the Lombard, a famous fcholaftic in 
the next century to Lanfranc, imitated and fol- 
lowed John of Damafcus; tho Erasmus and 
• , » • . ... . . . . 

others have made a doubt whether he was the aq- 
thor of that work, which procured him the name 
pf Mafter of the fentence^. But fuch criticifms 
are trifling, as well as uncertain : for whether this 
writer^. or his prcdeceffor Lanfranc, imitated 
John of Pamafcus, or no ; and whether Peter 
the Lombard, or Abelard, compikd the Sen^ 
tepees, thpir theology wa^ that of their age and 
pf theft fchoois, and their method ]vas derived ul- 
timately from Aristotle. 

These fchools continued in great fame, and 
produced in every age, during the courfc of many, 
a multitude of writers, fome of whom were men 
pf fuch extraordinary genius, that they n>ight 
have enlightened, like lb many fufis, the orb of 
^earning, and have carried hurnan knowledge to 
the utiTiOft bounds of human capacity. But, 
inftead of this, they ferved, like fo many ignes 
fatui, to lead men backwards and forwards through 
jhe briars and thorns of vain fpeculations, within 
the narrow bounds that Aristotle fet •, as if 

truth 
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truth was hot to be found out of thefe. They 
checked the growth of true phijofophy by bring- 
ing into it no new materials from nature: and 
they corrupted true religion by blending their 
philofophical fpeculations, and the vain fubtilties 
of their logic, with divine truths. They thought 
jthat Aristotle had left a moft complete and per- 
fect fyftem of philofophy : but they feemed to 
thinly that Christ had left an incomplete and 
imperfect fyftem of religion. To fupply thefe de- 
feds, they made fummaries of chriftian theolo- 
gy, to fay nothing of fentences of the fathers and 
tedious comn>eptaries on them, of commentaries 
on the bible *, of theological queftions and cafes of 
confcience, that are much larger than all the fcrip- 
(ures canonical and apocryphal, and in compari- 
^n of which the gofpels, nay the whole New Tef- 
tament is but a pocket-book : tho the pocket-book 
ought to contain every one of thefe fdios, and 
none df them are excufable for containing more 
than the pocket-book. I jiave touched fo often 
already the. abfurdity, and, as'I think, the. iniqui- 
ty, of feekihg chriftianity out of the go^l, of 
making any criterion of natural rel^ipn but the 
works,, or any criterion of revealpd religion but 
the word, of God, that I fliould fay nothing liere 
concerning thb laft, if I had not often found an 
anfwer to it infifted on with ^ Ally air of tri- 
iimph, by dogmatical perfons -in their converfation, 

♦ N. B. The expofidon of St. M a t t h e w*s goCpel takes up, 
I think, Qinety homilies, and that of St. John eighty feven, in 
the works of CHuysosTOM. 

' U 4. and 
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and in writing. What do you complain of, fay 
thefe perfons? Is not the fyftem of chriftiapity 
in the fame cafe with .every other fyftem, of laws 
particularly ? Yes ; and that is the very thing I 
complaim of. A fyftem of human law apd hu- 
man policy is the produd of human underftand- 
ing; and therefore incomplete and imperfefi, li- 
able to different conftruftions at all times, and 
fit to be altered at fome. But this cannot be faid, 
without blafphemy, of the chriftian difpenfation ; 
tho it has been muttered by fome divines, and has 
been ftrongly implied by the whole conduft of 
the chriftian church. What is made by man may 
be explained, fupplied, altered, and improved by 
man. But has the word of God, Ipoken to all 
mankind, need to be explained by any man,, or 
by any order of men, .who have as little pretence 
to be thought infpired, as thofe who are. not of 
their order? Can any human authority fupply, 
or alter, and much lefs improve, what the Son of 
God, God himfelf, came on earth to reveal? 
Again : is there no difi^rence between my being 
led into error by human authority which I know 
to be human, and, by human authority which I 
take to be divine ? To take the laws of God for 
the laws of man, is impious : t>ut is it lefs io^ to 
impofe the laws of man for the laws of God? 
Surely it is much more fo: as one may be im- 
piety without defign, and the other muft tje pre- 
meditated. 

{t i$ notorious that tnan^great points of chriftian 
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faith and doftrinc were firft taught, or firft dcter^ 
mined, feveral ages after the immediate difciples 
of Christ were dead, on thip authority of tradition 
^one, till there was a canop of fcriptures ; and on 
tradition and them, when there was one. The 
trinity, the co-eternity, the co-equality, in a word 
the famenefs, of the Son with the Father, the pro* 
ceffion of the Holy Ghoft from the Father and the 
Son, the fires of purgatory, and the real corporeal 
prefence of Christ in the eucharifty, to mention 
no more, were of this number. It was lawful to 
difpute about them alU till the church had 
decided. Nay Erasmus ♦ is fo indulgent as to doubt 
if it was heretical in Origen, to make a queftich 
whether " the Son and the Holy Ghoft are of the 
^' fame divine eflence with the Father, or whether 
^' they arc only creatures more excellent than all 
^* other creatures.*' After the church, that is, 
certain aflemblies of ecclefiaftics, had decided and 
decreed, ^* poft evulgatam ecclefiae fententiam,'* 
it was lawful to doubt no longer, nor to difpute 
i^bout any of thefe points, '^ ambigere fas non 
*^ eft." They were become articles of faith. 
They were made fuch, then, by thefe deciflons and 
decree^.. The^ w^i^ made fuch, then, by human 
authority. Not at all, fays Erasmus, or any 
other divine : they were made fuch by the fcrip; 
tures. Whatever is not agreeable to them, is not 
of Christ f ^ and therefore falfe interpretations of 
the fcriptures are to be reftified by fuch as ai^ 

* Symb. catech. iv^% 

f Qujod aberrat a facri/i voliumnibas, non eft Ch a i s t i • I^i<l« 

true. 
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^rue ^* Now thofe i^hich the church makes zxe 
true : and it is enough for you, and (ucfa as you 
are, to believe firmly M that the church has de* 
claied'to be neceflary f . Hovmdly fiflfeited indeed, 
but very fanaciou(}y argued ; for whether the in? 
lerptetations of the church are true, which is af- 
fumed, or whether tiiey »e falie, which b poffible, 
the dodrines eftabliflied on them are eftaUkhed on 
human, not on divine, ai|thority. The icripture is 
the word of God : the interpretation is the wonl 
of man. Put, befides, I learn from that judicious 
and orthodox divine Mr. Hookbr ^, and Eras- 
mus and others of the fame tribe fpeak to the fame 
cfTedt:, that all the things necteflkry to falvation are 
not neceifary to be comained, and fet down in 
plain terms, in the fcripture^ It h fufficient tiiat 
they be comprehended in fuch fort^ that by reafon 
we may conclude from the fcriptiires all^ things 
^hich are neceflkry : from whence ! conclude, juft 
as I did bcfon^^ that the gr^t points fpoken of 
have been eftablifiied (ki human, not oh dtvme, au- 
diority ( deduced, cOUefted by re^n, or What has 
been called reaibn, not expttfly taujght by leve-: 
lation. 

That thefe great points of chrilHan faith and 
<3o£bine were not very evidently deduted, nOr very 

• 1 

* Falia fcripturaiHuii ineerpMado'veiH iircelj^retaticni^ ^efii- 
landa eft. Sym^. c^cec^i iv'*. 

f Tibi taique iimilibus fatis eft eaconftanti tenere fide, quae 
pro necefTariis exferteet exprefTe tradidit ecclefia. Ibid. 

J Ecclcfiaftical Polity > Jib, i. 

accurately 
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|B€Cur«ttly collcflbcd, from the fcriptures, may be 
prefiime4 from the difpqtes tjiat have been always, 
ai^d that;ftiil fuNStft» about them. It might be 
proved; too tibat iaripture is iH>t fo favprable in 
many .cafda/iiior more lb in any one, to the(e opi- 
nions, tiian to ti|Q^ that ftand in opppfition to 
fhem^ ^nd .thatlJie only advantage, which the 
Athaniifiaiu or the Augiilbinians,ibr inllance^ have 
over tl^ ^Artai^s or the Smii- pelagians, is not an 
advanta^ nw^ich the Scripture gives them. < They 
derive it frotn thp fuffrages of particular mep, 
lyhofe motives were often not entirely chriftian, 
^nd from the arbitrary dogmas of fathers, and de« 
crees of councils. Thefe opinions, therefore, that 
are become articles of faith, and that pafs for 
ibme of the do6);nne$ which Christ taught, tho 
they are nothing more than inventions pf fathers 
Improved by fchoplmen, may be quoted as fo 
many particular inftanc^ of theological prefun^ 
tion, and, I think, impiety *. But call it which 

you 

. * Ther9 hzve been feme divijies 91 little mone medcft 
IJinn others, iince ttusre aie fontie, I think, who have icemed 
^amed of their artificial theology, and have endeavoiucd to 
^xcafe rather, than defend, die fathers of their drnich. The 
fathers, it has been faid, tanght the deques of .chriiiianity in 
fheir genuine purity, and a£eded to teach them no otherwife. 
The heretics forced them to abandon this pions neferve, in oit 
der to defeat the defigns of thefe men, who attempted daily t6 
introduce trtars' in ofnnion and practice. Now if this was 
fheir cafe in general, it may have been fuch even of St. Paui,» 
who was die father of the Withers ; and his goipel may have 
been writ in dus £une ipirit of contradi^n. and of difpute. 
^ut it is impoffible to difcover, with certainty* on what points, 
and 19 what degrees, artificial theology gave occ^fion to herefy, 

or 
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you pleafe, or' what you pleafc^ the proceeding 
grew more general and more fyftematiGal in the 
fchools that hare been mentioned. They did not 
take this licence with t>articular points of doftrine 
alone, but with the whole iyftcm of chriftianity. 
They melted down the whole mafs with all the al- 
loy that had been already added to it by others^ 
and they cafk it anew with an immenfe deal of their 
own. They made it fo voluminous, that it was 
no longer ufeful: and Erasmus niigiit well fay, 
^' Quis poffit AQuiNATis iccundae fecundam cir* 
'* cumferre * ?" They perplexed it with fo many 
bold and indeterminable queftions about the di- 

or herefy to artificial theology ; tho we know, in fome roea- 
fare, what the difputes were, that arofe in the chriilian charch. 
The doctrines that were termed afterwards orthodox, or here- 
tical, were in their origin, no doubt, co-eval, and both grew 
up together, till one outgrew the other. In general the ortho- 
ioK fathers had no advantage over the others, if the former 
had recoiirfe to tradition, fo had the latter: and the former 
were not, certainly, fuperior to the latter either in learning, or 
in means of knowledge, or in fan£lity of life ; great foundations 
of credibility in fuch cafes as theie. Arius, for inflance, or 
Nestor lus, to mention no more, were in all theie refpe& at 
leaft eqoal to Athak asius or Cyril : and whoever examines 
the partial accoants of one fide alone, for we have none of the 
other, of all that paiTed in the* dilutes that arofe whether the 
Son was confubfbuittal with the Father, and whether the virgin . 
Mary was properly the mother of God, will find great reafon 
to beUeve that the two heretics were not the leaft refpedable 
doAors of the four. Thus we fhall be apt to think, if we con- 
fult not only antient memorials, but the writings of modem di- 
vines, and fuifer ourfelves neidier to be amufed by arbitrary 
epithets and vague declamations, in which the modem imitate 
the antient fathers, nor to be perplexed by fophiftical arga- 
ments, in which they fometimes imitate dis fchodinen. 
• Ep. cccxX'ix. 

vine 
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vine oacure «id opcrj^tions, with fo matiy fcrious 
trifles, with fo many, minute qucftions about 
formalities^ quidicies, and other fantaftrcal no- 
tions, that it grew contentious, and more than 
ever hurtful. In fbort, they ipultiplied diftin£kioiis 
and definitions till their manner became as unin- 
telligible as their matter: and my lord Bacon 
might have added fcholaftic theology to the fciences 
t^iat. fway the imagination niore than the reafon, 
fpch as aftrology, natural magic, arid akhemy. 
If , the firft pretends to difcover the influence of 
fuperior or inferior bodies, this theology pj-ctended 
to difcQver the influence of fuperior on inferior 
fpirits, by\illuminations, infpirations, and the. in- 
ternal aftion of grace. If the fecond pxetends to 
reduce natural philofophy from /peculation to 
works, this theology pretended to deduce the du^ 
ties of man from fpeculatipns concerning the moral 
attributes of God, and to inftrudb him in, the imi- 
tation of God, If the third pretends to feparate 
diflimilar, and to throw out, heterogeneous, parts of 
bodies, to cleanfe fuch as are impure, and to.per- 
fcdt fuch as are immature, this theology pretended 
to perform much the fame operations on .ideas, 
notions, terms. Thefe the profeflbrs of it con- 
founded, and diftinguilhed, ^^t their pleafure ; wd, 
like chemifts or apothecaries, made new piitpf old, 
old out of new, one out of, many, and m^any out 
of one*. Nay this comparifqn may be carried , 

* — - Pharmacopglarum ritu, ex riovis Vetera,* ex veteribus 
noya, e pluribus anum> ex uno plura fubindc fingentimn et re- 
fingentiaii). En as. ibid. . _. ^ 

fi^then . 
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{9SthcT4f The fdhdaftic ^in^ reniicilied «hriif aitf 
for< ftich it was: rathtr than a feiende,^ ad-inccml^ 
prehenfible a» they cotild, that they oiigjht msake a 
gceatrr profit^ 4lid acqilh'e a greitter reputation^ by - 
. it among the ignorant. 

Iig this manner, and by the help of thde fchools^ 
a thoological fyftem^ which had ^ no ^ indention to 
pxxMtiote the true and h6ly purp<^ df chriftianily, 
was impofed on an 7 ignorafnt and ^ fuperflStious 
world for the very religi<Mi which Cniuist had in* 
ftituted, and his difciples had' propagate. The 
fole intention, and thcfole ef¥e& of it was to efta^ 
blifliaA ecckfiaftical .empire under that fpiritua^ 
monarch* the pope,- and his fpirttuat minifters the 
clcfgyi This was the effeft, of that fuppDfed al- 
liance between the church and the ftate : an ef^' 
feft fo^natural, that he who pleads for any right in* 
a church, or ecclefiaftical order^ independent onF^ 
the ftate, may be juftly fuppofed to mean this ef» 
feft in fome degree, and under fome form or 
other. The firft foundations of this empire were' 
laid in private, the fecond only in public^ con- 
Icience. To fecure this empire, therefore^ it was 
neceflary to keep the firft entirely and exclufively 
in the hands of the pope and the clei^y ; and^' 
whajtever influence the^ civil power might onf fome 
occafiohs gain over the latter^ to cake efSsftual 
care that it ihould never be able to gain any over 
the former. Now nothing either did, or could, 
CQQtribute more to this great pnociple of policy,. 

than the conduft of thefe khoolSf Bf n^rappii^ 

up 
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tip both natural and revealed feligion in the ob- 
fcurity of metaphyfics and of logic, they made 
then^felves the fole judges of both. By fending 
abroad their difcipks under the charaders of con-* 
fefibrs, direftors, cafuifts, inquifitors, preachers^ 
they had fure means of exercifing their judgments, 
inftilHng what opinions, and raifing what paflions, 
the permanent and occafional, the immediate or 
remote, interefts of the church required. The firft 
duty of the religion thefe do&ors propagated was 
to believe what the church believed : and what the 
church believed, they alone had a right to declare. 
The fecond duty of this n^ligion was to ohferve all 
the ceremonies, and to perform. all the external a6ts 
of devotion and wofihip that the church had infti- 
tuted, or fliould inftitute* The third and leaft 
was the praftice of moralitf. On the firft there 
was no mitigation nor indulgence. Men were to 
believe implicitly, or to be treated as enemies to 
God and to his church in this world, and to be 
damned eternally in the other. On the fecond and 
the third much indulgence was fhewn. It was 
even profufe on the third. Compofitions with the 
church might be made on both, on the breach of 
her own laws, and on the breach of thofe of God 
and nature : and thefe compofidons were fo often 
pecuniary, efpecially on the breach of the laft^ that, 
whilft the church was enriched, no layman, who 
had money ^enough to fave his foul, could be 
damned. But there was fomething ftill more fa- 
vorable to vice in the laft cafe. The duties which 
the church exaded were fo particular that they 
5 could 
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could not, and they coft fo little to perforrti thafr 
they did not, deferve to be explained away. But 
the duties of morality were nx)re generd, and moref 
liable, by variety of circiimftances, to different mo^ 
difications in the application of them, as they 
were much harder to be obferved ftridly amidft 
the infirnuties of , human nature. Cafuifts there^ 
fore interpofed. They lightened, the burden in 
favor of thefe infirmities, by all the definitions, 
diftin£tions, and exceptions that logic could fur- 
ni(h. They did more. In all ca&s where the 
church was concerned, they gave full range to the 
paflions of mankind. Juftice was no longer a 
moral virtue. Faith was not to be kept with he- 
retics. Benevolence or charity were no longer 
principles of natural or revealed religion. He- 
Fetics or excommunicated perfons were to be 
perfecuted and exterminated with th^ moft un« 
relenting fury : and I may defy any man to Ihew^ 
inilances of greater inhumanity, and more pro- 
fligate wickednefs, committed by the ferocity of 
lawjlefs favagesy or barbarous nations, than I am 
able to {hew of thofe which have been committed, 
nor only under the veil of this fpurious chrifti- 
anity, but on motives taken from it, and at the 
inftigation of thofe who taught h. By fuch 
meansr, apd with fuch effects, as thefe, was an ec- 
clefiaftical empire maintained during ieveral age$, 
whilft churchmen governed confcience of every 
kind, and by governing confcience governed the 
world* 

The fcholaliics had indeed many contefts among. 

themfelvesy 
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themfelyes, that were carried on with great aniiiio- 
iity, and broke oUt fometlmes into open violence. 
Such, for ihftance, was the difpute between the 
Thomifts and the Stotiils about the immaculate 
conception of the virgin j and that between the 
faomihalifts aild the realifts about the nature of 
univerfals. How could thefe difputeiS, or any 
other, be determined among men, whofe pleafure 
and whofe pride it was to difpute perpctifally, and 
who cultivated an art that was of ufe to no man 
in the difcernment of tnith, but might help the 
fubtil dialedician to poie even the man he could 
not refute? Thefe difputcs, however, were kept 
among themfelves, by the policy, ilot by the mo- 
deration of fcholaftics certainly : and as long as 
they neither rent the theological fyftem^ ilor fliook 
the ecclcfiaftical empire^ the court of Rome tem- 
pered, managed, and fuflPered them, notwichftand^ 
ing all the fcandals they occafioned, in the uni- 
verfities of Oxford and of Paris particularly, 
JBut as foon as our OckhaI^^ the invincible dodor, 
began to maintain that the ecclefiaftical jurif-^ 
diftion ought to be fubjeA to the civil, the no- 
minaiifts were reputed heretics, and the realifls 
alone pafTed for orthodox. There was as little 
union among thefe, as among the others ; and re« 
ligion might fecm to be more nearly concerned in 
their difpute3* But, the great purpofe, for which 
all thefe fchools were erefted, being the fupport of 
the ecclefiaftical empire, any dodrines, that re- 
c3uced or weakened it, were the greateft pf .here* 
lies. This happened in the foucosentk ceotury» 
Vol, IIL X when 
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v^hen WicRLEF went much farther thatxQcKHAM^ 
and laid the ax to the root of a tree, which the 
popes had water^ with lb mUch care and qxpence^ 
and which bore fa much bitter fruit : fb that, if 
the impertinent philofophy and profane theology 
of thie ichools took their rife in our country fsom 
Lanfrakc^ Rucceine,. Swineshfad, and Ocic- 
HAM, we may boaflL that fbme of the firft and 
gjreateft advances towards a reformation of both 
were made by men of our country likcwifc. 

From the time that Ockham had fignaUfed 
himfelf^ in a public djfpucc at Avignon^ m favor 
of the emperors and the civil power, againft die 
popes and the ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion, the no- 
minalifts were not only more than ever oppoled^ 
by the other fcholallics, tjic Scotifts cfpeciaily, but 
fo perfecutcd by the court of Rome, and all the 
fautocs of her ufurpations, that their whole doc- 
trine was condiemned l^ L&wxs the eleventh in z. 
public edift before the end of the fifteenth cen^ 
tury *, The doctors and mafters of the uniyer* 
fity of Paris^ for the fchplaftics too, as well as the 
riabbins^ had the title of ,ma(ferS) were obliged to 
renounce the name,, with the doftrine^ of that left ;, 
and all their books were burnt, according to the 
laudable precaution of the orthodox. The lealifts,. 
on the other fide, wer$ recommended : and nofhing 
was n^ledted on diis and eyer^ other occafion^thar 
mi^t keep thcfe ifchools firmly attached to a 
cauSb,; wh^ch Acy had been principal ipftrumcnts 

• MoRHOP Poljchift. 
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of impofipg on tbe world for the caufe of chriftian 
itligian. Tbcfe elForts, however^ proved infuf- 
ficient. The papal throne was (hook, and eccle« 
naftical empire was in a vifible decline. Scholaftic 
divines had fupported it in the opiiiion of man- 
kiad» as loiig as. they were favored by general 
ignorance^ even greater than their own. But d$ foon 
as learning began to dawn» towards the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, th^ie birds of night werir 
fprcai to fly from day, tho they fcrcechcd an4 
clapped their strings for a while. It was in vati;^ 
that mddern fchcdaftics proftituied leamingi as 
their pj:edccciXbr$ had proftituted genius^ to mainr 
tain the credit of this theolc^^ and the papal aur 
tUority connected with it^ The talk was ^o har4 
(even for th^ coudcil of Trent^ and for all the great 
men who have undertaken it fince. Nothing fopr 
Incuts the fyAen^ now, except general ignorance 19 
ffmc cousixieai and th^ force of civile abutting 
jecckfi#i(;al» power^ on principles of pqlitic^ coQr 
|i/c^al^i^ arn/^ thole who are not ignorani;^ 
M^y a jov^thinks^ many iuch I jiave Jcqown^ tha^c 
the ^opJI/Qgy of thp Jtchools is ^urd, th^ the 
monarchy of tjbe pope^ tho f;cdvfcd^h fldJlimper- 
tioeot aod hurtful^ and that thr abtaies of yre^tlfi 
>md power ia the church ^ceiiitolerahle^ But yet 
i;he lan^ man will contend that it is bjetj^r ip 
)^^y tjb^ti to a^mpt a. ref9r(ipftiQn of^ evils tjhat 
mt grown, ^veterafe : and w^^ think that he is 
ilcorg w^ep. t^e.cjufltes not c^y thc,djfo^4ei?, the 
ij?^ar:fnd *the jpafl^q;es, which att^nd^ 4pd fol* 
Im^ff^^^^Jfm^ inAhcfj?^t<^.^Qtwy^ t^t 

X 2 the 
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the fcvcral ridiculous and mad fcdts, to the rife of 

» 

which this reformation gave occafion, tho the re- 
formers condemned them. 

I HAVE heard men^of good parts and good in- 
tentions reafon in this manner: I have heard it 
faid by a very refpe&able man in the gallican 
church, when he excufed rathci^, than defended, 
fubmiflion to the papal power, that this power is 
the kcy-ftone of that arch whereon the whole chrif- 
tian fyftem refts, and that the whole building 
muft fall if the key-ftone be taken away, I have 
heard another of the fame church, and of the fame 
charadler, advance, that many things abfurd in 
belief, and ridiculous in pradtice, were neceflary to 
attach the greateft number of men and women, and 
efpecially of the vulgar, to chriftianity ; that men 
of fenfe and knowledge afcribed to thefc dodtrihes 
and inftitutions as little as they defervcd ; but that 
men of fenfe and knowledge ought to conlider and 
diftinguiih what is for them, and what for the vul- 
gar; that this cannot be done in outward pro- 
feflion, but that every man of fenfe and know- 
ledge may do it for himfelf, and fhould therefore 
bear with an ufeful deception. Much may be faid 
in favor of this political reafoning, and much may 
be faid'againff it. It might have been better, 
perhaps, if it had been prafticable, to refonri as 
Erasmus would have done, than as Luther did. 
I fhall not enter into the controverfy ; but this I 
fay: Such inftances, as have been given, confirm 
the whole drift of this eflay,:l^aufe they fliew the 

.jnifchicvous 
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mifchievous confequcnces of theology, by which 
an order of men have been able to ufurp on God, 
if I may ufe the expreflion, as well as on man ^ to 
propagate their own inventionis for his revelations ^ 
and to aflame an authority, to which they have no 
right, over all the other orders of fociety, till the 
fr^ud and the; ufurpation were fo eftabliihed, that 
it was not poflible to^rejed them without failing 
Vito fome of thefe calamities which the eftablifli- 
ment of them had coft mankind. A melancholy 
alternative fiirely : and yet fuch an one, that the 
love of truth, the fpirit of liberty, and an a\yful 
rcfpeft.for the Supreme Being, ought to determine 
pien tQ take their refolucion in it. When Lir- 
7HER and Calvin, and the other reformers, took 
this- refolution* it muft not be denied that afFcftions 
and paflions, and private intercfb, had thdr Ihare, 
-as well as the other motives, in determining theni 
to it. Such will be the cafe in all human enter- 
prifes, even in the beft : and therefore the iflues 
fven of the bcft are always imperfedt. Our re- 
fwmers (hook off entirely the papal yoke, they laid 
afidp and expofedmany falfe traditions and un- 
ishriftian doftrines. But our reformers had fome 
of the prejudices, and much of the fpirit, of the 
fchools about them : and he * was not in the 
wrong, perhaps, who made the fcholaftic chrono- 
logy begin at Lanfranc and end at Luther ; 
tho many of your divines and of ours have talked 
the^ame gibberifli fince, and talk it ftiil. 

• MoRHOF PoJyhift. 
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Mav we not compare the great revoliftion whicif 
happened in the romafi churchy td that vAivph hap? 
pened in the rpman empire ? The empire broke tq 
pieces, fome of the provinces t^ame diflin^t ftates, 
aficrtcd their independency, and acknowledged 
no longer the imperial authority, nor the lawij of 
the empire. But in all thefe ftew tonHltiitibns 
there was fome tiniStuFe of the old, fonie prmciples 
of law, and fOme* of policy, which bore a near rcr 
femblance to it. Thus, in the c6nftitutiens of o\xv 
reformed chifrchcs^ tho they yere independent on 
that of Rome, fomething remained to flicw that 
they had been once members of that body, as mqch 
as they differed now in doftrine and difcipline. 
The church of Rome Ihut up the bible from the 
^ity. The reformejd phurches opened it, and dcr 
daned that thp pure word of God was the fole teft 
pf uue religion, and the fole foundation of theirs. 
Tha€ it i$ the true, the fole, and tlie fulRciein; teft 
pf chriftian religion muft be owned s for if it was 
not, it couW not be the word of God, nor chrifti* 
anity the religion of God. But it iq certain Aat 
this word has been made thp fole foundation of 
pur reformed religions? I apprehend it i? not, 
^ay, fince, to fpeak properly, 1 nrmft fay religions^ 
h cannot have been made fuch. TKe word of 
God is ope, and one religion alone can be taugh^ 
by it. If there are different religions railed, thcrp 

puft have been different foundations Jaid. How 

.'- - •• »••.,,* 

are we to account for this ? We muft acknow- 
ledge the truth. Hum an. authority has paffed for 

aivme^ 
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<liviiie, tho not fo coercively in our churches, as in 
fcfan ; ami the imcerttin, variable word of man 
for the infaUible, invariable word of God. We 
freed ourfehres from fpirkual tyranny, and we fell 
into Ritual anarchy. The change, however, was 
ad vamtageous ; fince thesr is, ia the nature of 
things, and has been in this cafe, a tranfition, 
through confufion, into order & whereas there is no 
immediate tranfition from eftablilhed tyranny into 
a fettled ftate of liberty. 

» 

; BsfORs tfce reformation, Chriftians knew no- 
thing of the bibk more than the church told them- 
It might, or it might not, be a rule to the paflors : 
but it Was QOfie to the flocks. After the reforma- 
tion, it wa3 put into the hands of every one. The 
paftors appealed to it, and the flocks were fuppofed 
to judge for themfelves by it. What happened ? 
TIk vwy fame thing that happened in the pri- 
mitrre church before any canon of Scripture was 
made by public authority, and received by com- 
mon confeitt. Various traditions and various 
dodrines of men, wJio pretended alike to the gifts 
of the Spirit, divided the faithful : and every teacher 
had his followers. Juft to at the reformation, va- 
rious interpretations of authentic fcriptures, and 
various comments upon them, divided the re- 
formers and the reformed. Every teacher had his 
fi:^owers : and fome of thefe afieded to prcach, as 
veil as pray, by the Spirit. Ambiguous and ol> 
fcure ezprefiions in the text had the fame tSk& as 
no text at aU : and modern theology broke the uni- 

X 4 formity 
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formity of religion as much as antient, caufed as 
much defolation, and fpilled as much blood. The 
reformed churches perfecuted one another^ and 
your church perfecuted them all. Atheiftical per- 
fons, therefore^ continue to take the pretence^ 
which every religion gives them, to confound reli-. 
gion and theology, and to afcribe to the former aH 
the evils that are due to the latter, 

I T is natural to afk, can nothing be done tq re-^ 
move this fcandal by putting an end to thefe evils > 
I will prefume to anfWcr, Nothing ; unlefe rtien can 
be prevailed upon to affume the fpirit of chrifti- 
anity, as well as the name of Chriftians 5 ' and thi^ 
will be found, I iuppofe, impradicable as long as 
the Ible care of religion, and the fole direftlon of 
confcience, is confined every where to a diftindt or- 
der of men, whofe diftinft interefts, and whofe 
paffions of courfe, carry them to ke^p thefe dit 
ienfions and feuds alive. If they were content ta 
explain what they underftand, to adore what they 
underftand not, to leave in myftery all that CHRist* 
and his apoftles have left fo, to a time that is not 
yet come, and to teach others to content them- 
felves with natural theology, . and fuch revealed 
theology as this ; the evils fpoken of ^auld fpon 
ceafe, ahd the fcandal confequently. If they pro-' 
ceeded in this manner, there would be ample mat- 
ter left to employ their tongues and their pens^ 
and none to employ the fwords and daggers of the 
reft of mankind. The law of God would be a 
plain and confxftent law, and no golqr wauld re-. 

n\ain 
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main for infidels to form this argument: ^^ £ir 
" ther the fcriptures do not contain the law of 
V God, or it was not in the. intention of God to 
*' promote, the peace and happinefs of mankind, 
*i or he . did not porportion the nieahs. to his 
*.' end :" every one of which prppofitions is blaf- 
phemy ; and yet, as. theology hasf corrupted. gen u* 
^pe chriftianity, it will be hard to.evade theni all. 

But fince fuch a change as this may be wiftrcd 
for by good men, rather than e^peftcd by any 
man, it is proper to cpnfider what can be done to* 
leilen ^ irremediable evil, and whether good por 
Ucy cannot. furniih an antidote againft the poison* 
of theology *, on which I ihall fay a word or two 
before I finiib this long eflay. There are argu- 
xnents, no.dpubt): even of. the political kind, and 
qf irrefiftible force, againft atheifts who rejed all 
celigion, ladtudinarians.who. admit all alike, and 
i^igidilt^ who fufiVr one alone. If the firft prevail, 
there will be no religious confcience at all ^ if the 
iecond, there will be as many as there are religious 
fedb in every fociety ; if the third, perfecution for 
religion will be niade a maxim of government, as 
it is made in fome countries, to the bane of foci- 
ety, and to the (hame of the chriftian profeflion. 
Do, there remain then no means to prevent the 
fatal efie£ts of theological difputes, and ecclefia- 
ftical quarrels ? Some countries are fo miferable 
by principles of bigotry incorporated with thofc 
of their government, and by the eftablifhment of 
ijiquifitions, that there remain no fuch means, but 

■ :. ■" by 
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by the toul extirpation df &H tKofe whb diflbr, tt 
i;rho »c fufpefted to dififef, from thfc eftublifted 
dodrines. In other countries^ tho a rigid fpirit 
prevails, yet if inquifidons ait jiM eftaUiflked, 
and if ecclefiafBcs do not govern, it is very po& 
fiUe by fkill and mitnagement to atlay^ For thft 
moft part, the ferments which theology is apt co 
raife in the ftate, and to Uunt the Airy c^ thofe 
who call themfelves orthodox, and every man who 
ciiftnts ih opinion frdm them heretical. In couo* 
tries where thb rigid fpirit is not that ^ the g^ 
vernment, tho difiehtion cannot 1>e ^ftntirfely pte- 
vented^ the bad iiAoenee artd tSkiB^ of it may. 
To make g o re n i in e nt eflk^Ual to 4II the good 
ptsrpofes eif it j there fmift be a religion ; lim ttli^ 
gion moft be national ; aftd this narioMl rc^gM 
mtift be m^mained in reputation and irverence 1 
all other religions or fe6b muft be kept too low 
to become the riv^riN of it.- Thdc are ki liiy ap- 
prthrtifion firft principles of good policy, Thfe 
eftabliiheneiH: of a religious ord^r (Ubjet^ to th« 
civil magHlrate, and £abfervient to ^ civil pow* 
^^ not that of a religious fbcKty ptt^tending to b^ 
1^ allies, and aimrhg to be the niafters, of the civil, 
may be reconciled very well to thefe principles ; 
and fure I am that they may be purfued, not 
oidy without perfecution, but without die inva* 
fion c^ any one right which men can juftly ckim 
under the freeft and nK>ft equitable government. 
The parliament of one thousand Rx hundred and 
forty one declared, that human laws cannot bind 
confcience; which is a declaratioh every feft 

makes 
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t^hkis opt tif i^ifMi^, ^d ROM {fbCeniit v^fliiAgiy 

^ Attd 6ttght to dj^dUdit: thOfe tfleii ftMi p»m 

tatse ttitkcitnee n!|mgtHt$t ^ the tn^Mic «Mi(bkfM« 
df tfet ftjtte, $»<fh fi^n If ai itrak^ life tof ^6W», 

attd ^e bettctr mett tNy ^^ ^th^ firt<^> P ^to^ 
gate their onf n iciichies «f religioh, «6 ftfe«grft*!H 
iiitit t^w f^^ Md td fiett>fnnirftd tliHr |>aitk»^ 
hf hotkx^s about j?eclefiaftieal gw^ttlimfewt : l^ick 
/caftnot be itone ifS^ithcmt iftaftJfeft dahgtf » ** 
|)ttb!fc peape, ^e t^ilfldm df itjuf i:ott(8tultd*i 
Has thtttfcm joJfle4 adttirraMy Well tiJgrtM 
tbe t^ hi.i)ft MMpittible tl^iigi in the Wol4<^ 
Jio# fhcotnpajcible fbcter they «|ay feirtt been rt^ 
©refuted, a ueft aftd 4i toltfadoh ; and, by tn^c e Ut^ 
aSke the |)i'in<;ipk^ tlf l^titiiditMiriaiiifc Mi figtSSStsi 
has igqme fat to pittent tliofe evils thuc gave -6c- 
frafipn to the obje^idh of iatheifts : sl^ ! hope ^&At 
I htyp iicteie ki ^h ttkf 'Jo gfdtc^ by tottfidefihg 
^ ttatwe, rife, piogrefe, ind cflfefts of atfthorky 
ip matters of ftitgioO, that theology hte been *S-* 
Ways feble to Ais objedtfen, <:hrifKanTty wrttf. 
Chriftianity, genuihc chfrttitJiky, is tohtained ift 
fhe (Jofpcb, k i^ the word of God : k fcquires, 
fheitfore, odr veheracion, and a fttift cotifi^mity 
p it. Traditional chriftianity, or that attffitii^ 
|hco4ogy which paflcs for'gpmaifte, and ^hich ^ 
all profcft, it derived from the wtitmgs of ftthcrt 
and dodors of the chwch, and from the decrees 
pf councils. It is therefore the word of men, and 
pf men for the moft part either very weak, very 

ipad. 
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mad, or. very knayilh. It rcquir^, (herefo^ nq 
regard, nor any inward con6)rmity to it. yoq 
have, I know, at your elbow a very foul-mouthe^ 
and a very trifling critic, whp wiU endeavour tq 
impofe upon you on this occafion, as he did on a 
former. He will tell you, again, that I contradif^ 
myfelf ; wd that, by going about to deftroy the au^ 
thority of the fathers a(id the church, which I 
rged, I go about to deftrpy (he authenticity of 
fhe Gofpels, which I admit. B\it if the dpgmatiT 
cal pedant fhould make this objeftion, be pleafe4 
to give him this anfwer : that I do indeed admit 
the Gofpels, not on the teftimony of the Spirit, like . 
CalviI^^ but on that of the fathers and dquStor^ 
of the church, who not only be^r this tel}imony 
ieparately; but, ailembled in a council at Lao* 
dicea, reje&ing many other Qpfpels, made a ca- 
non 'of thefe : and yet that his objedion is imper- 
tinent, fince I may receive the Gofpels on the cre- 
dit of thefe men, of whom I think very little bet- 
ter than I do of him, for authentic fcriptuces, 
juft as well as he receives the books of the Old 
Teftament, concerning which he has ftarted fo 
many idle paradoxes, for fuch, on the credit, of 
the Jews, tho he rejefts their ora| law and the far 
bulous traditions of their rabbins. Thus I fhal| 
conclude this long eflay, wherein I have recalled 
the fum of what I have faid to you in converfation, 
and which has, I fear, too much of the loofe and 
wandering air of converfation. 
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TH E foregoing ECCxys^ if they may defenntf 
even that name, and the Fr^;mentV or mi^^^ 
nutes that follow, were throne upoiipaper in Mn 
Pope's lifetime, and at his defire. They were aU 
communicated to him in fcraps, as they were oc^^ 
caGonally writ. But the latter not having been 
CQWicAvd and put logeihor under difierenc hcatia^ 
and in Ac faint ordar aa the foriiier kad bfen, b^ 
fore his death, if that may be called order ; I hart 
contented myfelf to cor^ie^ and extend them a lit^ 
tfe^ and to leave them as Fragments, or minutes^ 
in the form in which they appear, tho they might bt 
flyled EBkp with no moge im|Wfopri4ty th$si thofe 
which precede them. They are all nothing inore' 
than repetitions of converfations often interrupted^ 
often renewed, and oftefi x^arried on a little confu- 
fedly. The opinions I heid are expofed as dearly^ 
as they ought to be by a man who thinks his opi- 
niqps foundid in tnivi. 1 thtiughti a^ 1 thiri|i 
IHQ, that jnine woe Jo. Tbc nK)rd jmportaoli 
therefore, the fubjeds are, the more neceflary it 
feemed to me not to dilguife the truth, efpecially 
to friends not eafy to be fcandaliied, even when 
their own opinions and pn^udices were freauendy 
contradidled, and on occafions when freedom aS 
fpeech could be neither indecent nor hurtful. It 
could be neither indeceiit nor hurtful to thefe 
friends i nor will it be fo^ I hope, to thofe into 
whofe hands thefe papers may fall after my dea^ 
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treatife concerning eternal and immutable mo«- 
rality^ which you fent me long ago: and fioce 
you a(k my opinion of it now, I fhall take feme 
notice <^ thoie^ which this very learned auth(H: 
defends on two fubjeds^ the nature of human 
knowledge, and the jH-incipka of naturat idigiom 
On the firft I haiwe wric to ytm already, and on 
^e laft you know dbat I intend towrite to yoo. 
.On both of thefe Idifltr midy from tine doOor^ 
and am very far from finding ^m^- thing in diis^tar*^ 
tife, which can induce me, in the lea&degivc, tsb 
change my way of ti^ikingi On th^ contiaty^ 
the great principle oit whicb^e proceeds temp to 
mejof the utrnd^ abfunUty^ and tiije confitquotKftt 
dedtvcibic from it at. leaft as'dangeibusy pabap^ 
mpre fo, to th« f^yndotioaof lU .^rotig^bn, jtlani 
4 the 
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th6 coHfequehci^s that flow frdm thirdo£bnnes he 
oppofes. 

CuDwoRTH cnteirs inio the difpute ttet^ccn Des 
Cartes and his oppofers, who have triumphed 
exccddingljr over him for faying^ •* I do not thiiik 
*' that the eflences of things, arid thofe matKcma- 
*' tical truths which can be known of them, arc 
" independent on God; but I think, however^ 
" that they are immutable and eternalj becaufe 
*• God willed and ordered that they fhould be fo/* 
It is more probable^ and it is more candid to Be- 
lieve that this philofopher was in earned, than that 
he was in jeft, when he advanced this propofition* 
He might think that he took the beft, if not the 
ftrongeft, fide in difpute, and approve his own in- 
teption in the choice he nxade-, as it;deferves to be 
appfoyed by every fincere theift, and modeft en- 
quirer into masters of the firft phildfophy, even by . 
thofe ivho are not of his mind. 

If'Dxs Cartes was to arife, and to anfwer for 
himfelf, might, he not diftinguifh tjetwccn immu- 
table and independent ?/ Might he not fay that 
thefe trttths. arei irhmuitabld,; becaufe they affirm 
what. . is conformable tO/ (hat . u^iiyerfal nature 
whereof God is therauthor, as he is of that intel- 
Jigence by which theyi are perceived^ and that 
they.afie tberefofe, in a prpper fenfe, both immti- 
table and .depiendent^^ immutable, as much as^ 
the: nature is to which t4iey belongs, depencknt, 
.cm.xij^t . Bring jby i(fhQ& energy; this nature l^^^ 

to 
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to exift^ and is pre;feryed.' He might owii him-, 
felf afraid to aflert, notwiiiiftanding the decifipns 
of fGhoolnien^ or the decree? vof councils; that 
there can . be any entity wjiafever^ or any thing 
in. any being: whatever^ which, is. indeyend^J^t oil 
God* He might lament Hs own fate,- to be ac- 
cufed of atheifm pecaufe :he enjployed,- in phy- 
fical hypothefes, matter and motion alone $,tbo, 
he always fyppofed a firft mover, and had prov-. 
ed,: by a demonftration he thought good, the ex-. 
iftence of ai> . all-perfed Being; and to b^ thps. 
accufed by men^ who prefyipe. to. maintain tM^ 
(;hcy haye other objects of kqpwicdge, befides^tjij? 
exiftence of an all-perfed .JBeipg^ which exift^by 
the neceflity of their own patures, and indepcn^^ 
dently on him. He would rejeft moft xertainly, 
wifh l9me of that fournefs which he had. in his j 
temper, as well as in his countenance^ the itpputarr 
tion of betaking himfelf to a pitiful. evafioii;^r H^- 
would Ihew, with great force,. that his apjprdieij-^ 
fion of admitting any thing independent on; Qod; 
into the corporeal or iptelledual fyftem, is: a BfiQJft^ 
reafonable apprehenfion, and no bugbear, as the^ 
doftor calls, it. He might fhe\v, perhaps, th^. 
profane confequences of fuch metaphyfics as th^ 
dodor's, by citing, among. others, this affcrtion. 
from the treatife we fpeak of here : *' the eternal > 
*' and immutable wifdom in the mind of Gpd i$. 
*^ thence participated by created beipgs indcpcn>». 
" dent upon the will of God.'* He might infift 
that, fince ** the wifdom of God is as much' God ) 
♦* as the will of God,** and the will, by coni^ 
Vol. III. Y quence^ 
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qtience, as the wtfdom, it is abfurd to difttnguilfi 
diem ;- and that it is fomcthing worfe than abfurd 
«> rcafon about the divine, as we reafon about the 
buman intelkct; tb divide and parcel out the 
former on the plan of the latter. If the will of 
man is blind, dark, plumbean^ flexible, and lia- 
ble^ be feducod. Is the wiH of God to be con- 
(ftSved in the like manner? And, if it is not, why 
are^ icd to conclude that a fuperior faculty is nc- 
celfery to determine it, as the judgment of rcafon 
d^fes; or fhouW, idctermine that of man ? The anti- 
ents thought matter eternal ; and affumcd that the 
demiurgus, or divine^ archheft, compofed the 
ficamc of the world with materials ^hich were rea- 
dy pipepared, and independently on him in a con- 
fokd diaos. Much in the fame manner^ Ibch 
naetaphyficians as the learned Cudworth have 
imagined a fort of inteHeftual chaos, a chaos of 
eternal ideas, of incorporeal eflfenoes, independent 
OB God, felf-exiftent, and theicfore co-eval with 
the Supreme Beiog;, and therefore anterior to aH 
6dier fiatures. In this intclleftual chaos, God 
{%^, and maa muft endeavour to fee, the natures^ 
the real ^ffehccSi of things : and thus the founda- 
ttetts 49f moKality are laid higher than the exiftence 
0$ any moral agents, before there was any fyftem 
oif bemg', from which the obligations to it could 
refuk, or to which they could be applied ; juft 
asi'tfeip fame philofephcrs fuppofe the incorporeal 
efinces <;^ whit« and black, for inftartce, to have 
eifiiiWd when there was no fuch thing, as coter^ 



afid th6fc 6f i fqvmre -and trkfci H^^ tMk wM 
fiehher fcrrit nbr fi^uV*. 

by ^khtmMph^ wftaft li« Had iekrtbWlW^kl 
befort^ that « til thtJh tUti^^ti bhihttfllglblfe to 
** Usi** and that bjr cbrifequ^rtefe dl dil]f>«tfe abotit 
tTirirn i^ iMpcrtitittit. I ftit)tild haVe gdne Mif 
corifirWtd b tny bpinjon that there h h6th$n^ itt 
inj kiftd ttf bemg, which does rtbt depfeiid 6fl thef 
fupreme, imtttehfe, all-peffeA BeiA^^ hdr «if 
nature whith dbes ridt dep^tid bii th6 AuthOf dj? 
all iWturc; tihb 1 felt, at the iatn^ tim^j th^dS?-* 
fitulty cff nia(?fttairiiiig this bpiniofn by ar^ittfeil& 
Mr. LdcKfi ^hitt^fts hb<^ ht^jKJfiirble h ik M vS 
to coiKdvfe tetisAti fel^tioWs, KaBltucfeSj ijirf C6tt- 
ncfftron^i irlfiBiy Iftchidcd In feitte of otfr id^a^i. W 
be fepat abfe frbrtl thtthi' tvfeii by mfiiiitft t>6«ffc?; 
Leii ti$ bbftt^e, ofi thrs o'ccafldn, hbW tej[56flSibl4?, 
dt at tedt h6v^ (Jxtrefnely difecult, it i^ fo^'tte w 
fcpfar^td the iiSti of etetrtity fVbrfi ccftain riiiihe- 
niatierfl ihd trfctfaft tfuth.% as well as ff orii ft^cft if 
ate called neceflary^ and are felf-evidenti on on^ 
teind : afid, 6fF the other,* hoW Ifrjpoffiblc ft Is to 
doAceivd that, tfufhs ftiould exift before the things 
ix> which they are relati^^e^ or partictdar natupdk 
aftd cflfenxres,' before the fyfterti 6f univetfal nsktriW, 
and whdl' there was no bdng. but the fupef-efen- 
tial Being. 

• . * * 

t? o D knew, from all eternity^, every fyften)^ cor-* 
poreal and iat^Uectual, that i» cif^ated in tixttei 
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He knew by confcquence, for he ordered, the va- 
rious manners in which all the parts of tiiefe 
fyftems, and the fyftems themfclves, (hould operate 
on one other, the relations they fhould have, the 
proportions they fhould bear, the ideas they fhould 
communicate to creatures fitted to receive them, 
and capable of knowing only by them. All this 
he foreknew ; but all this did not therefore exifl : 
fuch an cxiflence was at mofl eventual, and de- 
pended on the will, not the knowledge, of God ; if 
we may diflinguifh them, to be a little more intel- 
ligible. . . Thefe immaterial forms and effcnces, if 
any fucb there were, and thefc immutable truths, 
for fuch there are mofl certainly, could not begin 
to exifl in any proper fenfe till thofe fyftems of na- 
ture, to which the former are faid to belong, and 
from which the latter do manifeflly refult, were 
called into aAuality : and, in fhort, I cannot per- 
fuade myfelf that Des CARtEs af&rted without 
^Qod reafon, tho he has been much . cenfured for 
afferting it, that God is the author of the efTence, 
as well as. of the exiftence, of all that he created *« 

If 

* 

^ What i have been led lo A^on this bcc«fion' makes it ne-. 
cefTary. to explain nlyfelf a little more fully ; /or tho I dare not 
aiSsrt, like metaphyseal divines of your and my communion, 
that the eflboces of tftingj^ie in a &n€t and.pmpor fenie in- 
dependent on God» any more than their exiftence ; nor am able 
to conceive a dependency of exigences or beings, and an inde- 
pendent of efTences or manners of being ; yet I am far from 
aflenting to J)rb CaaTEs in all he has advanced on this fubjedk 
and on matters relative to it. He has puihed hypotkeiis, and 
even truth itfelf, into chimera. There is a fort of knight-erran- 
try m philofc^hy, as well as in arms. The end propofed by 
both is laudable; for n<^iAg .can bt To more than tp redref\ 

wrongs 
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I F what has been faid fhould be called hypothe- 
tical, it xnuil be allowed to be lefs fo, and, at the 

fame 

wrongs and to correfi errors. But when imagination is let 
loofe, and the brain is overheated, wrongs may be redrefled by 
niew wrongSy errors may fye corrected by new errors. The 
caafe of innocence may be ill defended by heroes of one fort» 
and that mf truth* by heroes of another. Such was Don 
QuixoTTEy fttch was Des Cartes ; and the imaginary cha« 
raster of one, and the real charader of the other, gave occaiion 
to the two moft ingenious faticical romances that were ever writ. 

In one of thefe, a chinefe mandarin meets foroe difciples of 
this philofopher as they travelled through the moon to thofe 
imaginary fpaces, to that third heaven, where his thinking 
fubilance was employed in building a new world, or the model 
of a world, on his own principles of matter and motion, whilft 
his extended fubfbmce lay buried at Stockholm, or at Paris. 
The mandarin had contracted acquaintance with father Mer- 
SENNE in a former journey^ had read the metaphyseal me* 
ditations, was inllrnded in this part at leaft of the cartefian 
philofophy, and the judgment he made of it I own to be mine. 
It contains opinions that feem to my apprehenfion mod evi- 
dently falfe, and paralogifms fo much oftener than demon- 
Ib-ations, that, when I am of the fame mind, I am fo, fre- 
quently, for reafons different from his, ' and even ^ contrary to 
them^^ Thus, for inftance, I take it to be evidently falie that 
we have cert^iinty of knowledge whenever we have clear and 
diftin^t ideas of any thing. Our ideas are often clear and 
difHnd, and at the f&me time fantaftical. Examples may be 
brought of fuch as we receive immediately and paflively from 
outward objeds, and of fuch as the mind frames by it's own 
a£tivity: for that which Gassendi acknowledges of himfelf, 
in his objections to the third meditation of Des CARTEs,muft 
have been alike true of others. Many things had (eemed to 
him fo ctear and diftindthat he held them for undoubted geo- 
jnetricjil truths, which he was obliged afterwards, and on a 
further examination, to reject. To what purpofe now is it 
faid that an attribute, which we perceive to be contained in 
the idea of any thing, may be affirmed of that thing with 

Y 3 truth? 
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fame time, to conv^ to the mind ideas and no-, 
eons piuch n^ore inbeUigibk, than all that meta^ 

phyfical 

truth ? Such an attribute may be afErmed with metaphyseal 
truth of tke moil fentaflic^ idea. But the difference bett^'cen' 
fQCUpkyflcal and real truth is great ; and tho we have the 
fenaer 0n our fidein aiErming the attribute, yet the whole muft 
be chimerka) if die idea be To ; ^d fuch a procefs pf realbn- 
^gmay confipi us in fantaJMical, it ^anno^ lead us to real 
Icsowkdge, 

This ki^ypeiUMl tD die author of thefe maxims, the £rft of 
which is falfe, and the fecond prec^ou^ apd uncertain, wh^ n 
he attemp|«d t« demonftrate the exigence of God. I do not 
beUe?e that l^e mpaned to we2\kep this great truth by employr 
iag a ibphiAn to prove it; but I believe (hat the aiFe£i:ation of 
novelty led him into a paralogifin^ or an und^fjgned fophifin? 
He aflumed that he had in his 'mind a clear and ^fti^didea of 
|Hi infinite alUperfefl Being ; th^t this ide^ h^s an objedtive;. 
reaKiy, er, in pkiner tenns, a re^l objeA, which ipay be known 
py die idea alone, a;id withoui^ $u&y farther proofs ; and that 
fttceftry exigence is contained, as indeed it |5> in t^is ide^/ 
FKMttaB*this heiEoncKided that an infinite ^-perl^d 9eino^ 
CxiAs, and is the cai^fe of 0ns idea which reprcfj^nts hi^ifelf. 

Now that fiich s^ bein^ (^xifts,^ and that; he can wai^t pq perr 
fiction conceivable or incoi^ceiyal^ by qs,, may be^ and ha^^ 
been, demoiiftrated invincibly. pi\t to fay diat be can become 
the objedb of a cle^^r ^pd dijflinA idea, if to adyance a ground- 
lefs paradox. We may know vefy certai-nl}(^ tha^ there is a» 
£gure which has a thoufan^ fides : but no man will t^y, I think, 
that his mind reprefeiits thefi; thoufand fid^s to hinjt ij\ oijie clear 
and diftinS idea, nor that he has any other than a general and 
confuied notion of this figure. Much )efs, will any man^ who 
is nota fworn (partefi^n^ pre^n^ that he perceives iii his mind a 
clear and diftindi idea of the^ infinite ail-perfedl 6ein£. (If 
knows in general that there, is fuch a being, and, that to fi\pr 
pofe there is not, implies contradidlion, or rather many contrar 
^dlions, Hb has particular ideas, ancl i^dtions of fome of tHe 
^ivine pcrfedlions, wejl determined as far as they extend, and 
y^t inadequate. There are odief^ w^^ich he canpot £o deter- 
mine 5 
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phyfical jargDA which Df. C^^WDftTif emf^Soys* 
after his grectah mdiflcrs. I^ it any thing blotter 

than 

iM^coBcepdmn at all : ftr 1 4a not ag^r«tf Wfdi dft diftieTe pfar^ 
lofophei^y nor witk the JeAit who fliikes liint ipeik, that there 
afe any whitH ieettr ine^ilipafdbte to kifti^ ifttie^ it be wtefr he 
dbtenhiAts ill the icfeas he has, or wheh htf. preteads t(» hilve 
ide» he amnot haiw $ .and that W€ ii« apt lo do fe often^ thd 
veify eseam^lb, which vtt ftno^^Mf ftcslir afriiiooinpittittiliqriA 
the diritte perfeaSons, jtfe foiMMit f# ftcMr. 

T6 hclkve thatf (her« k tf eod» wt liibft be tau|;hl this 
grtfat j^rineiple of ill itfiigioA^ tjnd receive it oil aulbofi^v 
To know that there itf otie^ tref nwifl ^ through » prbce Ih of 
Tc^ti^ that c6nfne^ o«irafldii evvtect troths £t«ttiif^l}r toge-^ 
ther, an<{ fo amves a# dMMnibatiohk Tho' the- at^ckk" dbes 
nO« comieA them into^a deMOAibadbn a^ GtKVs ekiAtfnc^v f^ 
h« knows them af& to le truths^ as weHt a» the theiflv He 
)aiows> that di«y t^Mt lUm the Baeii0e< of things. Nb ^- 
ni0iMi««Br iheirf th<<refoi« iMmntabl^ and- et^nah ar he cbn*'* 
ctikeii thM ifattti« to bo ; and" oait talb? mt iititf in tho (pielMAi/ 
v4ifether lAey iM dependMtt ov &idepeBibiie dn Gdd, fin^a he^ 
adlinoiwlMig;ei Db Ood'. The dieillriaakaf a better tt(b of ih^ 
tratk*; for he conned them iuwv a d^onAratiotr of Qod'» 
exiilinfeev and, ]tiftead<ol^aiekikn(dod|^ng(the truth of ao prb- 
poitfon, like Dts- Ca ATi^s, dli' he&covers die truth'of this^ 
he ftad» b^i exflerfeiwe that he oooldmithave difcovered the 
t]<ath of this,' itf he had nOK aAtsoedentiy known aadTackkYOW- 
Iddged the truths of many others. He owns fdveral* lieceirary 
tmdkfl' Hot. wrkleri nor iitt^MintBdron hip miiid» but fuch as-he 
has frantied b^' obftipvitig' die agrdement and difagreeihent of 
hii» idea»» aisd Aich^a^he cenOlttde6 eVery odier man, who hae 
the faaie fecoldes) andi the fanir peroeptions in his nitnd^ muft 
nft«eflkrily frames Mo-callfr thof<5 truths eterdai and- iimitutable 
rekdvely to that i^ffyxA of nature fh}m'wiiich they refuk. But 
he cannot call them independent as properly and as confift- 
eady ar die adieiAr may,, fince heacknovi4edges a firft cailfe, an 
this andlevciy other fyftsm of liaairc* 



Alii»T0Pi.B». w&oafU a part as well as the chinefo man- 
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than jargon, tp ttU u§; th4t Otir idea^pf. white, or 
Wack, which wc rFcpiye frps) om;v?.4r4 objcds ^ 

our 

darin ia the fceiies of the fomanee I qiioCf » when he comes to 
lexamine thofc aflertk>ii9 of Des Cartas, ^f That tljc eiftnccs 
.<* of diings^ and the truths called n^ceflaryi ju*;: dependent on 
M God, and that they are immutable and ei^riia) ij^ no other 
" fcnfe than this, that God willed they ihoidd fee fo,*? fuppofc3 
that the French philoippher could mean to fpeak of no offences 
except thofe of f^reated beings, nof of any propoiitions except 
fuch as are advance coaeerning thein. That this was hi$ 
meaning no dpi^bt can be made : and he explained it fufiicientr 
\y when he faid f f Qod is the ^tlthor oif the eiTepcCy as well as 
f of the exiflence, of his creatures,' • But even with this meait- 
ing the Stagyrite, or rather the Jefni^/is not contented. Des 
Cartbs fliottld have refleded, he fays, that truths^ which re- 
gard the eiTence of created being9» have a nepeffary connedHoo 
yvith thofe which regard the eflence of God. Jie bfings an 
example, f* That the creatuns is eflentially dependent on 
f* God/* is, he fays, a proppfition which belongs tp rh^ eifence 
of the cfeature^ f* Tha( Qod is the abfolute mafter and the 
M free caufe of all beings/' is ^ propofition which belongs tq 
the eilcnce of the Creator ; and yet tb^t, if one of thefe oould 
be falfe, the other might be fo too. Now furely the want of 
reficdtion was^ in this cafe, on the fide of Ari$tot(.9 hi|nfelf. 
f^ If one of thefe piopofitions could be ialie, the other might 
5* he fo too.^' Agreed, but not for the reafon he gives, a fup- 
pofed QecefTary ^nd general connexion between truths that re- 
jgard the efle^ces of created beings, afid truths that regard the 
jciTence of the divine uncreated Being, ^be lesifpn' is, that 
thefe proportions are in truth identical, that the firft belongs 
to the eiTence of God as really as the laft, and that to fay the 
creature is dependent on the Creator, or the Creator is abfolute* 
mafter of the creaturp, is to affirm the fame thing. Their ef- 
fences are infinitely difta^it, but they are conneAed by thi$ 
reflation ^ and all other coi^nedion of t^eifi is pnre|y imaginary* 

t s 

We know the relation of the Creator to his creatures, anc) 
pf the creatures to their Creator. But to talk of a necefiary 
pnnedtion between truths that belong to the eiTence of one 
and the eiTe^ce» of the other, feems to be little tlfc than 
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our ideas x)£ a fquare, or a^ circle, which jwe ac- 
quire by the help of our fenfcs likewifci or pur 

ideas 

« 

i9etapbyfic;9l nanfenfe, and ttli£ laiiguage of men who feek to 
leyade what they cannot explain. When God made the ani*, 
mal world, be jnade fubllances whofe eflences are nnknowii 
to us. Even our own is fo. What now is the necefiaiy coa* 
lie&ion between the incomprehenfible eflence of the fupreme» 
felf-exiileQty all-pcr&£l Being, and thofe of created fabftances 
)yhich he hgs not given us the means of knowing, or between 
ftmths that belong to either? When God created finite ex- 
tenfion he created all the poffible modes of it, and, among the 
reft, that of a fpace included within three lines, which we 
have obferved, and have called a triangle. By contemplating 
t]^i$ Agnre, wp difcover the various properties of it, and are 
able to demonftrate feyeral truths concerning them, at die 
equality/ for inftance, of thef^ three angles to two right aa* 
gjes. What now is^thts neceifary connexion between finite 
extenfion in the feveral efTential modes of it, and an infinite 
ixut fimple unextended fpifitiial ful^ance, fu^ as we conceivfc 
tbat of Gpd ^o be in hisJnelFjiible manner of being ? What is 
the necefTary' coni^efUon betwepy^ trpe and falfe propofitiona 
rela^ve u> ofie, or the other i 

On the whole, we may conclude in favor of I>es CaaTBs^ 
that he imagined no fuch abfiyrd connedMon ; and thought 
hunfeif therefco^ pt liberty (o aflume what. he.. d^ afifume 
concernif>g the - dependent of created efiences, as well as ex* 
iftencesy on God, who is, according to him, the efficient cauft 
of the tri^th of ail true propofitions about them. Truths re* 
lating to Qod always have been> and always muft be, the 
fame. They are abfolutely from all eternity, and to all eter- 
nity, independei^t on his will, for he is what he is, by the ne- 
ceffity of his nsLtujfc; and felf-exiftence is part of his eflence. 
^ut nothii^g^ of this kind is applicable to the creatures. They 
might have bepi^ or not have 4)een ; and the ihppofitioQ 0[ 
their noaroxifience ioif^ies no cx>ntradi6tion. It is true, in- 
d^, that whilH they exiil, they are what God made them 
t<> be; and omnipotence, that can deftroy them, cannot alter 
their 4:fiences. Thefe eflences, however^ and the ttfaths con- 

<:crning 
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idets of juft jlnd tmjtift, which we frame cm ex* 
perienee^ are incorporeal fubftanjres, etettiral ef* 

fences^ 

r 

etnang theihy ate not ib aUblotety indepcndeHkt mi God, as 
die adrerfanet of Des Cartel pronomicr tlkem to t>e ; fbr 
cren in the hypothec, that God had nro other (bare, ttof ex- 
crted any odier power, in die great work of the creation, tha<i 
titat of calling dTences he couid not create into exiffenci^, fey' 
creating the dings to which they bebng ; thefe eifKnces ste 
mn indiredly, if not diredly, dependent on him, and he is 
doubly the caofe of thofe truths which we affirm concerning 
diem, as he called the eflendes^ jhto cxiflence; and as he cre- 
ated beings capable of perceiviiig^ dleffi. 

Tiirs diftinAion between exifli^nces and'enence!?, tn^ ^Mfitier 
of which, that are d e p e nd ent on the w9l of God, ifr^ die 
htter, tlot are in de pende n t on h!s wiS, along widr tiles 
nuto die fyftem of things that are, is not very dear. Migb 
not die obfcQifty* be taken away by^ taking away this diftinc* 
tion, anti By anderihuiding ttfi^^nces to be notfting more^ than 
manners of being dfetermihed" by the power t&t fpvts die 
}k^g, and manmenr of concefving detttmincfd by the power 
that fprms the concepdons ? When God* itnidr ttuStiai e9r* 
teniion, he made it capable of receiving various modificatioBs, 
and of pfodiidlig mtfious- a p p ea rt m e t si. Tt^we dflBftguHh 
by Qames Ibr-our own n^ Wl^'Cidl' dkcm^eirel^, fbr ftiMincr^ 
or i^ares^ or trxMig^s- ^ ^ail aot^ here of MMtacer, ftr 
widi their' r«d eflbneee- ie is net p Aewm de d" diat we haere any 
thing^t»do)andwhen'wefiave gtven* them* thefts nimer, piitf- 
lofepheA aJTume t^at tftey are rent elTeaees, indlfpeiidbit oir 
G«d, dlo h^ zs the autHoro5 riP ex«^nfloa> and ga«r uffacuK 
ties tO'percerre thelb fbrm» of ib. 

}t woi^ be ttdfevs, aii^ n e e J I e ft , «» fbedr <^dfe doOriae 
of the fckool^-ctfticentifig eiftaMai I Qim coittMit^aiyAif t» 
naka* oa# obfefvadon' mafO' or tlliy heai^. H^e' cMlibkMi'^ 
dons, of idea^ whkh- ai^diH&goinie^ bftlli'fHMii'^of milMf 
iwodk, and »e principally ct> th» morat Hnd^ havcp ito*bsad^ 
tid^ to^ be eftecmed eflbnces* We cempeund'^enk', w6 can* 
thenfovodecoaipoond.theBft<f and die rent Qonftitodon'oTevery 
f^eeies of them cannot be unknown to us. They, are, not, 

however^ 



J 



(fences^ iijdepwdeft nat»jt«, thiog? ingcnara* 

blc aip4 if^piss^fh^lpi^ 9k€CC9r<iing to Ptiira d^ 

• * " . - • ■* 

howQver. efle^ces lik^ thoie which feveral jj^hilpfQph^ hfiVQ 
^aginedy from Ft a to down to Cudworth, and others in* 
l^6i^ hy thf dtnif xnetap hyficfc They avt not iiig«iMNible, 
. 9Qr iDjuwUbJt?, nor uopc»fli,ableiii aprop^F. fcnft j fojr^igi^ojf 
were fo, thefe ^dls would be. more |>erfeQ than, th^ir gjmAu 
fiaoi the hnmaa mind is dieir canfe, alid in fbme fort ^eir 
croator, ari4 fiiY^f the bunfoi mind ia noaa of' diefe^ • They 
are not in^epel^d^topt a^Afr on the. yfijfl of Go4f Tihiy ai# 
abftrad complex nouons., Such.lMir, Loc^kb gives us leajre m 
call them 9 ^' as^by a peculiar right appertaining to the*|inder« 
** fl^n^ing^.'* Th^ 9indm4(<s A^ arhitmdiy and ooca* 
fionally, by virti^e ^ a pow^ tot con^eivq twinge i^ (Ua i9ia»» 
ner, which God has beftowed, imd dire£le4 to the improve*^ 
nant of geneval knowledge. There they fluduate : they arei^ 
npt ^ 6^ efiiBces in every miii4 nDrabv^rti itk thefamt 
mind; and if th^ ^fwer their Jf^rf^, ifi WX<ikgi^>s tiM^ 
degree is proportionable to the mental power of qDn^eivin|^ 
things in this, mfianep which God ha» given nt. 'Tikus evca 
the truths we call neceflary, the etemae veritates of which we 

l)oaft, areonej^y.or other de{j|$i^dfn|;^Qn thp S9i|t^ipic99JDg* 
Their necefflty is> not antecedent,, but confequentia), to the ex* 
iionce of material' and' intoIlote|d -oiwated natures. Thei^ 
nweS^XfupH^ hwfk ^ ooafq^nt^ to theft i|atmil9> i«hil^«o^ 
are ms^e able to djfcem ipH^tively i%<;qt^ caip. 

But it is timato^amchk|e a note too )ong perhaps already^ 
tho X have hwried tbrooghr,it» and toufxhodr ^ mgttffrofi it) 
more lig)itly than. I could h^vc^ done.. I do not. pi:ftei|4 t^ 
decide &t qneftion between I>B8 Cartes and his adver&ricu. 
Alii would ittcttkate ia tUs, that flnoe.hi* opiliioii may re-- 
ceive sk i^ea&nahk intj^i^te^^, it ihp¥l4 ^^.he> oot^demnttfc 
as abfolntelyy and a^ ^^gmatiqdly^ as it has beeui ajndr thai. 
it becomes a dieifl: to indine always to the fide which a((cribes 
tbp gteatei: poffibh power, to. God, Ikm^ that which- haa even 
th(; apipearsuice^ of l^Ung ilt hyj afliyi^ng afi iAdependAI«9^ 
iy)ie|Lia dependeiycy on him implies no cpntradidtion* 
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ARISTOTLE, and which the former, as Tully 

exprcfies his fehfe, " ntgit gigni, fed iempcr efle, 

** ct ratione et intclligcntia.contineri?" Is it any 

thing better than jargon, to tell us that *^ theie 

*^ ittl^ances, eflences, natures, are the primary 

" obje&s of fcicnce, and the fame too with the 

•* intelleft that knows them j that they arc uni- 

^^ fprm modifications of the human and of the 

♦' divine mind, and that altho the former be ere- I 

^ atei, yet the knowledge it has is a participation 

'^ of that one eternal, immutable, and uncreated 

** wifdom ?•• In Ihorr, is it any thing better than 

jargorj, to talk of " c^p^l prints, and deriva*- 

^> . tive iignafiures from one architypal intelled or 

•* fcal, like fo many multiplied reflexions of one 

^ ahd.t^e fame face made in feveral glafles ?" 

• AccoRDiKJo to luch philofophy^as this, we 
may, and . we muii, .pierce into the myftery of 
God's -tiatufv^ and incd 1^ depths of his wiidom, 
to arrive at a knowledge of his will relatively to 
man, - Wc m}3k&, foand the principks of morality, 
not on our knowledge of what our Creator has 
done, but on our knowledge of what he knows. 
We muft not confult his will as it is fignified by 
the conftitution of the fyftem wherein he has placed 
us, but we muft abftraft ' ourfelves from this, 
^d deduce our moral obli^tions from an eternal 
rcafon, from the immutable and independent na^ 
turcs of things. We muft contemplate the fame 
architypes according to which our fyftem of be- 
iug was made, to know how we are to condu(5i: 

. our-? 
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t)urfelnffs «^> it ; lai^ ^m^^^Ssmt, niU iKVamei. 
comi^on ^tpj God wdr rpw^;; Our koojwlfedgC: 13: 
no longer -hufiian, it is divtne^ Ic is. jiq> longer 
derived fmm outward ifpprelfions, and inward 
operations ^ our ideas have.no longer thetr diftinft 
architypBjs exjfting out of Jjb4 mind, or fprmedliii 
it; they ar^ all the impreifipns of af) . fl^chif ]£pd 
feal, that is^.of the divine. ini;elle£t A^ftraoge 
method j furely, of prolong.. out. ideas» if. 0Ot the 
knowledge- wc acquire l^y them, to. be iivkpeddc^t 
on God. 

I CANNOT foar fo high as Plato and. Cud- 
worth. I will not fink fo low as Protagoras,' 
and other antients ; as Hobbes, and other mo- 
derns. The former atfiaze, ' inftead of inffcrudmg, 
me; and, 'if I undcrftand the latter, I ohly tihdcr- 
ftand them to know that they impofe on them-' 
felves, and would impofe on me, the groffeft ab- 
furdities* Strange extremes ! When Cudworth 
holds up the metaphyfical glafs to my eye, I fee 
fomething, I know not what ; fomething that glit- 
ters at an immeafurable diftance from me. When 
HoBBES holds it up, he changes the pofition^ 
and I fee fomething monftrous at the very end 
of the glafi. 

As whimfical, and. as little .intelligible, as the. 
dodrines of the former are, they may lead men tt> 
think that, the will of God, fignified by his works, 
not being the fole true criterion of moral good and 
evil; and fince there is another criterion antece- 
dent tp this, nay, even the criterion of it, that is^ 

. the 



tlv CWiiaS mate bf ItafiMibMe indfeiltedeilfc djl^ 
Mrti I difff ^Mgb€ t6 hjM on t<ftti#e R^^ 1^ f9i^ 
ttxi Mnc 10 fbt wiU <Rf (3od fighififtd h)^ hl» i^^ 
feoaaoft ilitfieaitehtfdiMifelitilitUlf&in^^Qdie 
tfartir eteflttl tnttittbi dltailc^ ntdtb*^ gitt^M^t of 
ifiiwiCTj ^iaitom ttttaf itram ^bftitfr vtltir6 

jUftiil cdnceik, i^M^h AiLisro^Ll w> fehaiftifes. 
Bttt dMb irbR did t^ gpod miii,. and alt tko4i 
idiM hatelield ^ ftfiMo^iflicMif tmMki I'o^^^ 
fwer truly, they thought, as men deep in iwotffosLtf 
fdence are apt to do, that they had much Qieaniog 
when they had really nooe;^ 

Aftjer (bunding^ loudly in our eass, and repeat-^ 
iif g dogmatically^ that thi^g$ are wh^ they are by 
their, natures^ eternal, immittable,. and independent- 
on the will of (jod ; they, are driven to diftinguiflny 
that they tMy avoid all miftake^ as they pretend^ 
an4 to aflert^ not what their words import,, but 
fbmethlng utrhich their words do not import, nor 
can be faid to import any where out of the fchopte. 
When they talk, of natures by which things aie 
what they are, they do not mean,' it feems, as any 
vulgar man would have thought, the conilituent 
eflences of things, the real natures by which alone 
tliilgK csBh be whaft they aff^. They i^eaft' fbikc- 
tiling which is not ^ nature nor effi^ce^ but foM^ 
tfaolrg w^ich fbhoolmen and phildbphers hafve 
teiMi pittsfed to call lb« Wlien they fay tjiat things 
air whker by whitenef^, t-ri angular by trianfgularityr 
cir jmit by' juftice^ ai>Ki th^ ommpojsdiice iddf ca^ 



nM ouifee Atm whiter tramgvilair, iaor juO^.wfab^ 
Q{|C Aich T^ttm% naoarar}' la, man !«<}v> is aai tps^ 
tjtphyfidtfn) 9ior k^ksaov <iAufk beindaoedita^iolc 
thcar ineanmg to faei that jGfod makes: tboigs^ dsv 
pendant' on kkviy to cxilb ooiif(Hiaiably.t6'«alti(iiiies 
iftdependent on Um. If thdf wens nut thqii^ m 
have ibme fiidi meaning, th^ could be nndorftoddr 
to floeaift nbihing inare thanthis^ that cUngsr aie 
white, triangular, and ji»ft^ b6C9ii& God ha$* mode* 
them white, triangular, and juft; and that omni- 
poteiice i^li^etonot make black, l^oarc^ iibrun. 
joft, iYhiat ^oAinipoienci? make& white, triar^ar; 
and jdt. Tfecfe a» moft knmoubte^ ctwfi^ no 
doubt, ittW* ^efefve |o have their «'pisice air the 
fimnifahi-hcad of fcieA^:^.' 'flet the^ phitofo|4iers 
do not tKstri hy thek ^gf^fiiil^JiNtapeadttu: li^nffcs, 
any naaires at all. tliicy' mean Acte^ntcBi^ble 
cflcnccs, and ratioiits ^f' thiigs, as* arc objofta of 
the mhid. Nbw*, the Srtgcflfs 4)f our rmidk^ bekig 
nodiing bue our ideas^ it follo«rs that theft na^ 
tures, fb bti<ih taA»d (^, airo not natntiti, bat ftm^ 
pleor complex kfeas^ of naesres : and ^atlr the m^ 
corporeal fobftaftce* ^anifti kto air, thftit fe, diejr 
arc confeflfedfy phantaftic, not «al^ -They are 
merely certain rfArajft kfca» which piiUofopheni 
have taken it into^ thek heads to affirn» that Aey - 
fhimc } and in^ which affiKmatk>!> 1 may. have leave • 
to be of opinion that they deferve no more cnedii, 
than a man w4io is in any other deKvitmi* Th^-' 
wAo are as iUbt3e as ARtsrron^t^ on Ctnxwasrir, 
who cam dihfeovef , wiA the firfr, tl^at fenfe i& the- 
lame iH^ ft;nltMifr things 3 and^ with liolK ihat un- - 
**.*:' dcrftanding 
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dkrftcn4it)g is die fame .with the things widerfl^od^. 
may Suai out; likewilb, that the nature of ^ tbing^t 
aiid ibe idea of that nature, are obe.and the faibe., 
But I (upiioie that they; who preferve their com*: 
mon fenfe fpte from the taint of met4phyfi|^s, will 
not eafily conceive thsKt their ideas^ however gene- 
ral t>r afaftiafttd, can he called,: with the leaft pro-' 
priety^ immateHal eflences, incorporeal fiibftances, 
ctfcmal, ifhtnufiable, andfoon. 
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iT.risianobiervatiQn.of.Mr. Lockje,. that <^ we 
^ have very, few abftf^ft ii4mps for our ideas of 
** fubftances;^ and that the fw which the fchook 
**. have fwgcfl, XQuld neycr get into ^ofnn[ion uie» . 
^ nor obtain public approbation : wh^as all our 
^^ Aifiple idda& have.aJbftraft, as well' as concrete,^ 
*\ nances v: ami ib havctovr, ideas of modes and re- 
*V lationsi" Fkmh henc^ that grciat author infers, 
a-^ Ct^eflion: .of all manyind, that they have no 
ide^s of thordal eflfetices of fubftances^ and a de- 
claration, that their fimple ideas, and thoie of 
modes and rdations^ are resd eflences, or the ide^ 
of real eflences^ Now, the truth of the fuppofed 
confeflion I admit entirely; but the truth of the 
fuppofed declaration is. not fo evident, and requires 
fpnie explanation ^ it is cxprefled. It t$, if 1 
n^iftake not, in p|art ffdfe^ and in part true ; and 
ferves neither Mr. Locke's purpofc, nor Dr. Cud- 
worth's, even where it is true. To argue from 
th^ ufe of words to the reality of things, is no very 
fure method. Languages a^ framed by the vul- 
gari not by philofophers;. and when nangies are 

improperly 
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improperly given, and words come to be impro- 
perly applied, cuftom eftablifhes them foon, and 
they eafily miflead even the minds of philofophers;. 
The fubje£t before us affords an example of this 
fort, and if we examine it a little attentively, we 
ihall find a corner of Mn Locke's fyftem about 
ideas, rent and torn, but the whole fabric of Dr« 
Cud worth's demoliihed to the foundations. 

Words have been invented and applied, and 
names have been afligned, as men wanted them, or 
fancied, by miftake, that they wanted them, to 
communicate their ideas with more precifion, or 
even to conceive them more diftinitly. What- 
ever advantage has been procured to the improve- 
ment of knowledge by the firft manner of pro- 
.ceeding, much confufion and error have arifen 
from the fecond : innumerable inftances of which 
there are. One of the greateft, and of the moft 
jiernicious in its confequences, we find in the ufe 
and application of the word abftradtion. There is 
a very prafticable operation of the mind, by which 
we are faid to abftradt ideas, and by which we do, 
in effedb, generalize them in a certain manner, and 
to a certain degree, by fubftituting one as repre- 
fentative of many. There is another fuppofed, 
but impra&icable, operation of the mind, by which 
fome philofophers have made themfelves and others 
believe, that they abftraft, from a multitude of 
particular ideas, the idea of one general nature or 
cfience, which is all of them and none of th6m ; 
whereas, in truth, tho they can define general na* 

Vot: IH. Z turcs 
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tures or effenccs in very ckar propofitions, they 
cannpt frame an idea of any general nature, which 
is not a particular idea of that nature. 

Since men do not commonly employ ab(tra<3; 
naoies for their ideas of fubftances, it is a flirewd 
fign, indeed, that they are not confcious of any 
ideas of fubftances made by the &cond kind of 
abftraftion, as Mr. Locke obfcrvcs, but content 
themfelves, in this cafe, with general ideas made 
by the firft. To talk of nominal e&nces, and the 
abilraftion of fuch, comes toto near thp gibberifh 
pf the fchools. about genera and fpecies : and if it 
does not coincide with the doftrine of certain ef^ 
fenti^l forms, or moulds^ wherein difiercnc things 
are c^il, as it were, to conllitute different natures, 
it perplexes the underftanding, and darkens the 
plaineft objeds of it but little lefs. If we lay afide 
thefe refinements, and think for ourfelves, we fhall 
foQii difcover, unle& I am extremely miftaken, 
that the former method of abftra&ing of gene* 
ralizing our ideas, is. the univerfal practice of man* 
kind; and that the latter is purely imaginary, not 
only in the cafe of fubftances, and of fimple ideas, 
whereof the real efiences are, in my opimois 
equally unknown to us, but in the cafe of modes 
and ix^ations, whofe real efiences muft of neceflity 
be known to us, fince our underibanding frames 
them. 

NoxHii/G can be more true than what Mr* 

hocKiE. bihifelf . confelfes, that " general and' uni- 
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** verial Belong hot to the real exiftence of things^ 
** but are the inTentiohs and fereatures of the un- 
" derftandicig, niade by it for its own tifc^ and 
^^ concern dnly figns^ whether wbrds or ideas*/* 
On tins principle I protced • but it wiU hot carry 
mfc fo all the confeqaedces my niafteri for fnch I 
am proud' to oWh him j deduted from it. Let ws 
bonfider fubftancfes ill the firft place. We have 
innumerable ideas of particular fubftahces^ and I 
heed liot ftand to (hew hoW little improvcrrifent we 
Ihould makie in knowledge, and how impofliblc it 
wouH be w rcafbh, or to communitatc any reafon* 
ings about themi by the help of fuch ideas alone. 
How then dotes the mind proceed ? As thefe com-- 
plex ideas are irtnuriierable, fo are they beyond 
ttieafilte various. Out of this Variety the riiind 
fefedh fuch as have a more remote, and fuch as' 
have a more immediate^ refrmbknce ; and claScs. 
xhetm accordingly iV From this operation of the 
mind ha^ ariibn the fchool diibihftion of gbnus and 
fpccie«; Now,* to fpeak according to it, which we 
may do intelligibly on this occafion t as the mind 
ill unable, by abftraftion, ot any imaginable way, 
ttt c6mprchend any one fffccies, and much more 
:iny one genus, under one ^neral idea^ it com- 
prehends each under one general name, and we 
fay, fbf inftance, man, or anhnal. The mind does 
ftiU more in the former cafe; for, all the ideas 
that compofe a fort er fpecies having a clofe re- 
ferhblance to one aMther^ the mind fubftitutes 
one, as I faid above, to reprefent them all. This 

♦' Ef&y, fib; ill. c.^j. . 
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idcal man is neither Peter nor Paul 5 it is nor 
the idea of any particular man ; it is a particular 
idea of man made general by the application. 
The archetypes of this phantafni are without, and 
it is abftradtcd, ii^ you pleafc to ufe the word^ 
from them. But it is fo far from being an ab* 
ftri.6t univerfal idea of man, abftradtcd from thofc 
particular forms, or complex phantafms, which 
the mind reprefents to itfelf (as Cudworth af- 
firms againft intuitive knowledge) that it is one of 
thefe very phantafms. It is not, in ftiort, an idea 
of humanity. The mind creates it to fupply the 
want of an idea we cannot have. A general uni- 
verfal idea is inconfiftent with the real exiftence of 
things : but fuch a particular idea of that which 
may cxift becomes itfelf an archetype, according 
to which we include, in the fame ideal clafs, or 
exclude out of it, the objeds that ftrike our 
fenfes. Thus it becomes general, by the ufe the 
mind makes of it, tho it be particular, and be iig^ 
nified by a particular word* 

* 

The mind proceeds in the fame manner with 
refpeft to all the other forts or fpecies, into which 
it has clafled its ideas of fubftances. But with re-. 
fpeft to kinds, or genera, this cannot be. They 
may be, and they are, comprehended under diftindt 
general names ; but none of them can be repre- 
fented to the niind by any particular phantafm or 
idea, as in the other cafe. How (hould there be 
6ne common archetype for things that have not- a 
clofe, but a very remote, refemblance ? Such arc 

the 
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the various forts which every kind contains : and 
therefore whe^ the mincj would advert to the idea, 
as well ^ to the nani^, of animal, it finds itfelf 
difappoiotud. Far from having any ab{lra<5t uni- 
yerfal idea, it has not fo much as a particular idea 
that may be geperajlized, ai^d &and in (he place of 
f he QlthfiT^ 

The HE ace two other operations which the 
ijiind performs not .conftantly, but occafionally. 
Xhe firfl: may fprvc tp fa^cijitat^ the communication 
Qf knowledge-: thp fppqod ha^ ferv^ to nothing 
but to faciliwte <he introcjuftion of error. From 
the names that jGignify particular forts, we deduce 
fometimes, and as jhe mi©d h^s nce^i of jhem, ad- 
jjcdives, or concrej:p terms, that fijc and appro- 
priate to each fort wh^eyejr J^elongs to it, or is 
fneant to be-afcribed tp \u Thus from man we 
derive human, and we ipeaJL qf human figure 
when we would fignify the figure peculiar to him, 
9nd of human paiHon^ when we wopld .^ply ,tboib 
to him which belong to him, tho th^y are, ^t the 
^ame time, coniiQoa to him, and to other ,a;ii)^als^ 
l^ut the fchoolmen have not ftopped he^e, Th^Y 
have invented words j;o fignify, very cpofijf^dly 
ai>d falfely, what was fignified very diftipftly (ua^ 
truly before. Thus, for example, they have coiA^ 
fed the terms, -humanity and animality.- If they 
Vieant. to fignify, by chefe terms, nothing more 
than what we kn^w to be comprehended under the 
Aames of man and animal, I (hould have no obr 
Jj^e<3tion to the ufc of them, nor tQ thofe of tablejty^ 

Z 3 cuppeity^ 
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cuppeity, and gpbleity, when cj^ftom had ffta- 
bli(hed them, as much as Dioqenes Icof&d at 
Plato for ietroducing them into philofophy. 
But Plato did mean fomething elfe, and* io has 
many a deep metaphyfician and logician fince his 
time, and after his eif ample. They h^ve no| 
meant only thofe appearances, according^ to which 
the minds of men have fortcd things, which Mr. 
Locke calls pominal effences, and which, he lays, 
are the ^bftraft ideas their names ftand fac y but 
thf y have meant real effences, intelligibfe natui^es^ 
the patterns and archetypes, according to whicH 
every thing is what it is. The firfc is, to me, un- 
intelligible J for I neither comprehend how eiS^ncesi 
can be purely nominal, nor how words can be ab- 
ftraft ideas : and the fecond is, I fuppoJe, at this, 
time, an exploded opinion among rational mcriv 
In fhort, he mi|ft know his own mind very ill, or, 
knowing it well in other inftances, muft be 
ftrangely deceived in this by the prejudices of ima^ 
gination, who can perfoade himielf that the words 
humanity and animality have any other ideas an- 
iiexed to tl^m than the wotxis man and animal 
\Vhcn the firft raifes any idea in the mind> it is one^ 
0f thofe complex phantafms that have been meh'^ 
isioned, and that draws after h fuccefliveljr, bu^ 
rfipidly, the ^ ideas of zll thofe qu^lities^ corporea) 
apd imcllc&uai, which are fignified when we jofii- 

to them the term, human. When the fecond 

J- - 

raifes aiiy idea at all there, a confufed' hiiddle of 
idea j ru(h into the mind at once : an afiemblage 
pf Ifveral fpccies of animals that throng together^ 

like 
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llk^ thofe which throng about Avau^ in the fa- 
mous dcfign of Mr. John Overton, to rcceiVc 
their Dairies from the firft of men, who became 
thus the inftitutor of nominal efibnces. 

But now, if it fliouW be confeflfed, that we 
know nothing of the real efferices of fubftahces^ 
aiid therefote can sbftrad no fuch ideas of them as 
fooie have pretended; if it ihduld be con&fied 
fdrthet^ that nominal eflences are nbthhig more 
than general hames of particular things, n6t imde 
by abftraftion, but by impo6tion$ yet fkill it 
\tould be afTerted, perhaps, that our fim^c ideas 
are reftl eflbnoes ; that the mind is able to abftraffc 
their general from their particular natures^ and 
that we give them, for that reafon^ both dbftra& 
and concrete names ; the truth of which ktter pro- 
pofitions ! ihould take the liberty to deny, as well 
at that of the former* Our limple ideas, n^t one 
of which it is in our powir to make, or ta wx- 
n&ake, may be called^ properly enough, intcUaawd 
atoitK, the pritictpks or materials of buir whole 
intelleftual fyftem. Matter, and the atoms that 
compofe it, have been thought eternad, and if wc 
affume that they ^ere created in time, we muft af- 
funie too that they wer6 created at once, Tlic 
fame atoms, fpecific in number, as Well as of %&- 
ci&: hatuties, pafsL^ through all th^ changes, and. 
take all the various forms, which weobfcrve in the 
ii)atertal world. There is no new, no conti»ued, 
creation of them. But ^e knoW; coufcioufly, 
that there is a continued creaticm of thefe int^- 
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ledual atoms, that is^ of funple ideas, in the iq« 
telledlual world, in different minds, and even in 
the fame mind, neither fpecific in number, nor, 
perhaps, always exadly fo in nature: and thus 
they are not only combined, as the former are al- 
ways, with one another, that is, with the fame, buc 
new ideas that arife from new perceptions, enter 
very often into thcfe combinations* There is ano« 
ther difference to bp obferved, much inore to our 
purpofe. We can analyfe more ealily, and with 
greater fuccefs, our complex into (imple ideas, 
than we can decompound fubftances. In one of 
theie operations, ^e go up to the intelleduai 
atoms. In the other, we ftpp far fliort of the cor- 
poreaL To what now is this difference owing? 
Is it owing to our ftrength, or to our weaknefs ? 
Is it a difference, as it may ^pear at firft fight, in 
favor of, the human mind? Much otherwife. It 
ferves only to (hew the deficiency and imperfedbioo 
of our fimpl^ ideas, of the firff principles of all our 
knowledge* If tbefe were not fo confined, and 
fo fuperficial, as they are moil evidently ; if they 
were extended to more objo5ts, and tiiade their 
impreflioAs on us from a fpring that lay deeper in 
jphe nature of things, we ibould know much morq 
than we do concerning the compofition and de* 
pompofitipn of fubl^ances. If they were real ef- 
fences, or the ideas of real efiences, we ihould be 
acquainted with the real pfiences of fubftances, at 
le^ft to a certain degree : for, what do we mean, 
wjien we fay, that we have no knowledge of the 
real efiences of fubfi:ances, except thefe two things I 

Wc 
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/We mean certainly, that we have not a number 
cf ideas fufiicient for the acquifition of fuch 
knowledge; and thus the deficiency of iimple 
ideas caufes one half of our ignorance about the 
complex ideas of fubftances. We mean likewiie^ 
that the (imple ideas, which we perceive by the 
impreifions of outward objeds, are often falfe^ 
and always inadequate to. the nature of thefe ob- 
jects ; and thus the imperfection of fimple ideas 
caufes another half, at lealt, of our ignorance about 
the complex ideas of fubftances. 

JSi m px £ ideas are real efiences. Of what ? Of 
fimple ideas ? of themfelves ? Juft fo certain me- 
taphyfical ideas are real ideas. They are really 
in the mi&d; but they have no other reality. 
Such efiences and fuch ideas sire chimerical alike* 
All our fimple ideas arife from fenfatipn and re- 
fledBon, from the impreifions of outward objeds, 
and from the operations of our minds. What the 
powers are chat make thefe imprefiions on the 
mind in a paflive ftate, we know as little as we 
do, what thofe are to which the operations of the 
mind, in ap a^ive ftate, are du?. But this we 
know, the powers that caufe are more properly 
efiences, than the fimple ideas that are caiifed by 
tfiem. An eflence is chat by -which a thing is 
what it is. We have an idea of JVfrhite, we know 
what it is in our minds : but do we know by 
virtue of what it is, what it is .4»here ? Certainly 
vfc do not. It is not fo much as the idea of any 
kAowat>le eflence : Jipw can it be. itfelf a known 

effcnce? 
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eficnce } or» what icek. we further tfaxn to knovr 

that it is a fcnfation ? i 



.Such coxtcrcte ntmcs werd ntceffary to be inf- 
yented, not to fignify tkings that cxift by than* 
felves tike fobilances^ but to fignify quilkies, fo 
yre ufually call them, that cannoc cxift indepcB^ 
demly of fome fufafbance in which they appear to 
exift, wd are conveyed to the mind in the coib- 
pkx idea of it. 

As it is real or apparent want that determines 
tlie invention and ufe of names, fo there ha^e betn 
fome, and may be fndre, invented, M fignify, by 
one general word, and to appropriate to one fub- 
ft»nice, aU the particular ideas tb^t uleit conceive 
to belong to it, or defife to ^pply. to it. This ha^ 
been obferved already : and here we ofafcTve fur^ 
tbet*). that thefe terms are limited by the fob* 
ftance t^ ^hich they are applied, human by min,, 
golden by^ gold, and fo in fome,. laiot m many, 
othe& inftances of foits or kinds^ juft as cullomi 
has decided. It is not much otherwile in the cafe 
of tlie concrete t^rms,. which fignify each one 
ftm^le ide%. The complex idea of man was in 
tbq: mind,, before the word bumm was invented 
to figAify,. without the trouble ot cnwtoerating. 
thiem, all the particuhr ideas Comprehended iiiF 
tbajc complex idea. The fubftantive gave occsl* 
f>on to the adjcAive. So the coimptex ideas of 
all thqie fubftances that communicate to us, among, 
other fnnple ideas^ thofe of whii^e amf blac^» for 

iliftance. 
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infkBice, wac m the niind befbue the itxaes oi 
thefe fioiplc idqtt were intcnicd This* was 
enough for ufe : and qui; idjsas, when tfade oafneM 
Mrerr invoiced: as weU as the names olE thr fviro-* 
ral fut^ftasices toi which they Icbnged^ were 
enough detcrmiit^ and d»flxR§uiihGdL But irhc 
^hools wece not thus conoenittd They endear* 
youfed ta e{UbU& the dofdbrine, of geocm) namircs 
abflrafted from panicuhr;. and: fioxre. they; ettdsa*^ 
youred it, without fuccefs, in the complex ideas 
0f fubllances, they reiblved to da it ia the cafe of 
our fi^nple ideas : andl thus whiocrnefs and blsdu* 
iiefs^ and all the abftra^t names oi fioqal^ idcas^. 
fftre confirmed' in general' vk. 

The fame fimple kkas- being communijcaadl tc^ 
U9 from a multitude of dij&rent ^bftances:'^ aixi 
being obierved to^ be the &me id. tjie chihi, andt 
m the> man, in the peaiam, m»d ia the picldorw 
pher, they might esrfil^ pafe- for adequate id^aa dS 
peal nat-ures io^arted* CD- alt the ftibftancfs wJie^eMK 
riiey were percetvedL^ Thus the vulj^' migfafi^ 
think very natufallyj and, in h£^ notonfychiiU 
dktrn, but much the^ greateft pait of tfloeii, avr 
^m]y perfuadeds that ths& idea of w^it^, whidit 
they perceive in fiiow or milk^ is wluiteficfa- va dio 
^ow or milk, Nay^ thifr- opinidii^ exploded av 
. k ia at preienty baa been- that of the great oca-- 
cles of philofophy^ and many puerilities^ have beett^ 
grounded on it, which- are fca^ ce yet a- while laugh- 
ed put of the world. They who-faw- formerly, or 
who fee naw, thd innpropriecy of fhcfc words, in 
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a philofophical fcnfe, as they denote resd efiences, 
or abftrad ideas of fuch, may have thought, 
however, not only that the ufe of them, is of fome 
conveniency in language, but that it is a very 
harmlefs conceflion to the vulgar. They may 
have thought Jt too an indulgence of no great 
moment to the doftors of abftra^tion, who have 
refined themielves, on this occafion, as philofo^ 
phers do fometimes, into vulgar error. 

Whiteness and blacknefs feem to ftand in the 
f^me degree of a fuppofed abftraAion with hu-^ 
manity, and color with animality. This would 
be admitted by fome, whilfl others would con-i^ 
tend that it is praAicable, with application and 
a ftiiong effort of the mind, to abftraft general 
natures of forts or fpecics from any particular 
ideas that we perceive to be the fame in fubllances 
ofdifierent forts or fpecies, as, in the former iij. 
ftance, that of whitenefs or blacknefs, th^ fay 
they do •, but that it is impra&icable to abftraA 
filch a general nature from many particular ideas 
thajt.we perceive not to be the fame, tho co-exift- • 
ipg in the fame fubAance, as in the infkance of 
humanity they fay they cannot^ They would 
contend further, that tho it be pr^dicable to abr 
ftraQ the general natures fycp. of kinds, as well a^ 
the lefs general natures of forts, where iimple 
ilieas are alone concerned\} yet it is impradticablc 
to do the fame, where the various forts that com- 
pofe the kind are fo many complex ideas, as ia 
;j|^ inftapce of Mimality they fay they, cannot^. 

But, 
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But, I thinks we .may affirm all this to be wfalm^ 
ileal and falfe alike, without eiltering into, the 
difpute between thefe do<5tors of abftra^tion,' and on 
this fingle principle,' whereof we have an intuitive 
knowledge.. That things cannot exift in our 
minds as it is impoffible they fhould exift in na- 
ture. Now ilngulars do, but univerfals, about 
which fo much noife has been made in the fchools^ 
and fo many good heads have been, broken for- 
merly in the univerfities of London and of Paris, 
do not exiil in nature. It is therefore as impofiible 
to abftra£t ideas of wtutenefs or blacknds ^om all 
white or black things, as it is to abftradt an idea 
of humanity from all human exiftence -, or an idea 
of color from all things colored, as it is to abilra& 
an idea (^ animality from all animal exiftence. In 
all thefe cafes, having no real efience to abftra£b, we 
have n<M:hing to abftrad. 

L £ T us confider, whether we are able to make 
fuch abftradions, when real efTences are known to 
us, as they are in modes and relations. For my^ 
part, I know that I am not. I am utterly una-^ 
ble to elevate my mind from particulars to ge-r 
nerals^ as we muft do in order to acquire Dr, 
Cud worth's apode(^ical knowledge, of which 
therefore I muft be content to remain deprived, 
I know the real efience of triangularity, and cafi- 
define it in one fliort propofition* But to con-!« 
template triangularity, abftrafted from, every trit 
angular figiire, is tp my narrow and weak mind 
d$ ijEBpofllbJe as to. contemplate humanity, ab-i 
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tbmSxA from ^cfttf huma^i figurt*, and ev^fy kf^ 
mitfi qualify. He ^«^ ctti frame the idea of li 
triaogfe^ which is nmher rights obtufe^ {)6r acute-> 
an^edf nor^ iii fliort^ of any trianguiai' i{>eci€Si 
buc is all, and Aom <xf thefe^ at once i he^ ( fay^ f 

if in truth there 4s any fuch he^ muft be of a fpe- 
cics diffietefit from mine, as furely as he would h6 
^^ if his £g|kt oould pierce to the ceiiter of thi^ 
earth, or difoerfi erery fttisen inhabitaov <^ 5a- 
Xam. TriangulaErity is fo far from being no par- 
ticular trialig^* that it is every particular trian- 
gle t aui no man, as rprefome, can jhink of a 
ipace included by three iines -that meet at throb 
angles, without ihinktog of fbme one of more 
paiticalar trian^es* Tfiangularity cah be no- 
otherwife t^re^ed to tbe mind. The defini* 
tion gives partieular ideas, but ia lioc itfelf an 
idea. I knov/ the real ei&M^e of jiaftice| and <an 
define it feveral ways, as, for inftance^ by faying* 
after Tuixv, ^ Juftittae pHmum munus eft tit ne 
^ GUI quis noceat, nifi koeifitus injuria ^ 4einde 
^ ut eamnmnsbus pro coaununibus utatur, pri- 
>^ vatis autem ut fuis/' But what then? Ddr 
thefe definitions, or their contraries, a t(m£ormitf 
to one or the other of which conftitutl^ every 
a^ion juft, or udjuft, form, in any Mind, on^^ 
abftrai5t idea of jiiftice? We can contemplaie' 
each of theie apart, and tompafe any particular 
adion. with .it ^ but we cannot abftrwd any gene- 
ral nature,, with which we may compaiie every- 
a&ion that falls under fome one of thde defim^ 
tioBs. Joftict: is a word that denoted partieulal^^ 
I natures. 
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natures^ under a general term, but exprefles nc^ 
general nature. 

I f there were fuch general natures as are fup 
pofcd, they would e^cift in the mind, and b^ per* 
ceived there. They do not exift in the mindi 
'for they are not perceived by \\. They exift then 
no where, whatever Plato might dream, or 
might fay hypothecically and poetically. The 
mind creates real cflence^ focr it's own uie; but 
that the mind abArafb^ even from (hefe crea^ 
tures of it's own^ any genera} naturesi, is a mere 
poetical fidion, which has been adopted, like 
many other fidions, of the fame author, for a 
philofophigal truth. All the neal efiences we 
know are fo far from being v^reated, that they 
are creatures of the human mind ; they are fo faf 
from being independent, that they are dependent 
on the will of man, as far as concerna their exift- 
ing or not exifting; they are & ^r from being 
ingenerable, unperilhabk, and even immutable, 
that they begin to.be, aqd ceafe to be, in the mind ) 
and that wkilft they aAu^Uy exift there, if they 
were not maintained by diftia£t names, and by a 
conftant attention of the mind t;o them and to theip 
names, they would flu&uate and vary without zxiyf 
precifioa or fteadinefs. 

When the Stagirite declared moft dogmatic 
cally, that he would have Hbraclitus, Cra- 
TVLus, and Protagoras' to kpow, that, befldes 
ienfible things^, which they fuppoled always . to 

flow, 
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Bowy and be admitted to' be always mutable, them 
were other beings or entities, neither fubjeft to 
motion, corruption, nor generation, but immo- 
vable ef&nces, the obje6):s of theoretical knoi?/* 
ledge, of the firft philofophy^ and of pure mathe- 
matics *, when he fpoke in fuch high terms, I fey, 
the flowing philofophers might have told him that 
intelleftual beings or entities * were very much 
given to flow, as well as fenfible things; and 
that immovable eflences,. how well foever fixed by 
definitions, were not always immovable even in his 
own mind, fince they did not appear to be ftiiStly 
fo in his, writings. 

After faying (6 much about thefe abftrafl: 
ideas, I muft freely confefs that I fcarce com- 
prehend what they are intended to be. They 
are feparate from matter, according to Aristo« 
TLB. They are free from all corporeal fympa-^ 
thy, according to Cudworth, Nay they are, 
even thofe of them whofe real eflences we know, 
fuch as triangularity and juftice, imperfed: ideas, 
ideas that cannot exift, ideas wherein fome parts 
of feveral different and inconfiftent ideas are put 
together, according to Mr. Locke. Thus ab« 
ftraftion becomes as great a myftery in philofophy, 
as any that religion holds out to us : and I am fo 
little able to unfold myfteries, that I might fit 
forty years together in deep meditation over^ 
againft a white wall, as a Chinefe philofopbcr is 
faid to have done, and to as little purpofe as he, 
if I pretended to unfold this inexplicable fort of 
z abftrao^ 
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abftraftiort. Who can help fmiling, when he is 
told that by the help of fuch ideas, and of cer-, 
tain felf-evident maxims, knowledge is a compre-. 
henfion of things proleptically, or by way of anti-. 
cipation, or a priori j and that abftraftion is that 
higher ftation from whence the ^mind compre-. 
hends things in this manner, from whence by it's 
fubtile fharpnefs it penetrated into the eflential 
profundity of body, of fphericalnefs, triangula-» 
rity, etc. 

Strange effefts of myfterious abftraAion ! 
Strange foundations of eternal and immutable mo* 
rality ! They might be rejedted with contempt, if. 
they . were abfurd only ; but they are carried fo 
far that they become profane, a fort of meta- 
phyfical blafphemy, and deferve indignation.^ 
Could I fufped: the leaft neceffary connexion be- 
tween fuch opinions and the proofs of God's ex- 
illence, I fliould not treat them as familiarly as I, 
tiavc done, and intend to do. But there is no* 
thing which fhocks me fo much, in the treatifc 
I fpeak of, as the attempt to prove in a circle, 
that fince .univerfal notions, the fuppofed imme-. 
^iatc objeds of fcicnce, are eternal and necefla-. 
rily exiftcnt, there is an eternal and n^ceffarily^ 
exiftent mind; and that, fince there is fuch a. 
mind, there mufl: be fuch ideas and notions as the 
author aflumes. But it may be worth while to fet 
this reafoning down a little more at large. 

V 

*' Since we cannot conceive that there wj^ ever 
Vol.- III. A a *< atme 
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** a time when it was not yet aftually true thzi 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to twa 
right angles, or that equals added to equak 
produce equals, and the like in other inftances ; 
thefe intelligible natures, thefe neceflary ve- 
** rities, had a being before the material world 
** and all particular intellefts had any." Again : 
" Since tliefe natures, thefe verities, are, accord- 
" ing to Plato, nothing but noemata, objeftive 
*' notions or knowledges, that is, in good Eng- 
" lifh, objefts of thought, they could not exift 
** without fome mind in which they were com- 
** prehended. There is therefore an eternal mind 
" which comprehended them always; or rather a 
*^ mind which is itfelf thefe natures, thefe vcri- 
« ties, thefe abftraft ideas/' Thus again^ and 
to reafon quite round the circle : *' Since there 
*• is an eternal mind^ that Being muft always 
** comprehend himfelf, the extent of his own 
** power, the ideas of all poffible things. Now 
" thefe natures, thefe verities, arc included in 
** thefe ideas. Our abftraft ideas and univerfal 
** notions are therefore eternal and fclf cxiftent 
** Kke God himfelf. If there were hone fuch. 
« there would be no God. But there are fuch, 
" becaufe there is a God, on whom however 
'* they arc independent. They cannot be modi-' 
** fications of matter, they muft be therefore mo- 
** dification$ of an eternal mind. Every thing 
** that is impcifeft muft needs depend on fome- 
** thing that is perfedb in the fame kind. There 
^* is thcrcfMe a cognation, or conneftion, be* 
9 ** tween 
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"^'tween our created minds and the Jncreated 
** iftind. Our impcrfeft intelleta muft be there- 
** fofe a derivative participation of the perfc^ in- 
" telleft." 

This rhapfody of jargon is faithfully extract- 
ed, and, for the moft part, in Cudworth's own 
words, 

A c L o s fi affinity between the divine and the 
human mind, and a certain famencfs of ideas and 
notions, is the common boaft of nietaphyfical 
theology : and father Thomassin^ and many 
other learned and good men of all communions^ 
have talked as profanely on the fubjeft as Cud- 
worth. Their very great learning feduced them 
into error: they were too good fcholars to be 
good philofophers : and whilft their minds were 
filled with the thoughts of Plato and Aristo- 
tle, of St. Austin, and other refining, as well 
$ts declaiming, chriftian fathers, there was no 
rootn for their own ; or their own were grafted 
on thefe, and extended and improved from them. 
La paflion meme que nous avons pour la verite 
nous trompe quelqucfois, lorfqu'clle eil trop 
** ardente» Mais le defir de paroitrc favant effi 
*' ce qui nous empeche le plus d*acquerir une 
** fcience veritable."* It is father Malbranchs 
who fpcaks thus : artd he was himfelf a great ex- 
ample of wliat is here faid ; for tho his fublima 
genius could not ftoop to copy fervilely, as others 

• Recherche, etc, Lib. ii. p. 2, c, 7, 

A a ^ have 
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have done, yet 'he took his hints and his manner 
from Plato and St, Austin principally, and 
added one beautiful whimfy to another, till he. 
builded ap a fyftem that carries no conviction to 
the mind, and only ferves to give great admiration 
of the author. 
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r\rntK divines, befides Cudworth, have af- 
fumed that God knows according to our 
inanncr of knowing, by the help of ideas. Thus 
Clark€, in his book of Demortft rations, which 
has had much mofe reputation than it defervcs, 
aflumes that goodnefs and juftice in God are the 
fame as in our ideas, and that the relations, pro- 
portions, and rationes of things are . abfolutely 
and necefiarily what they appear to be to the un- 
derllandings of ail intelligent beings*^ among 
whom- he muft. needs comprehend the Supreme 
Being, fincc he makes thefe relations, propor- 
tions, and rationes of things to be the rule or law 
by which God proceeds, and for his obfervation 
of which he appeals to man. Thus he affirms, 
at fcaft, that God knows by the help of ideas. 
But Malbblanchi outflioots him, and confines 
the fupncmc all-perfed Being to this, human man* 
ner of knowing.. He allows him no other. He 
denies that he can have any other. The ideas 
of bodies and of all other objccls *' que nous 
** n'apperccvons point par cuxmcmes,'V becaufe 
they are. exterior to the foul, are perceived by us j 

for I 
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for no other rcafon but thisi they are in God : in 
him we fee them. All the ideas of created be:- 
ings muft be in God : it was abfolutely neceflary 
that they Ihould be fo; becaufe if they -had not 
been fo, ho could not have created fuch beings, 
*^ Puifqu'autrement il n*auroint pas pA les pro- 
^^ duire." He could no more have made Adaw, 
if he had not had the idea of Adam in his mind, 
than Kneller could have painted your pifture, 
if he h?^d not had thi? idea of you in his mind. 

Heathen divines built their theology, not 
only oh phyfical, but on moral, philofophy. They 
made gods, not only of the elements and the 
tparts of this material fyftem, but of the facul- 
ties of the human intclle£t, as of memory ; of the 
paflions of the mind, as of hope, fear, love ; of 
our aflfedions and habits, as of piety, of juftice, 
.of virtue, and fo on. Now it feems that if this 
^ntient polytheifm and idolatry was to be renew- 
.ed, the doctrine I have combated would contri- 
bute es^tremcly to the intrpdudtioh of it. Thefe 
^bftra^ ideas, every one qf which is an eternal 
fflence, an intelligible nature, an incorporeal fub- 
itance, might pals for proper objefts of adora- 
tion i fince they arc reprefented a3 eternal patterns, 
.according to which all things are made or done-, 
as eternal principles, by a participation of which 
^very thing is what it is. Why Ihould they 
not be adored? They are independent on God: 
pav God is fq far dependent on them, that 

A a 3 his 
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his will is determined) and bis conduffc and Ope- 
rations are dijrefted, by them. 

Gun pronenefs to meafure all other beings by 
ourfelves grows up into ftrange extravagance 
when we prefume to meafure in fome fort even 
God by this rule. God has given us a manner of 
knowing fitted to our fyftem, and fufficient for 
all our real bufincfs in it. We can conceive no 
other. But is there then no other ? Is the pofi- 
tive nature of God, is the extent oS his power^j 
confined to the limits of our conc^tions ? There 
is ** an eye which never winks, z, fun which never 
♦* fet^ :" but, with Dr. Cudworth*s leave, the 
abfurdity lies on the fide of the phtiofopher who 
pretends to fee with this eye, and to walk in the 
brightnefs or lucidity, to ufe his word, of this 
fun^ not on the fide of a modeft and humble 
theift, who is £ar from all metaphyfical prefump- 
tion and theological arrogance, and therefore dares 
not affumc fo much in his own favor, nor in favoi" 
of any created being. Such a man will think 
that he makes a much more appofite fimile, when 
he fays that we are (hut up in one of thofe dark 
caverns of the univerfe, mentioned in the Phae- 
do; that there we grope about after koowlcdge, 
not by ihe light of the fun, but by that <rf a 
fnuli ■■ :.d (\\m taper. This %ht, whatever it is, 
was heftowed on us by God. lie -gave us our 
A:gi\t. lie did not give us his own. They who 
thu >^ in this manner cannot be ftrfpefted of being 
too neaj' a kin to thofe antient theologues Aris- 
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TOTLE fpea^ of, who fetched the original of -God 
and all things out of night. They who think in 
the other would do well to confider whether they 
are ijot top near a kin to thofe, who have proniotea 
in all ages, of heathenifm and of chriftianity, fuperr 
jftition in religipp^ paradox in philofophy, and .e^r 
$hyfiafi^ in J?oth. 

I T Hiay be faid^ you know it has been faid by 
pne I love and honor *, ^ that the immediate ob- 
jeft of knowledge being called an idea, there 
is no ir\convei>icnce in faying that God knows 
objedts, that he knows ideas in tjie proper fenfc 
*' of the word, which is Locke's fenfe ; t|iat altho 
our conceptioiji of God's knowled^, or any 
other of his attributes, be infinitely inadequate;, 
yet he faw no abfurdity in fuppofing that hu- 
man knowledge hath fpme fipiilitude to the di- 
vine, as a thing finite, and imperfedji^ aijd weak, 
and fmalL can have to tha|: which is infinite and 
all-perfeft; nor in fupppfing, with the icrip- 
ture, that we are made in the likenefs of 
** God J nor in fuppofing, with the greek poet, 
" that we are his offspring ; and, with the latin, 
^' that we contain divinae particulam aurae." It 
fcems evident to him, " that intelleft is ^bpv^ 
the powers of motion snd figure, and that k 
is of kind altogether incorporeal." I refpefl: 
the authority which made this obieftion to what I 
have faid, and ihall therefore go as far as I tan 
Ifi jTubmifilpn to it. I fee no incpnveaiency in 

* B. ofC, 
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fpeaking of the divine ideas, when we fpeak of 
the divine knowledge. On the contrary, I fee 
much conveniency in it; becaufe I apprehend 
that we can neither conceive any thing, nor ex- 
plain our conceptions on many occafions, concern- 
ing God's knowledge, without afcribing to him 
hypothetically the fole manner of knowing that 
is known to us. But I think it, however, both 
abfurd and profane to pronounce dogmatically, 
that this is God's manner of knowing, that he has 
no other, and that without the help of ideas he 
could neither govern the world as he governs it, 
nor have made it as he made it. To fay, in alle- 
gorical or poetical ftyle, that we are made in the 
image of God, that we are his offspring, or that we 
contain divinae particulam aurae, may pafs for 
fome of thofe images by which we endeavour, 
and often improperly enough, to help our own 
thoughts, and the communication of them : but 
furely they are not to be employed in the didac- 
tic ftyle, and lb as to pafs, not for diftant images 
of truths, that we cannot contemplate nearly 
and.direftly, but for real truths which we do fo 
contemplate. I do not believe that matter can 
draw intelleft, to ufe an expreffion of L'Abbadie, 
out of it's own bofom ; neither do I believe that 
the incorporeity of the foul can be proved from 
the non-exiftence of matter, which my right re^ 
vcrend friend takes to be a demonftrablc point. 
Intelled is certainly above the merp powers of 
motion and figure, according to all the ideas we 
have of them j and j:|icrefpre I embrace very rea- 
dily 
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dily the opinion of thofe who affume that God, 
who has, without any color of doubt, notwith- 
ftanding fome logical and trifling xravils, the power 
of doing it, has been pleafed to fuperadd to fe- 
v^ral fyftems of matter, in fuch manner and in 
fueh proportions as his infinite wifdom has thought 
fit, the power of thinking. Every other hypothefis 
feems to me unconceivable; and tljis, of which 
To much has been faid here, particularly dan- 
gerous. It might ferve to introduce poJytheifni, 
or it is not ^ery far from fpinozifm. I could 
be an anthropomorphite, and believe the human 
figure to be God*s figure, as Toon as I could be- 
lieve the human intelleft to be God's intelleft, 
and the modifications t)f the former to be the mo- 
difications of the latter. If I was abfurd enough 
to be perfuaded of this, I fhould be abfurd enough 
caflly to believe, with the help of intelligible na- 
tures and incorporeal fubftances, or fubftances 
iquafi incorporeal, as many Gods as men ; ^ and 
to ereft a larger pantheon than the gods of the 
heathen or your faints require. If I avoided this 
extreme, the fame hypothefis might draw me into 
another, and I might perfuade myfelf, that, fince 
there is an univerfal mind, in which all ideas are 
contained, and of which every particular mind is a 
participation, every intelligence, down to the low- 
eft, is a modification of the fame mind, as every 
material fyftem is a modification of the fame mat- 
ter ; which would bid fair for a compofition with 
Spinoza : and two fubftances might render a Su- 
preme Being as unncceffary as one fubftance, to 

which 
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wbkh tbr modificauons of both kinds are afcribcci 
in a manner lefs conformable to our ideas, an4 
tnuph nooie repugnant to theology. 

I HAVE as good a right to dmy, as the moft dogt 
matical writer can poffibiy, haye to af^rm, that the 
{Supreme Being knows by the intervention of 
ideas. ' Nay the negative is more probable than 
the af&rmatiye on nuny accounts, and particularly 
on this, that our manner of knowing fcems nei- 
ther immediate, abfolute, nor perfed enough to be 
afcribed to him* To talk pofitively of the divine 
nature and attributes, and to defemune, on our 
fuppofed knowledge of them, any thing mo^ 
than we are able to colled from his works, and 
' the proceedings of his providence, is very great 
prefumption, tho the common pradic^ of divines* 
But to deny concerning them whatever implies 
the leaft defed or imperfedion, is highly reafoiu 
able, and eflential to trije theifm* . Qf the exceU 
lencies of God's nature we can have no adequate 
ideas: they are infinite. But this we jcan know 
moil certainly, that thofe things, which are ihort 
even of the excellencies we are able to compre- 
hend, ought not to be afcribed to him. That the 
firft caufe of all things is an intelligent cauie, may 
be proved invincibly ^ pofteriori, and can t^e 
J>roved no other way : after which it will not rcr 
quire much k>gic to demonftrate a priori that the 
all-perfed Being muft be omnifcient, as w:ell as 
felf-CKiftent. But how he knows, or what know- 
ledge i^ in him, we are unable to fay. We may 

frame 
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frame dark and confufed notions of knowledge 
vaftly fuperior to our own in kind, as wdl as v^c- 
gree 5 and we fliould dp much better tp reft in 
thcfe, d^rk and confufed as they ai^e, than to frame 
others, which, being deduced ffoip pur own, are 
fcemingjy top adequate to be really true. The 
p^ft, the prefcnt, and th? future, as we conceive 
th^m, are known alike tp the Supreme Being, not 
by the perceptipn, the retention, or tfee ai^ticip^rioo 
of ideas, but in a manner inconceivable by us : 
for there is, I think, a plain fallacy in this ex- 
preffion, tb»t; tbp in^mediate objed of knowledge 
being called an kiea, we may fay that God knpw« 
an objeft, that b? knows an idea; When we fpeak 
of objei^s pf htfpwi kifowjedge, we allude to the 
fenfe of feeing i and we apply, very properly, the 
allufion tq the inward perception? of the mind. 
But furely no ma^i, who tries to elevate his notions 
of the a,ll-perfeft Being as much as he c»n above 
the low level of humanity, for fo I will call what 
yft know erf the human nature, can think the fame 
allufion applicable to the Pivinity. Outward apd 
inward fcnife have a great omncxity in the human 
fyftem. The former gives occafion to the latter, 
they help one another, and both have their objedls, 
Burit will no more follow that God thinks like 
man, tha© that he fees like man. He may have 
ponfcious knowledge of all things poffible, as^ we 
have confcious knowledge of our own exiftence, 
a knowledge which prevents even thought, fo far 
from being originally, whatever we make it after- 
Ijrards, an objea: pf thought. But further. When 

God 
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' God is faid to know objefts, he is faid to knov 
ide^. The words are taken fynonymoufly on this 
occalion. But we muft diftinguifli them. A 
knowledge of things as they are, and a knowledge 
of the ideas of them, are extremely different, as 
different as immediate and reflefted light, as ab- 
folute and relative knowledge. Every thing we 
know is known to us in the fecond manner ; no- 
thing in the firft. Every thing is known to God 
in the firft : and he has no need of 'knowing any 
thing in the fecond. As it would be abfurd to fay 
that God receives ideas from external objeAs, {& is 
it no left abfurd to fay either that the divine mind 
combines and abftrafts ideas, or that complex and 
abftraft ideas exift in it, or co-exift with it, like fo 
many incorporeal independent fubftances, by the 
contemplation of which God has, and Plato and 
his fcholars aflure us that m^ may have, real 
knowledge. 

These hypothetical refleftions, on which I lay 
no more weight than they deftrve, will ferve at 
feaft to fhew how little ought to be laid on thol^ 
dogmas to which they are oppofed, 

If the Supreme Being do^s not know by* the 
help of ideas, the chain of Dr. Cudworth's rea- 
foning is broke in the firft link of it 5 for there 
are then no fuch eternal abftrad ideas, either in or 
out of the fupreme mind, as have been fuppofed ; 
and all the incorporeal fubftances, with the veri- 
ties clinging like ivy about thertJ, that- have been 
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taid to exifl: eternally and independently, neither 
exflt, nor ever did exift, out of the imaginations 
of metaphyficians, thofe fruitful nurferies of phan- 
taftic feicnce. 

Should any one alk, !ike Cud worth, and. the 
fixth objelftor to the metaphyfical meditations' of 
Des Cartes, at what time it was not yet aftually 
true that a triangle has three angles equal to two 
right angles, or when it begari to be true that 
twice four are eight ? it would be a full and fuf- 
ficient anfwer to fay, that the time when neither 
thefe truths, nor the ideas from a comparifon of 
which they refiilt, did exift, was that wherein God 
had not yet created any intelligence whofe manner 
of knowing was by tlae intervention of ideas^ and 
that thefe ideas began to exift when fuch intelli- 
gent beings* were aftually created. There never 
was a time when two and two were unequal to four : 
But there was, we may conceive, a time when their 
equality did not exifl, becaufe no numeral things 
exifted, nor any mind to compare them except the 
fuprerae mind; which, being aflumed not to 
know by the help of ideas, can no more be faid 
to compare than to perceive them, or to perform 
any operations about them. If he who made this 
anfwer was preffed by arguments drawn from the 
confequences of it, he would have at leaft the ad- 
vantage of retorting arguments drawn from the 
confequences of the other hypothefis, and of Ihew- 
ing that he, and thoie learned divines he oppofed, 
were in a cafe very common to theifts and acheifts 

in 
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in their difputes. He had difficulties in his way* 
they had abfurdities in theirs. He would owA the 
difficulty of accounting for knowledge indepen- 
dently of ideas: but he would demonllrate the 
abfurdity of maintaining that knowledge in God 
is dependent on ideas, and thefe ideas indepen-* 
dent on him. lie would have the further advan- 
tage of flopping his inquiries where the means of 
knowledge ftopj of confefting his ignorance, 
and of preferving that awful refpeft for the Su- 
preme Being which divines are apt, above all other 
men, to lofe by reafoning about his nature and his 
'attributes, as well as his providence, irt a ffiyle and 
manner that no other theift prefumes to ufe, and 
to which they have no better pretence than that 
which the taylor gives them^by making gowns for 
them, and coats for every one elfe. 

Were men, even they who affedf. to examine 
like philofophers, and to iilveftigatfe truth in alt 
thfc recefles of it, lefs ignorant of that which is 
neareft to them, of themfelves, and lefs liable to 
be blinded by thcif afFcftions and paflions, by the 
force of habit and the determining influence of 
fclf-intereft, it would not be fo eafy as it is, to 
impofe fuch high opinions of the human, and fuch 
low opinions of the divine, nature. In attempt- 
ing the firft^ metaphyficians and divines rUn the 
rifle of having the confcious knowledge of every i 

man oppofed to them ; for every man knows, or 
may know, that the faculties of his mind, and his 
means of knowledge, arc not fuch ' as they would 

pcrfuade 
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J^tfuade him that they are. Every man has rc&- 
fon to MpcGty from the natural impeifeftions^ 
from the accidental infirmities, from the fenfibie 
growth, maturity, and decay of that which thinkk 
in him, and from it*g apparent dependence on the 
body, that his foul, whatever it be, hits no affinity 
with the al^perfea Being. To maintain there* 
fore an opinion of this affinity, Ac fame perfons . 
have rccourfe to another method, from man; 
whom we can fee, to God, whom we cannot fee ; 
from man, of whom we have intuitive, to God, of 
whom we have demonftrative, knowledge alone, 
and which goes little frrrther than a certainty of 
his exiftence, and of his infinite power and wit 
dom^ but not fo far as to reach his manner of 
exifting, 6r his manner of knowing. The knoul^ 
ledge of men is confined to ideas. They cannot 
raife it higher in imagination^ in their own, nor in 
that of other men. They try therefore to reduce 
the divine knowledge to their own low level ; and, 
as ftrange as it is, it is true that they fucceed. 

Let thetn not fucceed with you and mc. This 
world, which is the fcene of our a£bion, is the 
fccne of our knowledge : we can derive none that! 
IS real from any other, whatever intcUeftual worlds 
we may imagine. Let us confider then ho>v it is 
conftitutedj in whiskt relations Mire (land, to what 
ends we are dire<Sbed. Let us truft fo pure imel- 
Ie6t a little lefs than we are advifed- to do, and to 
pur fenfes a little more. When we haVe fcxaniined 

■ 

Vtd compared the infbmlatibns tfc receive from 

tbcfc. 
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tbeie, and have rcafoned a pofteriori from the» 
works to the will of God, from the conftitution of 
the fyftem wherein we are placed by him to our- 
intereft and duty in it, we fliall have laid the. 
foundations of morality on a rock, inftead of lay- 
ing them on the moving lands, or the hollow 
ground, that meuphyfics point out to us. Thus 
we fhall know, as God defigned we fhouki know, 
and purfue, as far as our part extends, the plan of 
infinite wifdom. Inftead of amufing ourfclve^ 
vainly with a falfe fublime, let us keep foberly 
within the bounds of our nature ; let us reafon j 

cautioufly, pronounce modeftly, praftife fincerely, 
and hope humbly. To do this, is to be wife and , 

good : and to be wife and good, is better far than ^ 

to be a philofopher, a metaphyfician, or even a 
divine. . 

The law of their nature is the concern of all 
men alike. All men are, therefore, able alike to 
difcover this law, and the conftitution of things 
from which it is derived. All men do not difco- 
ver it indeed alike, tho all men, even the moft fa- 
vage and ignorant, have, as I believe, fomc im- 
perfed notions of it, which obfeirvation and ex- 
perience force into their minds. If there are any 
creatures of human figure, to whom even thus 
much cannot be afcribed, which I do not believe, 
they arc ranked as improperly under the human 
fpecies, as they would be if they had a diflTerent 
figure. Ignorance about the law x>f nature, like 
ignorance about many other truth$, to wbidi no 

man 



faiaii can refufc his afleht when they are propofed 
to his uridcrftahding, is due to fome or more of 
thofe matiy teafons, by which men arc diverted 
from the putfuit of attainable knowledge, or flop- 
ped in it: and their errohs/ in this cafe, may be 
imputed, in fome degree, to the fame caiifes, as 
Well as to affeftions, pailions, and the force of 
cuftom; But philofophers, divines^ atld lawyers, 
Who diveft, or (hould diveft, themfelves of af- 
fefbions and paflions, and pay no regard to cuf> 
tdm^ run; by a contrary method, into a variety of 
tbntfafy Opinions concerning one of the plaineft 
and moft important objefts of our thoughts. The 
former ftop Ihort of that knowledge which lies 
lyithin the bounds of human cpmprehcnfion. The 
latter overlook it, whilff they aim at knowledge 
that is unattainable, becaufe it lies beyond the 
bounds of human nature^ and therefore of human 
coniprehenfion. 

The notions, 6n Which Cud Worth endeavours 
to ground eternal and immutable morality, have 
prevailed much, with fome difference ijn the re* 
prefentation of them, among antient and modem 
theifts. Let us mention two of the latter pnjy, 
befides himfelf, Grotjus and Clarke. 

One would be tempted to think that when thefe 
men dflert the eternity, independency, aifid immU* 
tability of the great principles of the law of our 
nature, they mean all this comparatively only;^ 
comparatively with civil laws, which arc novels 

you III. B b depea* 
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dependent on the will of man, and nfiutable at bU 
pleafure. One niight think it ftrange too that 
they Ihould not diftinguifh between the divine pre- 
fcience, and the divine iaftitutiofi -, or imagine a 
law, made for man, co-eternal with God. But 
their theological purpofe in maintaining an c^i-- 
nioli liable to fo many objedions, and quite un- 
neceflary to the eftablifhment of our moral obli- 
gations on the firmed foundation, wiU appear ii> 
the courfe of the& refiedtioas. Divines, among 
whom the great lawyer we have mentioned has a. 
juft right to be reckoned^ fee far before them, and 
are^ determined in lay mg of principles by the con- 
fequences thc^ intend to draw# 

PuFFENDORF * is of a Contrary c^inion to Gro- 
Tius. He cenfures very juftly thofe, who, like 
him, endeavour to join with God any coeval, ex- 
trinfecal principle, which they aflume that he was 
obliged to follow in afligning the forms and ef- 
fences of things.. He maintains that the a£kion& 
of men are perfedlly indifferent, if you fet aficje 
the eonfideration of all law divine and human v. 
that the morality of adlions in a focial creature is 
derived from that focial nature which God has 
been pleafed to give him, and not from any im- 
mutable neceffity j and he (hews hbw ill thofe paf- 
•fages df Icripture, which. Grotius quotes, are 
applied to prove an original law fo truly common J 
to God and man, that God permits himfelf to be 
judged according to it. _ 

r ... 

• Lawof Qamrc and natioas, L.i. c. 2. 
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Clarke, has^ ia our time, diftinguiflied him^ 
felf in deferice of the doftrine we oppofe- He has 
made it the firft pfopofition in his Evidenees of* 
natural and revealed religion, with a magifterial 
air, and all the confidence of thofe men who talfe 
on every occafion of nothing lefs than demon- 
ftration. " Fidenter fane^ ut folent ifti, nihil tanl 
** verens, quam ne dubitare aliqua de re videre- 
" tur*.*' This propofition^ however^ on which 
he prefumes to reft fo important a caufe, as on the 
angular ftone of all religion, will appear to be ab- 
furd and inconfiftent, when it is once analyfedj 
and his proofs of it will ap*>ear to prove nothings 
or to prove what is out of difpute. Thus I think : 
and if I think rightly, there is the more reafon ta 
demoliOi this falfe foundation becaufe it is as eaiy^ 
as neceffary, to lay one that is undeniably true. 

r I 

The general abfurdity ^nd inconfiftency of this 
propofition lies here. The demonftrator cori- 
founds in it two contrary propofitions ; and Aid- 
ing, irtfenfjbly to many readers, from that which 
no reafonablc man can admit, into that which 
every reafonable fnan muft admits he means no-* 
thing by a pomp of words, or he means to make 
the proofs of the latter pafs for proofs of the 
former. He afferts that neceffary and eternal re- 
lations of different things to one another^ and the 
Gonfequent fitnefs and unfit;nefs of application of 

* TuLLY De nat. deor. Lib. u fpeaking-of Velieius the 
epicurcaiirf * - 

i B b 2 thefe 
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thefe things and of their relations, determine At 
will of God always and neccflarily to chufc to aft 
only what is agreeable to juftrcc, equity, goodnefs, 
and truth, that is, to thofe abftraft ideas, in' order 
to the welfare of the whole univerfc. Thefe cx- 
prelTions lead me, they cannot bat lead me, to un- 
derftand that the fame doftrine is intended,, as, wt 
have faid, no reafonablb man, no good theift mod: 
certainly, can admit, the doftrine of eternal inde-- 
pendent effcnces, as it has been, taught. But the 
ftate of the queftion is changed at once r for, after i" 
ailcrting that all fubordihate rational beings ought | 
to determine their wills, and conduft their aftions; ! 
by the fame eternal rulds by which God p'oceeds 
in governing, arid therefore proceeded in* creating^ 
the world ; the inftances brought to prove it are 
all relative to our human ftate, and the rules are 
fuch as could be no rules antecedently to the exift- 
ence of fubordinate rational beings, and moral 
agents. Let us mention two or three of thiefe hi- 
ftances. That God is infinitely fuperior to man-, 
is as clear no doubt, as that infinity is larger than a 
point, or eternity longer thaiir a moment. ' That 
men fhoiild worlhip and obey God; for I dare not 
ufe theological familiarity and talk of imitating 
God, is as fit, as it is triie that they depend on* 
him. In fhort, general benevolence, fidelity ift 
particular compads, and all the duties of natural 
rdigion, arife moft: evidently from a fitnels of ap- 
plication of difierent things, and their diflTercht 
relations, arifing from the nature which God;, ac- 
cording to his good pleafure has beftow«d upon 

3 «s. 
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tis, and from that of the fyftem which he has con- 
ftituted, and wherein he has placed us. That God 
IS fuperior to man, and that man ought to wor- 
ihip and obey God, are truths that have exifted 
lever fince there was fuch a rational creature as man 
to^pcrceive them, and to ftand in fuch a relation 
to God. That benevolence, fidelity, and every 
other moral obligation has exifted likewife, ever 
(ince there was fuch a moral agent as man to be 
obliged by them, and to ftand in fuch relations as 
we ftand to one another. Is it not enough that 
we go as high as our nature, to difcover the laws 
of it ? To what purpofe do "v^^e make that intri- 
xate, t;>y metaphyfical abftradions, which God ha$ 
made ih extremely plain ? 

I HIGHT aik, to what purpofe this kind of le- 
gerdemain is employed in reafoning? After Dr, 
jCudwortH' has talked dogmatically of eternal, 
immutable, independent natures, it comes out 
that he does not mean real natures, but the ideas 
that we frame of natures that we affume. Much 
in the fame manner, after Dr. Clarke has talked, 
at leaft as dogmatically, of an eternal rule by which 
God has always afted neceffarily, and of juftice, 
equity, goodnefs, and truth, as of intelligible na- 
tures which have always exifted, and agreeably to 
which God has always direfted his condud:, he 
proceeds to talk of this very rule not as a rule 
eternally refulting from the eternal and indepen- 
dent differences of things and of their relations, 
ibut as a rule refulting from a fyftem of beings 

B b 3 whom 
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whom God created in time, and from the'relatioi* 
in which he conftituted them to himfelf and to 
one- another, No man will deny that a fquare is 
double to a triangle of pqual b^fe and height, fronri 
all eternity if jhe doftor pleafes, and rather than 
engage in fgch ufelefs difquifitions : but every 
man of common fenfe will deny that there could 
be a law of human nature before any fuch nature 
was in being. Cj^arke raifes man firft to aft by 
the fame rule, by which God made and governs 
the univerfe: and after that, he rcftrains infinite 
knowledge and wifdom to aft by the fame rule 
by which the creatures of Gpd determine, or ought 
^o determine, their wills, and according to the 
ideas that they derive from the contemplation of 
their own fyftemi of beipg ; that is, of a fmall, 
and dopbtlefs an inconfiderable, part of the uni- 
verfe, not, by immenfe degrees, of the whole, 
^* Qyo teneam Protpa nodo ?" By the firft wfe are 
tewildered in metaphyfical abftraftions, that have 
po tendency to promote morality- and by the 
laft, divines obtain a latitude of making what 
hypothefes they pleafe, and a pretence of reafonr 
ing with the fame licence about the defib^ns and 
pondu^t of the living God, as they would take in 
realbning about thofe of a dead, but not of a living, 
monarch. This is the true theological fecret 2 
fin^ I believe yoy will think it is fo, when we come 
io confidcr Clarke's doftrine concerning the 
pioral attributes of the Supreme Being, and the ufe 
lie makes of it, 
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B IT T tp carry on die analyfe of this fir H: {^ro- 
pofition* We ane told in it that thefe eternal and 
oecefi^ry differences of thing^^ for fuch they arc 
ftill called, cm& it to be the duty of men, or lay 
^n obitgation upon them, to ad according to thia 
tiflc, jEeparate from the confideration of the will of 
God, and from any expediiation of reward, or feaf 
^ puniihment, annexed either by natural con- 
fequence or by pofitiyc appointment. Now furely 
tliis muft be thoi^ht a very odd method of pro* 
moting natural religion, and giving evidences of 
it, fince it puts the atheift and the theift into the 
fame cafe; and as rules were inconfiftently jumbled 
together before^ fo charafters are now* The 
atheift may have regard to natural difitrences 
alone, and to the confequences of a<5ting or not 
fuSting according to them. He may fee that al- 
tho human adions, confidered merely as natural^ 
and abftradedly from all relations, circumftances, 
and confequcnces, • might be deemed abfolutcly in- 
difierent, yet. no ^ human aftion can be fo con- 
fidered. The atheift, therefore, may think him* 
felf very truly under an obligation of ihtercft^ 
orifing from the different confequences of his 
adioiis, tho he acknowledges no divine legiflature : 
and he would laugh very juftly at the man who 
ihould tell . him that, he was not obliged to pais 
over the bridge, tho he might be drowned id the 
torrent, becauie there was no ad of parliament for 
it. The theift indeed muft think himfelf, in this 
refped, under an obligation of duty, as well as in«- 

B b 4 tereft. 
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tereft. WHateycr anions are l^turally good Of 
evil, muft appear to him to be fo moraUy. Thcjr 
derive their particular natures from the ^onfti-i' 
cution of our fyftem. They might not have been 
what they are, if this fyftem had not been what it 
is : and this fyftem could not have been what it is, 
if God, who made it, had not willed that it fhould 
be fo. Nay, even on the fuppofition of eternal 
neceflary differences, and independent natures^ it 
would be ftill true that the will of God conftitutes 
the obligation of duty. . It would be falfe to af? 
fert, in the terms of this proppfition, that the fup? 
pofed eternal neceflkry differences of things con- 
ftitute it alone. How independent foever we fup- 
pofe the different natures of things to be, it de- 
pended moft certainly on the will of God, who 
made the fyftem^ to introduce them into it as he 
thought fit. If he did not make, he aflembled, 
he ordered them ; and whatever obligation refults 
from them, in this fyftem, refults from them there- 
fore by his will, and is i|iipofed by it. Once 
more, and to conclude this analyfe. It is plainly 
falfe to aflert that men are obliged to obferve thie 
laws of nature on abftrad confiderations, and for 
reafons alone of the fame kind, as thofe which de- 
termine them to agree about proportions or dif- 
proportions in geometry and arithmetic. Thp 
(advantages or difadvantages, annexed by natural 
confeijuence to the o):>fervation or breach of the 
law of nature, do certainly fdetermine the atheift 
who obfcrves it without believing a law in the 
^i&, fenfe of the word, but believing an obligation 
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in the ilrideil:: and it is manifeil that no other 
conlideration can, nor, on his principles, ought 
to determine him. The theift is determined by 
the fame advantages or difadvantages ftill more 
A:rongly, becaufe he looks on them as annexed, 
not only by natural confeqqence,. but by pofitive 
and 4ivine appointment, I fpeak of the theift as 
^ philofopher only. If we confidered him as a 
chriitian, we (hopld confider him under the in- 
fluence pf further and greater ^jdv^tages or difr 
advantages, annexed by the fame divine appoint- 
inent. Thus the matter ibrnds very qlearly : and 
tho nxen may puzzle it by playing with the word^ 
inducement, obligation, will of a fuperior, law^ 
and others, they cannot alter the ^ate pf it. 

Right reafon confifts in a confonpity with 
truth, and truth in a conformity with nature. 
Nature, or the aggregate of things which are, is 
the great ibjurce from whence all die rivulets of 
real knoisrledgf: muft be deriycd. When we can- 
not go up, and as far as we cannot go up thither^ 
we muft remain in ignorance : and we may be the 
more cpntented tq remain fo in feyeral cafes, ber 
caufe we go up in feveral to the fpring head, or atn 
leaft as far towards it, as the Author of all nature 
thought it neceflary that creatures in our rank of 
being ftiould go. It is a ftrong inftance of the 
{jMerverfity of the tiuman will, but it is true in fa£t, 
that men attiempt often to go beyond nature, for 
no better a reafon than this, becaufe they cannot, 
go up to it*, or than this^ becaufe they do not find 
^ ■' ' " ■ 'that 
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that to be,^ which iinaginttion had tx>id them might 
be. Tbeie men ai^ meuphyficians : and by thi9 
method they have fallen at all times into error, or 
into fomething worfe perhaps than error, but worfe 
fiirely than ignorance, into doubt, perplexity, 
needled difi^uifitions, and endlefs difputatioiu 
Thus it has farod with the greateft fchokrs, and 
with men of the niceft dircernment and acutenefs, 
with CuDWORTH, for inftance, and with Clarke. 
In all thefe cafes, the fafeft fide is that of igno- 
ranee : if he mdy be called ignorant, who keeps 
within the obvious bounds of nature and truth, 
and prefumes to continue the purfuit of know- 
ledge no further. Ignorance belongs more pro- 
perly to him who is thought to know, whilft he 
tran%reiles thefe bounds, and calls every hypo- 
iJiefis a demonftration. 

That the philofophers we have mentioned arc 
guilty of this abfurdity, has been ihewn : and it 
would not be hard to Ihew, by many proofs, that 
whilft thoy pretend to eftablifh morality, they do 
real injury to theifm. They make the incompre- 
henfible Being, in a certain fenfe, too compre* 
lienfible, and the knowledge of the alUperfe6^ Be- 
ing too nearly allied to the imperfedtion of the 
human. 

. Things are what they are by nature, not by 
will, fays Cudworth. Would it not be more 
confiftent with theifm to fay, things are what they 
-are by immutable natures, which the will of God 

has 
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has given thrm ? Would it tiot fee mbnc ^ithk 
the bounds of humii conception^ dnd Acrdbrc 
more reafonable, to fay, that God conftituted theft 
natures in conftituting this fyftcm ; than t6 afluxhe 
that thefe natures, which are contamed in our 
fyltem, and to the knoWlcd^ of which we arrive 
ho other way than by the ^aduai knowledge that 
we acquire of our fyftem, are independent oh ifc 
and on the God who made it ? 

TftE reafon of things, deduced from their dif- 
ferences, from their different relations, and from 
the different confequences of their applications, 
may be fiifficient for the atheiit. He may refer 
the whole to the powers and operations of fome- 
thiiig, he knows not what, but fomething felf. 
exiftent and eternal, which he thinks *fit to call the 
univerfe,'or univerfal nature. The theMl is not fo 
content. The reafon of things is to him that 
clue by which he conducts :hinndfelf in difcbvering 
the exiftence of God, and the will of God, as far 
as man is an objeft of it. Bvit the will of God is 
.fomething lefs, and the neafon of things is fome- 
thing more, in the efteem of fuch of thefe men as 
•call themfelves divines. An ccernal reafon k£ 
'things, arifing from their independent natures, and 
known to man, as well as to God, is, according 
to thefe jphilofophefs and divines, the true criterion 
of moral good and 6vil, the rule by which thfe 
Creator and the creature are obliged alike to a6t ; 
with this difference, arifing from the perfe6tiohs of 
pne and the imperfedions of the othd*, God caii-. 
4 not 
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HOC aft otherwife, man may. Is it not to be tpl 
prehended that meii» tainted with fiich notions as' 
thdc, will realbn conftantly ^ priori, and from 
fhem, dowA to their moral obligations : the con* 
iequence of which >may be, that thefe obligations 
will become as unfixed and as fluftuating in their 
minds, as general and abftraft ideas ufually are ? 
Is it not to be apprehended that they will never 
condefcend to realbn a pofteriori, and from the 
aft ual conftitution of things, up to the will of God 
and the duty of man ; the confequence of which 
would be tp cftabliih a rule of JAidgment jconcern^ 
ing the great principles of moral obligations, as 
invariable as the obligations them&lves i 

« 

These metaphyseal divities are, for |th is rea- 
son, the more to be condemned, that, whilft they .1 
pretend to knowledge, that neither men nor an- \ 
gels, I preDume, are capable of having, knowledge 
of divine ideas, and of t;he rule by which infinite 
wifdom governs, and whiUt they would entice us 
by learned language vague expreflion;, and falle 
airs of demonftration, to feek the laws of pur na7 
cure out of the fcene of our nature, and beyond the 
leach of any clear conceptions we are able to have ; 
this very law is enafted in all the works of God^ 
promulgated in terms the moft proportionable to 
human conception, and writ in charafters fo plain 
that he who runs may read ;hem« 



The great principles of moral truth are as much 
funded in the nature of things, as thofe of mather 

matica) 
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matical truth : and it is not a little lefs abfurd to 
contradia the former by our words or aftions^ 
than to deny the latter. If the latter of thefe have 
an advantage in this refpe&, that the demonftra* 
tions of them are carried on with greater fteadi* 
nefs and precifion, by the immediate and joint af- 
liftance of fenfe and intelleft \ the former have an 
advantage, for fuch it may be reckoned, of ano- 
ther kind. We perceive the truth of both with 
equal evidence; but as the former are much 
snore important to us than die latter, we may be 
igilprant of all mathematical, we cannot be fo of 
all moral, truth. We difcover one, the other dif- 
covers itfelf } it obtrudes itfelf on the mind, and 
the mind perceives it with greater latisfa&ibn. 
He who demoriflrates that the three angles of z 
triangle are equal to two right angles, or that a 
Iquare is double to a triangle of equal bafe and 
height, has a dry inward complacency. But he 
who contemplates the obvious advantage of be« 
nevolence and juftice to fociety, and of fociety to 
xnankind, will feel a pleafure much more fenfi« 
ble : and the fame proportion will hold in all the 
progrefs the mind makes to difcover mathematical^ 
and moral truth. 

IIL 

TF any man fliould advance, that we ought to 
proceed on the known principles of mathe- 
matics, not becaufe there aie fuch in nature, but 
becaufe mathematicians hare made an agreement 

or 
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or compaft to proceed upon them as if there wener 
fuch, I fuipeA that he vould be efteemed mad^ 
What then was Hobbcs, his predecefiors, and 
his fucceflbrs, who affirmed that all diftindion 
between moral good and evil, juft and unjuft, is 
eftablifhcd folely by civil inftitution; and that 
our moral obligations are derived from the laws 
of fbciety, not from the law of nature ? This ex- 
travagant fyftem has been over and oyer refuted 
by many writers iA our own and other countries/ 
Some reflexions, fuch as my firft thoughts fug- p 

gcft to me, I too will beftow upon it. They j 

fliall not belong: and whether they are new or 
no, they fiiall not be copied from any one. Ir 
feems then to me that civil focieties could not 
have beea formed, nor the diftindtion of juft and 
unjuft, nor the honeftum and decorum of 1% have 
been eftabliibed, if there had not been, antece- 
dently, fuch a law <^ nature as Hobbes denies, 
and direfUy oppofite to that which he fuppoles« 
Your great prcdeceflbrs, Amphiok and Orpheus, 
wotrid -have ftrung their lyies to littk purpofe, if 
there 'had not been a corresponding uniibn in the 
human conftitution. -[^letter of the fable would 
have proved true, as foon as the moral of it ; ft(Mie» 
would have leaped into order, and have builded 
themfelves into walls; dgcrs and wolves would 
have grown tame and have formed peaceful focie- 
ties, ^ foon as m^n, if there had not bceR a law 
of nature peculiar tQ man : there was therefore 
fuch a kw. We may coniider man in ^ flsue of 
nature as an s»rtk6, but we muft confider him in no 

ftate 
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ftate as azi irrational^ creatures and to have beeo 
fuch a creat^ire as Dobb£s reprefent^ him, he 
muft have been rather irrational thaq artkl^. 
The proof that this philofopher brings to iheir 
that man is made by difcipline, that is, the di^ci^ 
pline of civil or political government, and not by 
nature, fit for feciety, is a ftrange one indeed. 
He fays, that " Societies are confederacies ;** 
which is true in a proper fenfc : " that the force of 
^^ the conventions, by which they are framed, is 
^^ unknown to children and illiterate people, and 
*' the utility of them to thofe who never experi* 
*^ enced the evils that arife from the want of fi>- 

ciety ^that it is manifeft therefore (all 

men being born children) that all men are bom 
^' unfit for fociety, and that many, perhaps the 
^' greateft nun^r, remain ibme how or other 
^^ unfit for it as long as they live : that all theie 
'^ however, the adult as well as infants, have the 
^^ human nature :" and from hence he draws the 
conclufion I have mentioned. Now for thofe wha 
never experience the evils that men are expofed 
to out of fociety, it is enough to fay that they 
feel, and muft feel, without the help of this con- 
trary unle& they are idiots, the benefits of focie- 
ty-, and for the reft, his argument is no better 
than this would be : All men are born infan^v 
infants have not the ufe of fpeech„ fome men are- 
born dumb^ and have it not during their whole 
lives; men are therefore by their natyre incapa^ 
ble, or unlit to fpeak. If men were for any tim^ 
:ipr years or ages, in that ftate of war and confu- 
. . fion 
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iion which Hobbes aflumes to be their natur^. 
ffatc, it would not follow that evciy one had, b^ 
nature, a right to do what ev^ry one had, by par- 
ticular circumftahces and contingency of events^ 
the power to do. ^ It would only follow that irf- 
ftinft determines fooner, and appetite and paflioh 
more ftrongly, than reafon. It would only fol- 
low that the fpringof human nature exerted it's 
force, before the balance, which is defigned to 
controU and regulate the impulfes of it, , was put 
into aftivity, as it muft be according to the fame 
iiature, by time and. experience. But the cafe 
iiflumed has no pretence to be admitted ; neither 
is it pofllble to conceive, on any fuppofition, fuch 
a date of mankind as the phUofopher of Mal- 
meibury had figured to himfelf. How ever you 
fuppofe the human race to have begun, focieties, 
little indeed, but focieties ftill, mud have beeh 
co-»eval with it. If there was a firft man and a 
firft ^oman, they and their children, for theie 
could not nurfe and educate themfelves, muft 
have conftituted a firft fociety. If numbers of 
meh and women fprung out of the earth at once, 
there might be ibme contefts among the men about 
thefe primitive ladies^ arid fome violence might 
be employed, and fome confufion might arife, in 
the immediate hurry of cc^ulation. But after 
that, the fame inftinft, which had caufed vari- 
ance, would have formed focieties. Families 
would have been loon raifed ; and ^thc authority, 
fubordination, order, and union, nece0ary to their 
well beii^ muft have followed, naturally : as we 

may 
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^ thiy obferve that they do amortg the ihoft fava^ 
^opk. Men never were^ becaufe tliey could 
neVcr fubfift^ in a Rate of abfoliatcf individuality^ 
Self-love, direfted by inftinft to inutual pleafutt^ 
hiade the union of mail and l¥omani Self4oVd 
made that of parents and ehildreil* Sdlf-lolrc Ufe-^ 
gat fociability \ and reafbn^ a princi|)al of human 
hature^ as well as iriftinftj improved it; Reaibn 
improved it, extended it' to relatiohs tiiolis remote^ 
and united feveral familieiS -into one community, 
as inftinft had' united feveral individuals into one 

^ family. R^afort performed this by the help cf 
^xpefiehcer'^nd what i»* the effeft bf expert- 
fence? It is hot-to make any thing new in nature i 
it is to difcover what was in nature, tho unob- 
ferved .b^forCi We might fay as truly that Co- 
lumbus difcovered a new world, in the abfolut^ 
as Well as relative fenfe of the word,. as to fay, 
with Hosics^^ that when: mm diftinguifl:ied be- 
tween juft and unjuft, ahd made laws drid inft'- 
tutions oil that difl:in£Vion, they made that to be 
juft or unjuft which was iiidiflcterit befbre. TheJ 
natural obligation 16 exercife beheVolerlcej te ad-, 
minifter juftice, and to keep compafts, is as evi- 
dent to human reafoii, as the defire of happinefs 
is agfeeSble to human inftihdti We defirfc by 
inftinft, we acquire by feafon. The natural de- 
fire leads lis heceflarily to the natural obligation t 
and we proceed, in this cafe, frbrh ihtuitive to de- 

. Inonftrative knowledge, by the fame fure fteps, 

- by which we proceed from the knowledge of our 
owuj to that of God's, exifteneCi The law of na- 

- VoL< UL C € ture^ 
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turt, or c^ right realbn, is the real original of all 
pofitive laws. Such it appeared to Tully % 
Ergo eft lex/' fays he, ^^ juftorum injuftorum- 
que diftindio ad illam andquiffimam et rerum. 
omnium principem eacprefla naturam, ad quam 
toges hominum diriguntur/* As the civil 
laws derive thdr authority from a conformity to 
tlus original, fo it is their real, or fuppofed ten* 
dency to the iame end that induces men to fub« 
mit to them. Tvll v ^ ihall fupport my opinion 
again. It is certain, acccmling to him, that they 
who gave laws to oumkind ^ populis oftendifle 
^ ie ea fcripturos atque laturos, quibus iUi ad- 
^ fcri^s fufcqitifque hoocte4mteque viverent*. 

> Dfe Leg. Lib. H ^Ibi<L 

* Tko I would iaot take Tvlly for my guide in mattm 
ef the firft pUloibphyy yet hit cpiaion mt oftea tnie> and big 
aadKMity is always of weight* if aot lo4eienBi&^ yet 10 ochi- 
tna, nt on fiich fabjeftt at diefe. It does to very leafimably 
in the notioBs that ere advaiicedt sad implied in this ptngraph* 
They who aflhoie duit die will of a ftiperior can alone eoh- 
fthute oMigatioB» do leally trifle, and mtflake too gioAy: 
fince not only a moral oUigatiott may exift widx^ut a hw» 
bat a law may be fnch as to create no morarobligation. When. 
wt ipeak of moral obligations, either we mean nothing, or 
we mean that we are tied, bound f, and nnder an internal, that 
is, a moral, neoeSty of confbnning oorTdves to thofe rales 
which are expiefled in the conftitudon of our nature, and on 
the obfervation of which the happinefs of oor kind depends* 
Reafon is in dus cafe the obliger. A radonal cieatnie is the 
obl%ed ; and he is fo obliged as no law, made by mere will» 
can of itfelf oblige. The mere will of a legiflator may con* 
ftrain, may force, may create an outward, a phyfical ne<^iy ; 
but dds neoefity implies no obligation : and if kings lords and 

^ Obligado a Uguido. 

commons 
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L £ T it not be faid that men have been fbme* 
times feduced, and fometimes forced, to receive 
the will of other men for law ; that this has been 
done without any regard to the law of nature, 
and might have been done juft as effeftually on 
the fuppolltion of no fuch law. Reafon will tell 
us that it cannot) and experience that it has not 
been fo done, whatevei^ appearances may have 
(truck thofe who do not look far enough back to 
the caufes of things. Men are not attrafted by 
founds or odors, nor hived, like bees ; and, far 
from fubmitting to civil laws made by mere will, 
they have fubmitted to thcfe, that they might not 
be governed by mere will. That fraud and force 
hold men in fubjeftion, I do not deny, the firft 
principally to ecclefiaftical, and both to civil, ty- 
ranny. But this I deny, that fraud and force 
yncre fufficient of themfelves, and the true, fole, 

commons had enaQed, that when parents lived to the age 
of fourfeore their children fhould put them to deaths yoa 
would not have thought yourfelf under an obligation of pot* 
ting your old mother to death. In fhort, human laws are 
in a £rll coniideration nothing more than the dilates of will, 
the win -of a legiflator, enforced by fuperior power f and in 
a fecond> they may acquire, or not acquire, the right of 
obliging, as they have the power of forcing. But this order 
is inverted in the divine law of nature. The moral neceffity 
of a€ling. .agreeably to it, in order to fecure that happineft 
nAAth we are determined irreiiftibly to deiire, is a firft confi* 
iteration, and is alone fuifHcient to create obligation. In dif* 
covering this law we are led to difcover the legiflator : and 
will is added to inveft obligation with all the forms of laWf 
jthe will of that Being .who conftituted the obligation when he 
made the human fyAem, and who, by conftituting the^ obliga* 
tion^ made and promulgated the law. 

C c ^ ftod 
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and original means of fubmitting men to luch 
tyranny. 

I SHALL not fpeak here of religious tyranny, 
the firft, and, with refpeft to the authority it 
profanes, the moft audacious, offspring of fravid. 
Enough has been faid on that fubjeft in another 
eflay. Here I confine myfelf to civil inftitutions 
and civil government alone : and I reft aftonilhed 
at the ftrange perverfion of reafon in thofe men, 
who make the abufc of natural law, as far as they 
can, pafs for the original of all law. Could the 
fraud, or, if you will foften the terms, the art, of 
legiflators have impofed originally for laws the 
diftates of mere will ? Certainly not. Mere 
will would have revolted mankind from them, if 
it had appeared to be fuch : and it would have 
appeared to be fuch, if there had not been, in 
the nature of things and in the reafon of man, a 
law which fometimes gave, and always feemed to 
give, a fanftion to their laws. What therefore 
gould fraud do, or has fraud done, in this re- 
Ipeft? Nothing more than this: When reafon 
and experience determined men to walk in thofe 
paths which the law of nature points out, and 
which lead to the happinefs of their* kind 5 fraud, 
like an unfaithful guide, led them infenfibly into 
Others. Nature direfted them to unite in focie* 
ties, and to fubmit to civil laws, for their com- 
mon utility. Fraud betrayed them into the ty- 
ranny of m.ere will : and when various inftitutions 
and various cuftoms had made them lofe fight of 
the law of their nature, it was i^c hard to per* 
5 fuade 
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fuade them that the diftates of will, defigned for 
particular not common utility, and even repug- 
nant to this law, were deduced from it. . Thus, 
again, as to. force: When abfolute power is once 
cftabliihed, it may impofe arbitrary will for law. 
Jt cannot ijiake things juft or unjuft, nor create 
natures, that exifted before government, human 
government itfelf. But as they were ill obferved 
then, they may be ill defined now, in particular 
inftances. The unjuft may pafs for what ir is in 
fome cafes, and be decreed juft in others: and 
thus civil laws not only may, but do very fre- 
quently, confound the diftinftion that natiire has 
made, the very diftinftion which is fo falfely 
afcribed to their fole authority. But whatever 
abfojute power does when it is eftablifhed, how 
could it be fftablilhed originally, and in a ftate of 
nature liHe that which is fupppfed? Abfolute 
power muft have been acquired by ftiperior force, 
and fuperior force by fuperior numbers. Still the 
queftion will return, how were thefe fuperior 
numbers collefted in one intereft, and under one 
diredion ? They could not be fo originally by 
force ^ for force fuppofes them, and is derived 
from them. Hercules might have travelled 
with his club in his hand, from the caft to the 
weft : his club might have deftroyed here and 

^ there a monfter, but would have formed a fociety 

"no where. Nothing but confent can form origi- 
nally coUedive bodies of men. Nothing but con- 

^ lent, therefore,* to which men are determined by 
the fociability of their nature, by ai^ antecedent 

. - C c 3 law. 
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law, could have raifcd an army, or created Aat 
force by which it is aflumed that all laws, thofc wc 
call civil and thofe we call natural, were aCke im- 
pofed on mankind. 

Ok the whole, as fail as families united in 
larger focieties, and the fame pl^n and limple 
rules, the firft rudiments of natural law, that had 
been fufficient under paternal government, were 
fo no longer, but required greater extenlion and a 
greater variety of application; philoibphers and 
legiflators arofe, conilituted governments, and 
made laws wifely and unwifely, agreeably and 
difagreeably to the nature of things, according to 
the gener^d imperfeftion of human produftions* 
fiut there would have been no focieties to whom 
laws might be given, no pretence to give them, 
no diipofition to receive them, if there had not 
been a primeval law, a law by which the fami- 
lies of men were governed in that ftate which we 
commonly call a ftate of nature, and which laid 
the principles of future government in another 
ftate, to which they were advancing gradually. 
This primeval law is that code wherein all the 
laws, to which God has fubjefted his human crea- 
tures, are contained. Civil laws are the glofles 
which fometimes eitplain and fomedmes perplex 
It, which men make, and men may alter at their 
will ; whilft the other remains immutable like that 
of God. HoBBEs feems to admit this primeval 
law, and to give up his own doftrine in that 
place of his book De cive where he fpeaks to 
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diis effedv for I quote here upon my memoiy» 
that men were obliged to rater into compass 
to preferve one another; and to feek peace 
wherever it could be had, in order to pre- 
^^ vent the miicfaief and delcdadon which woyld 
*^ attend his imaginary fiate of nature/^ Now 
if fbme things were ^t to be prevented, {orat 
things were unfit to be done, in the fuppded ftate 
of nature : from whence it fdlows that the dif- 
tind:ion between jufi: and unjuft was made before 
governments weie inftitiH;ed, or Iqplflators made it 1 
which the fame Mn Hobbis denies. 

I conclude my i?e6edaons by obferving that 
the whole hypothe&s feems to be raifed on three 
greae miftalues. It confiders man, in the ftate of 
nature, under the dire&ion of his appetites alone^ 
Vid gping out of that ftate as foon as he begins to 
Qcerqife his reafoa ; akho Hobbes fays, incOnlift-^ 
ently enough on ibme occafions, that right reafoa 
is the rule of human a&iQn$, even antecedently 
to ^ivil laws. But to think rightly of man in 
this very ftate, we ought to confider him under 
the aftual direAion of all his natural faculties, of 
his reafon as well as his appetites ; of his rekfon 
artlefs indeed and untutored by experience, but 
therefore undebauched iikewiie, and in aU caiies 
fufficient to demonftrate to him the firfl; general 
and obvious principles on which the l^appinefs of 
his kind is built, and to which he is plainly 
and ftrpi^y directed by the neceflities of his na- 
ture, In the next place, this bypothe(i$ confiders 

C c 4 each 
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^ch man as an individual, no more a membcF of 
the great commonwealth of mankind than ^f any 
particular commonwealth ^ it fuppofes t^ to 
have a right to every thing, and to b? ^ rival 
^nd enemy on thaf: account to every other man : 
whereas it is not more evident that we are born tQ 
walk with our legs, and to handle things with our 
hstnds, than it is that we are born to affift, and 
to be afllfted by, ope another. It is not more plain 
that e^ch man cannot enjoy every thing, than i^ I 

18 that each mat| has not an unlimited right tq 1 

enjoy every ^hing, or that the right of each man, 
where things are common, is limited by bis real 
wants. It did not require more fagacity to difco? 
ver thefe truths in a ftate of nature, than it did 
to reafon and to a& as unnaturally as mankind 
Biuft have flone in a perpetual round of jealoufy, 
precaution, and defign, according to their plan of 
life, fuch a^ Hobbes had imagined it. In the-- 
fiext and laft place, this hypothecs confounds the 
ideas qf original laws^ and of laws made to ex- 
plain and renew theie« It does this unneceffarily 
too, unlefs we fuppofe this philofopher to have 
been fo abfolutely an atheift, tha£ he was force4 
by his fyftem to afcribe the obligation of all law 
to man, and not to. God r for nothing can be bet- 
ter founded, nor more confequencial, in the rear 
fon of all thofc who ^f:knowledKe fuch a being, 
than this opinion^ that the author of all -nature, 
having given to his different creatures different 
natures, according to th^ different purpofes fop 
^I^ich they were defigned in the fchem^ of hia pro-s 
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Tidencc, and every one of tHcfe natures including 
it's own peculiar, law, whether that of inftinft or 
that of reafon, the moft rational of his human, 
creatures eftablifhed from time to time rules of 
condu6t and government conformable to it, and 
which are in particular inilances fo many republic 
cations of it. To ufe an obvious and familiar ex* 
smpht the fame rights of Engli&men,, which 
•\yere fettled by the great charter, have been cnaft- 
ed over again by many particular laws: wpiuld 
Mr. HoBBEs have dated thefe rights, if he had 
admitted them, from thpfc Jitter tew?? JJe woyld 
jjQt jnpft certainly, 

T o concludii therefore : nothing of this kind 
can deferve our attention more, becaufe nothing 
can contribute more to keep us within the golden 
mean of truth, than to obfcrve the ftrange ex- 
trenies into which philofoph^rs are carried by 
prefumption, by an affiliation of Singularity, and 
by other' mouvfSs,lit(lQ lefs inexcufable, tho in 
appearance morp plaufibli^ Thus they, are car- 
ried, in the ioftance before «s, fomc to fet the 
principles of morality out of Pur fight and their 
own tdQ, yfhilA they aiTume them to be derived 
froni eternal natures, independent on the will of 
God; fome, to lay thefe principles as much too 
low^ as low as the level of human policy, whilft 
they aflume them to be nominal natures, depen- 
dent on the will of maa; fome, to infifi: that God 
wills we fhouki follow, in our moral conduft, 
t{i9 fame eternal nile which he follows himfelf, ia 

th^ 
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the gpvtmmaz of the vnivetic; and iQine» cor 
affirm that, far from having any ruk at ^1^ every 
thing is indifierent in it's natuce, and maa by nap* 
ture a lawlefs favage; 

IV. 

|i rTBit cenfuring thefe extremes^ it becomes 
** proper to enquire, a little more particuWly, 
what the truth is, which lies between thcms hc^ 
tiie laws of nature develope themfelves to the ho* 
mm im^rftanding ; how felf-love leads to focia* 
bility, and the molt confined principle estenda 
itfelf to be that which conneAs the whole race of 
mankind. But before I fay any thing further on 
ijiefe fiibjefts, I muft gire ibme aniwer to a que* 
ly which our good friend the b. of C. makes. 
The quevy is diis, *^ Whether there is my ab* 
^^ furdit^ in iuppofing that num ftiould imitaM 
/* the author of nature, fo far as he is afale^ 
This n MA to be ^ not only agreeable to tbo 
^ chri^an plan, but alfo to that of the Stoio. 
^ See Balbus in TvhhY De nat, deorunu^ 

iv aniwer to this query I confefs, and think 
myfelf obliged in conicience to confefs, that I hold 
it to be abfurd, and woife than abford, to aflert 
that man can uiitate God, except in a fenie fo 
very remote, and fo improper, that the expief* 
fion ihould never be ufed, and much k& fuch a 
du^ be recommended. Drrines have di^guiOi* 
ed, in their bold aii^yfes, betvreea God's phyfi* 

cal 
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ta\ and hh moral attributes : for which diftinftion* 
tho I fee feverai theological, I do not fee one reli* 
giou5, purpofe that it is neceflkrv to anfwer. But» 
the diftinftion once made by their fupreme autho* 
rity, tho they admit that vc cannot imitate God 
ki the exercife of the former, they infift that we 
can, and ou^t to imitate him in the exercife of 
the l^er : and, to complete this proof, that coa« 
fifts of affirmation rather than argument, they 
maintain, at leaft Clarke^ does fo very per- 
emptorily, that the divine moral attributes, that 
is, holinefi, goodnefi, juftice, righteoufoefs, and 
truth, are the very fame in God as they are in 
our ideas. Nay he adds dot God, out of a texi- 
der and hearty concern for the happincfs of man 
(iftrange words to be applied to the Supreme Be« 
ing !) defires to be imitated fay him in thofe per^ 
feffcions, which aie the foundation of his own ub* 
changeable happinefs* 

Wrxn they dHtinguifli thus between the phySi* 
"cal and mcwal attributes^ k is plain that th^ fkt 
how ^6atA they would appear, if they propofed 
to creatures, confcious of then: corporeal and xoc^* 
tal weaknefi^ to imitate, even fo far as they axe 
jble or in any tl^ree, infinite power and wH^ 
idom; which would be a ridiculous numickry, 
•lot a real imitati<Mi* When they propofe this ami* 
tadon vi the wmnA attributes, 1^ flatter them* 
iiilvca that the ridic^ will be k& liable to obfer- 
tqitioiu Thde attaributes are lefs fy i ^md they can 

f BiSBbiccs, p. f i6» 
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make, by the help of their, precarious metaphyfi^ 
cal and logical reafonings, fuch reprefentations of 
them as may feem to render theno imitable 
by man. But they would 60 well tp confider 
that, if the moral attributes were demooftrated by 
. arguments a priori, and they ar^ not fo even by 
them, to be the fame in God as they are in our 
ideas, yet this general aflurance would be far 
from making them objefts of hvman imitation. 
To be fuch, they muft be known a poft^ripri, 
like his phyfical attributes ; for we can have np 
knowledge of either, except that which fenfe a(id 
experience give us. They muft be difccrned in 
the works of God, and in the condu^ of his pror 
vidence : and it is evident that they are not, can-r 
not be, fo difcerned in them as to be proper eb-p 
je6ts of our imitation. . The divine attributes are 
exercifed in fuch innumerable relations abfolutely 
unknown to us, that tho we are fure the exerci^ 
of them, in the immenfity of the univerfe, is al^ 
ways dircfted by the all^perfeft Being to that 
which is fitteft to be done on the whole ; yet the 
notions of created beings who fee them in one re- 
lation alone, like us, cannot * be applied to them 
with any propriety, nor with any certainty, fuffi- 
cient to make them objefts of their imitation. 
This is fo true, that in many cafes we fhoujd aft 
in direft contradiftion to the law of our nature, if 
we made the conduft of divine providence the rule 
of ours. God makes his fim to fife upon the 
evil and the good, and he fends rain bn the juft 
9nd fhe unjuft. ^ He involves the innocent with 
t the 
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the guilty in great cdamities: and there is no 
theme on which divines enlarge more pathetically, 
than on the unjuil diftribution of good and evil, 
when they join with the atheifts, tho for different 
purpofcs, in one common cry. Are thefe appear- 
ances, however conftant fome, and however fre- 
quent others, of them may be, to ftand as obje&s 
that we are to imitate in our moral condudt ? I 
think no man will fay that they are, except thofe 
who Jiave fo little regard to Confiftency that they 
propofe the firft to our imitation, whillt. they ag- 
gravate the two laft to fuch a degree, that they 
affume the juftice and goodnefs of God's difpen- 
fations, in this fyftem, to be capable of no other 
vindication than that which fuppofes another. 
Thefe writers and preachers therefore muft xnean, 
when they exhort us to. imitate God, not the God 
whom we fee in his works, and in all that his 
providence orders or permits 5 but the God who 
appears in their reprefentations of him, and who 
is often fuch a Cod as no pious theilt can acknow- 
ledge- 

When Balbus, fince Ba^bus is cited on this 
occafion, endeavours /to prove the world a wile 
being and a God, he fays, fpeaking after Chryi^ 
sippujs, '^ ipfe autem homo ortus eft ad mundum 
*^ concemplandum et imitandum/' He is born 
to do thi^ fo far as be is able , for the world is 
perfect, and he is only *' quaedam particula per.* 
^^ fefti." He has only a participation, our divines 
would fay, of the diyine perfeftipns. Further 

00. 
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on^.the fame Ealbits, being to pimre duut the 
iRibrld is governed by the providence of the gods, 
tflumes that the gods muft be *^' non folum ani^ 
^ mantes, fed etiam rationis compotes ;** and that 
they muft live together in a fort of civil toattY^ 
governing the world like one common lepid:^ 
or city. From hence it follows, he fays, idiot 
there is the fame realbn, the iame truth, and the 
fame law of right and wrong ucrobique, both in 
God and man. The wifdom, the leafon, the 
prudence of die gods are greater indeed, cho of 
the fame kind : and fince thefe are em^oyed by 
them ^^ in maximis et optimis rebus," they muft 
be employed of neceffity in the govenuneM of . 

the world; becaufe nothing can be greater nor || 

iictter than the world, ^^ nee majus, nee melius 
^ mundo." Thefe are aH the paflagee I fccoU 
fed, where Balbvs fpedsLs of any thing peptinent 
to the prefent queftion ; and I cannot fyad any 
thing in them that is favorable to the doftrioe 
taught by platonk and chriftian di^nea about 
our obligation to imitate God. I am forry to find 
too, that this dodrine is more extravagant than 
the extravagancies of the StdCs. To maintain 
that the material world is a divine animal, a wile 
being, and a god, is blafphemous and abfurd. 
9ut to fay that man is born to • oontmnpl^ce and 
imitate the world, may admit of a very good 
^fe, with a little interpretation ; fince it may be 
piade to fignify, what it would be bet^r to ex- 
prtfs plainly, that man is born to contemplate the 
world, and to confbnn his behaviour to the wiil 

of 
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^f God, that is maaifefted, relatively to maa^ 
in the conftitution of it. Thus the do^rine af 
Balbits may receive a reafonabie intapr€ta;uoii i 
which, I am fure, that of Clarke and other chri^ 
tian divines cannot: and, befides, it will afibrd 
as much [pathetic matter ^^ per la predica^'* with 
the advantage of being true, as the other, which, 
however pioufly intended or heard, is faliie and 
profane. 

The man, whon^e£b the duties of natural 
religion and the obligations of morality, a&s 
againft his nature, and lives in open defiance to the 
author of it. God declares for one order <;Mf thifigs, 
he for another. God Uends together the dqoy 
and intereft of his creature : his creatuse Ic^rates 
them, de%>ifes the duty^ and propoies to hioaielf 
another incereft. He, who ads in a conformity 
tt> the nature of things, carries on the fyftem of 
God, and co-operates with him : and furely to 
put the fyftem of divine wifdom in execution, ^md 
to co-operate with the creator, is honor enough 
for the creature. Thus we may attain to the per- 
fedion of our nature, and, by pretending 10 na 
more, we may do it real honor : whereas by af- 
fuming that we imitate God^ we give the ftisong* 
eft proof of the imperfedion of our natuit, 
whilft we negled the real, and afpire vainly at ^a 
mock, honor ; as prid^, feduced by adulation, is 
prone to do i and as religious pride, wrought up 
by felf-conceit into enthufiafm, does above all 
Others. They who encourage and flatcer this 
.1 pride') 
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ptidcy like Clarke, are a fort of etmomians, arkt 
boaft, like the founder of that fe^,^ and the faffe 
friend of the Arians, that they know Ood as well 
tas he knows himfelf. 

Heathen divines were irery far from having thtr 
-fame prefun^ption* The gods they pretended to 
know were inmates ii\ one g^eat houfe Whh mert^ 
or fellow citizens of one great city. Such gods 
they might pretend to know^ and to imitate too* 
But we Ihall not find that thofe of theW, who 
acknowledged, befides thefe inferior generated 
gods, one fupremc ungenerated Beiiig, prefumcd 
to claim any fuch, intimate acquaintance with him« 
On the contrary, they fuppofed hiiti to be above 
all human conception, and therefe^re above all 
human imitation. He did not ftandjj in thchr 
ideas of him, even in the relation to man of ctt^a- 
. cor or governor, except he might be faid to ftaftd 
mediately, through thefe inferior divinities, In 
diat relation: and thus we have another inftarice 
of the ftrange extricmes' into which philofophcrs 
run. Thefe extrenies would be avoided, if 

• they could content themfelv^s -to know God as 
he has thought fit to be known* by them : and 
why arc they not, divines elpecially, fo content ? 
He {Appears in his works, and by eafy dedu&ions 
from our knowledge of them, to be the firft, 
felf-exiftent, intelligent caufe of all things, a 

• Being of infinite wifdom and power, and there- 
fore an objeft to all rational creatures not of 
curiofity, but of awe, of reverence, of adoration, 

©f 
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t)f gratitude, of obedience, of rcfignation. To 
what purpofe then do divines contend to make 
him an obje<^ of human imitation, by dedudions 
from his jiat^ure and attribure$, independently of 
his works^ by which alone they .can have thp lit-. 
tk» inadequate, general, but fuilicient, Juiowledge 
of his Batufe 4nd attributes that has been men* 
tioncd ? Do they . hope to c^rry theXn, and the 
obligations of jpatural religion furxh<?r, byn^ceme- 
taphyfical fpeculatiofls, hard:<to upderftand, and in- 
conclufivc when they are unde^ftopd, than .by tiiofe, 
obvious propft whichGod haspppportion^d tothe^ 
compreheniion of every wan ? I conclude there- 
fiwe my aafwer to this query, by aiking, in my^ 
ttirn, our oxellont friend, wfeptlv^^r the do^rine of: 
imitating God,: eyen ib far as WjC : are able, does, 
not tend to iJraw men off ynneceflarily, and, if I 
may fay fo, Wdintonly, from jreal fepowledge, into 
thofc abfttaftions that have led fo many to con- 
found the divine and the human nature^ to in^aginC; 
9n uninterrupted. fcalc of intelligence from n^an up. 
to God,:to flatter themfelves with .notioqs, aot only 
of imitating him, but of belong united to him, a^nd 
to invent or adopt, in the licentioufnefs of ima- 
gination, all that metaphyfical and myftical blaf- 
phemy whigh has paffed for the moil fubjimc the^ 
ology. 

V. 

■ 

1^K7 HAT has been faid in anfwer jtp the query 

,about imitating God, is not remote from the 

ifubjeft we are Upon, tho it may feem a digrcffion, 

Vol. IlL D d fmcc 
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fince it tendj to lay the prkicipfes ctf ft^ural Ikw^ 

on their true foundation. All that can bse fmd, iof 

afny real and ufcful purpbfe, cOi^ceming this kw is . 

extremely plain. It lies too in a vety Aarro^ com- 

pafs: and yet what 'Volumes havtf' bben written^ 

what difptttes have arifen^ about k j Whilft mciu 

have been, as authors are comftiorily, ttiuch morfei 

ihi!^n< to (hew their learning or aoutcncfs^ tha» oi' 

fct thcif fubjcft in a clear and fufficfcnt light. A» 

faperfluaus glare not only tires, but offufques, the^ 

incelfeftual fight : and of this thtrC lire examples^ 

to be found.. Birt the writers I fj^eak of hett feem 

oftener to do like the fchbdlmefi, of Whom my lord. 

HAedk feys very \i^ittily and jliftly, that inftead b£ 

letting up a light fufficient to eftlighcen a large* 

rbbitt, they go about with a finall tapbr,;iisdy,whiUt 

tliey illuminate one corner, 'darken the ifeft. He 

ftys very truly that t?fef break tte fislitf tf of fcience 

by^he^ihibutehdfi of their qu^ftlofr? i^iid^. wt ma^ 

add as-t^tily, thdt the learned peffeft^t'ikend here^ 

6f both forts, puzzle arid perplex the pteineft thing 

in the world ; fcfn^Ynhes by citationi little to the 

^■ypofe, or of fitftle ^airth61itjf 5 vfometimes by d 

great apparatus <xf abftraft reafonin^j and by dint 

of explanation. ■ ^ead Seld£*, r^ad Grotius^ 

read Cumberland-, read PuFFEi^bofep, to mention 

no others, if you have leifure and patience for.it : 

and after you have done fo, I will appeal ta you 

for the truth of the judgment I make. There arc 

itiany curious refearches', no doii&t, arid Irtafty cx- 

edlent obfervations in thefe write#s ; bw they 

feem to be great writers on this fdbgeft by mack 

the 
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cthc faixje right, as he might be c^tUed a grpat tra- 
:veiler, who Ihpuld go froiii London to P^ris by 
jthe C^jpc of Good Hope. 

Amon9 all the trifling queftions that have been 
rraifed coacerning the law of ji^ture, nonp is more 
trifling tbap the cavil made at the very cxpreflion. 
it is futilf ^nd pedantic, and would not deferve of 
^tfelf evep tjje little noitice that I have taken of it 
occafionally. But the ill confequence of admit- 
ting it, with refpeft to the original and univerfal 
obligatifw of the law, m^kes it deferve refutation. 
-HoBpESjufed the term, tlap he denied the thing. 
Jrlis pomt ,9f y.few was to 4eriye ^11 law from th? 
^ythpritj ffif the civil in?giflj^^Ci and doerefore^ 
ihq he 4(Jy^iQiy lodged right reafon to be the rule^ 
;h^ Y^ould nof. ja|lo]Hr it to. be the law, of bumaa 
;g£tiQps. . ^^ijt tte inflaijies ,he .^rings in proof arc 
jjpthin^ ^;o .the purpofc. ^he laws of ;iature^ 
$aught by ph^lafophers in ,their writings, axe nqjC 
l^erefor^ iVritten lawsi, nor are the .writ^gs of 
J^^^}^yers ibqh>,f9rt wfnt of ^ fupreiiie authority, 
'^'. pb defcdum audoritatis fummac." No dojubt 
i^v^ ai;e not. But if they, arc conformable to the 
3pajt.ijrc^pf things, t|>ey have an authority fuperiortp 
,JHlpp]^i^*$ .fupr^me authority. Tho phiipfophe^ 
j^pd j^wy^fis. iqp^q^ed them, God ma^e thegi ; ami 
SWl l§W?:rfhwfelWs l^ve no .real, no intrinfecal 
o^itbPnMy rrfiifti»ft^ f rp«^ ^hLs. Nay^ an avpw«l 
.,fl|h§ijft t»»'ht,indij^gc us in the ule of this term, 
•,4}keJ^9%B|{S9 (Whether he vs^as one or no, tho fome 
)^m\ JWltiWftiifer<tc.xule pf ^ight reafon mx^ 

D d 2 appear 
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appear evident to him^ if he refieds at all on th'cr 
nature bf thing?, and not the rule alone, but the 
happinefs or unhappinefs of mankind, conicquenr 
to the obfervation or the breach of it : all which 
together, he muft own, would amount to a taw; if 
he could bring himfclfttJ acknowledge a Rwgiverj^ 
and comes very mrar it, however, in a large but 
proper fenfe; How Ihould it not, when we coUeffc 
this double fanftion from the fame nature from: 
whence we colle6t the rule ^ 

Selden, much more orthodox tHan Hobbes, fri 
his firft book De jure nat. et gent, juxta difi 
ebraeor. where he treats this matter with that pro* 
fufion of learning which he pours forth on every 
occaiion, agrees that the principles of natural law 
were difcovered by the right ufe of reafon. Bur, 
after this, he endeavours tfi ftiew, from the different 
and contrary placets of philofophers, as well as in-- 
ftitutions of legidators, that reaibn cannot frame 
fucji an uniform ftated rule of right and wrong as 
this has been reprefented, nor much lefs a law 
without a legiflative authority r and he concludes, 
as every theift muit, and as the Jews dki, that 
God, who made the law of nature, publilhtd k, 
originally, and pubiilhes it conftantly to mem 
Now that God made the law, is certain •; that he 
gave it, and ftill gives it '• perpetua inditatione^* 
is no lefs certain: but thd manner in which he 
gave, and continues to give it, according to the 
Jews, is very far from being fo. It is a rhapfbdy 
of aflumed faft, and of fuperdiii^Qii and entha- 

fiaftical 
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fiafti^al notions, common to them, to feverat 
heathen philofophers, to chriftian fathers, to fcho- 
laftic divines, to mahometan doftors, ind arabian 
metaphylicians. To lay the foundation of the hvf 
of nature on fuch vain hypothefcs ^ is to make the 
moft important of human concerns ridiculous, the 
moft diilinft and cleareft ideas confufed and ob- 
jfcurc, andf in a word, to hinder us from feeing 
truth iifelf in a clear light. 

Gotf gatve the law of nature, according to th^ 
rabbinical do6trine, by word of mouth to Adam 
iirft, and to Noah afterwards: and the great 
principles of it were contained in the feven articles 
that arc called Septem praeccpta Noachidarum 
by whom they mean not Noah and his immediate 
off^iing alone, but the whole race of mankind! 
How the laft of thefe laws, «* de membro animalis 
•* viventis hort eomcdendo,** came ta be given to 
Abam^ if it was not lawful to eat any fleft, as 
they fay it was not in the antediluvian world h 
not cafily explained. We may therefore fuppofc 
^t they did not raea» to include this article 
among the precepts given to Adam, tho an incon- 
fi{|ency never (lopped the talmudifts, and tho the 
rabbins blunder daily through many that are as 
obvi^? as this. The diftinftion they make be- 
€W€en themfelves and all other people, wjth'refpe<5t 
to the divine cohimunieation ^rf this law, is a little 
more insdligible, .^As they were delrendants of 
Noah, this law was given to them in common 
with alLmea^ and finec itere w» no written law 

before 
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Bave no other moral la^ ,t^§tn diU iCT^lfif^n^ ^lit 
.iheo, as they were a choii^pepp^, felq£^4P^ f(;- 
jparated from the ceft of jajia^^in^, .God gave theo^ 
\>j his &ryfnt Mps^B^ a peci^^^r i^\^;: ^^ thx}$ 
^h^ Aood diiftingp^^ei fr<»»;thf faft pf. ^^ N9r 
.achi^e^ w^om thpy c^Jled the Ns^ticf^.j .^ t^ 
Oreej^s Jiad d>e fol^ly to .ctill ^eyery tn^^ a b^b^^ 
.who was HOC a Greeks and s($ eyqn tl^ giq^f^ 
Italians, to fay nothing of the old Romans, havjB 
forp^time? giv^n thp f^c sppeUati9a.,^yen:|p >hc 
pioft civ Ui^d of t^ir .ijeigWgours^ 
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ration^ iipi^ti<» j»pd c^fM^^igpi;^ . I Tcgllit; iplj^j. 
ration, l}«c»»^c ;he JewsfiptJii^^ft^ ff} f i9ficjl}f^ut 
^* s^ens^" or aftiwe fp^.i)t,.byj^e ift^lgfnfie (W.iUn- 
ininat„i9,p qf wA^cb, i^jfl i|»iCftnqi#cfqR<je ^t^^ *riw^ 

jthe b.yiiw» wvMwdjpg v? .ms^/i^^afelp ^ 

know;ing,^ot opjy t^^ l^w>pff»tmB, byp^l.ijfep 
other :prm,ciples of fcm<^ . «»4.. d«4lii^ii)B^ «f f»- 
■fon, wbii^h .are the o^jg/^ qf k. ; Xbw ^'jp^^ite^ 
** a^ns" lis ^OBfte^kjOf^p, i*n^:W thW}» ©<*^ Ja»- 
fe)f', byji p4rvqi4ar pifitS^t^e bdl}Psi0S:tK»:«^ 

)iaopa, •« ^^ <pja?ipg4^W; Hffpfk''* . Ijt^iii^ci: jS9f^ 
it .1$ ,.t^ jpiip^r i^.<6t9^«uiibftf: iUy9iiA4^9.>.fib^ 

/nin4s, 1^9^.^ ipjtfjtle^iiftl Aim, byiaifei(je,«i4'Wi* 
anauthp^^ty/iilferiyc^rfifiWfJ^Q^. iK.ffU^ ^Pvfii^ 
way,,n949v^, j^t>asjMiiM«jii 4ifcjw«i»dlby ^:4u- 

}ofophical 



fefoff^Mciil fi^dkaf ion; iti tife m^& Hf i&dktfy\ ih^ 
cxifteric^-^f th^ on6 tree G^: zkdi t6 fey thtf 

galivcj the m5ft' ehBgRlgRed a«d thfc rfibft kiio*-' 
i6g fifeb^roft ialrth ; ^ItttidAi they feein to have 
been iri a» a^s the vefy r^erib ; befott? their cap-* 
tfvity, teaofcile arid' igiioftirigi aftdr if, cfiduldti* 
dhd bigeft, little curioiis of the real, tntch addifted 
%o the imagirtary, fcJeftees IBafe wdre cultivate, by^ 
other rittioris.' 

TFrti* ^MSrttintA flie liotito of this fecoiid kin^ 
6f infpii'atioft later tltah that of the firft, ** jdj^tar 
* dilci^linam reccntioremi" fays SeldeH : and itS 
kr no^^ofldcr that they did fo. They h;ad beeH 
tifed • to - think that the drviiie prefence refided 
artiongft them, and that tlitj cohfulted God by 
their high prieft; that he fpoke immedfately td 
their prophets, and cxercifed his power- immediate- 
hf 4rf the cdfidu<5 of their alPairs. Bwr aft«*ards,> 
tW) Jfe Was neat theffl ftifly he *ras ti6t fO nea* 
ihcm; ixA uSediat^ iHi|)))'a«]on to itiuAkmte timt 
ftiiids BdciflHe heciffaJy; Bftlidds, it Wa3 fiQt tJli 
after thefir captivity khit ^ tMUt ttfiMd Jihitefo^ 
p}iy% aitd notions ffiSi* ttittkpHy&iftA than ai^y they 
had h^ Before, Ktgaft to bg intfbdaeed aimorig 
them,-vfr'Ril!t they HVid tirider ?he Seleueidae and 
the Ptofctftys,: in ag^s \*heri the firft philofephf 
was'groSiHhg iip t6 that |>ft:ch of ertthttBafm and 
fnadndS it which ft arritSd in the fcho^l ef Afex* 
ahdria, ind wheWver the doftrines efihfc latter 
Pythi^oritiahs and Platonieians j^rtVailed. Ftom 
fiehce, I fuppoie, it has^ happened that this dogma 

of 
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of the rabbin^ bears fo near a refemblance to the 
opinions of the greek» and, in imitation of then% 
of the arabian» metaphyficians, who confounded 
together, with more difference of exprelfion than 
of meaning, if any of theni can be faid properly to 
kave had a nieaning, the divine and human reafon. 
But however all this may have been, the rabbins 
alTert that the divine illuminating preience, by 
which alone n:ien are able to difcov^r the law of 
nature, illuminated chiefly the defcendants of Ssth 
and of Sem, till the days in which the law was 
^iyen by Moses, witien feven other prophets only 
i^rofe among the n^tioi^s *, p\d tl^t frpm this aera 
the divine illumination has feldom ihined on any 
perfons except themfelves. So that, on this hypo- 
thefis, no great improvement h^ been made in 
xh^ fciqices fipp^ the days of Mos^s, except by 
the Jews, 

J HAVE drawn this iketcb froiq Ssx^p^n, in or^ 
der to contrail the extravagancy of thefe notions, 
which are derived from a true principle,, that the 
}aw of nature is the law of Qod, with thofe of 
HoBBEs, which are founded pn this falfe princi- 
ple, that the laws of nature are the laws of civil 
magiilrates : and I conclude upon the whole^ that 
we ihall do much better to truft oyrfelves th^n fucH 
mafters, who lead us into error about the origin of 
natural law, or aboi^t the means of arriving ^t the 
knowledge of it. One makes <he origin indepen* 
dent on God, and fame divines do little lefs. An* 
Other makes the mpans of arriTlng at the ^now^ 

acdgq 
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^gei independent on man, and above the ftrengt|^ 
of hiaf natural reafon ; tha the author of nature 
bas been gracioufly pleafed to proportion them one 
to the other. If thefe doftrines are hurtful in diffc- 
^nt refpefts, many words aiid much time arc Ipent 
about others very little neceffary, about abftraft 
notions of moral entitle;, and about the caufes of 
moral truth, concerning which we may eafily fall 
into error (whilft we can fall into none concerning 
the great principles of it) unlefs we have the light 
iof that nature to which our fearch is direded. 
The philofopher may, becaufe he does this ; I had 
almoft (aid muft : but the man of common fenfe 
cannot err about thefe principles, tho he may re- 
main in ignorance about fome of them, for want 
of induftry or opportunity to difcover them alL 
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